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Preface 


This  series  of  research  reports  was  planned  to  nuke  available  the  major 
research  findings  and  experience  of  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces  during  the  period  of  World  War  II. 

This  Program  owed  its  inception  primarily  to  the  vision  and  foresight  ot 
Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  Maj.  Gen.  David  N.  W.  Grant,  and  Col.  Loyd  £.  Griffia. 

The  preparation  of  these  reports,  and  particularly  of  this  introductory 
report,  was  carried  on  under  the  sympathetic  leadership  of  Maj.  Gen.  Mal¬ 
colm  C.  Grow  and  Col.  Otis  O.  Benson,  Jr.,  who  succeeded  General  Grant 
and  Colonel  Griffis  hr  the  positions  of  The  Air  Surgeon  and  Chief  of  the 
Medical  Research  Division  respectively. 

The  research  findings  briefly  discussed  in  this  report  were  the  work  of  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  who  were  affiliated  with  the  Aviation  Psychology 
Program  during  this  period.  Credit  should  go  to  these  men  for  the  quality 
and  amount  of  this  research. 

For  the  source  materials  from  which  this  report  was  prepared  credit  is  due 
to  the  editors  of  the  other  reports  in  this  series  and  the  many  officers  and  men 
who  assisted  them  in  compiling  these  reports. 

In  the  immediate  task  of  producing  this  report  the  writer  was  assisted 
especially  by  Dr.  Tracy  S.  Kcndlcr  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Monnle 
Davis,  collected  the  data  for  the  tables  and  figures  and  supervised  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  final  forms  of  them.  Miss  Lucrctia  Bruni  and  Miss  Ernestine 
Messick  were  responsible  for  typing  the  draft  and  preparing  the  final  copy. 
Ml  of  these  individuals  worked  many  hours  overtime  in  order  that  this  report 
could  be  completed  on  schedule. 

Tarts  of  the  first  draft  of  the  manuscript  were  read  by  Robert  L.  Thorn¬ 
dike,  Merrill  F.  Roff,  and  Anthony  C.  Tucker  and  their  comments  were  found 
very  helpful  in  pieparing  this  revision. 

John  C.  Flanagan, 

Colonel,  Air  Corps. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  30  June  1946. 
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Part  I 
The 

Eachgrocsisd  end  Development 

of  the 

Aviation  Psychology  Program 


CHAPTER  ONE 


Introduction 


INTRODUCTION  TO  TOE  RESEARCH  REPORT  SERIES  . 

This  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  Research  Reports  on  the  Aviation  hjr- 
chology  Program  la  the  Army  Air  Forces.  These  nineteen  reports  welt  pre¬ 
pared  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  a  targe  proportion  of  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  personnel  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program.  In  general*  the  editors  of 
specific  reports  and  the  individuals  assisting  them  in  this  task  were  selected 
as  the  individuals  who  during  the  period  from  1941  to  1946  had  worked  moat 
directly  with  the  problems  of  the  report.  These  editors  have  attempted  to 
mat#-  full  use  of  all  original  studies,  analyses,  and  interpretations  and  have 
endeavored  to  integrate  these  specific  findings  into  a  unified  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  report.  These  final  reports  therefore  try  to  take  account  not  only  of  the 
specific  findings  hut  also  of  the  previously  unrecorded  experiences  and  In¬ 
sights  which  were  gained  by  these  psychologists  through  intensive  study  of 
the  problems  and  the  supervision  of  the  design,  execution,  and  interpretation 
of  projects  in  this  specific  field. 

The  general  objective  of  this  series  of  reports  is  to  present  the  complete 
story  of  procedures  developed,  predictive  tests  and  evaluative  techniques 
produced,  and  facts  and  relationships  established.  It  was  intended  that 
through  these  reports  a  comprehensive  statement  of  findings  and  results 
would  be  niade  available  for  planning  future  research  and  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  in  the  Air  Force. 

In  order  that  these  reports  accomplish  this  objective  as  effectively  as  pos¬ 
sible,  general  plans  for  the  preparation  of  the  reports  were  developed  in  a 
series  of  three  conferences  attended  by  most  of  thuse  individuals  having  edi¬ 
torial  responsibility  for  each  of  the  various  reports.  The  first  iL  tCUSilon  of 
the  reports  took  place  at  a  conference  in  San  Francisco  early  in  August  1944. 
A  memorandum  sent  out  in  October  1944  requested  that  preliminary  out¬ 
lines  be  submitted.  At  a  conference  at  Lincoln  Army  Air  Field  in  May  1945 
tentative  target  dates  were  set  for  the  completion  of  the  various  reports.  On 
the  3d  and  4th  of  August  1945  a  special  conference  was  held  at  Randolph 
Field  for  the  purpose  oi  developing  final  plans  for  the  reports.  At  this  con¬ 
ference  each  of  the  editors  presented  the  detailed  outline  for  his  report.  Gen¬ 
eral  matters  of  policy  and  various  problems  concerning  the  tentative  style 
manual  prepared  by  Headquarters  AAF  Training  Command  were  discussed 
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and  agreed  upon.  The  revised  manual  wa*  reproduced  and  distributed  as  the 
“Style  Book  for  Preparing  Reports  on  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program"  ty 
the  Psychological  Section,  Headquarter*  AAF  Training  Command. 

The  editors  were  requested  to  submit  copies  of  their  manuscripts  to  Head¬ 
quarters  Army  Air  Forces,  Headquarters  AAF  Training  Cuiuomad,  and  to 
other  interested  units.  The  Psychological  Brandt  la  Headquarters  Army  Air 
Force*  examined  all  manuscripts  with  regard  to  considerations  of  policy, 
trchrical  procedures,  conflicts,  and  general  contents.  The  officer  in  charge 
of  psychological  publications  in  Headquarters  AAF  Training  Command  ex¬ 
amined  the  manuscripts  primarily  for  style,  organization,  and  expression. 
Other  units  examined  specific  portions  of  the  manuscript  primarily  with  re¬ 
gard  to  overlap  and  special  knowledge  concerning  discussions  of  work  for 
which  these  other  units  had  been  primarily  responsible. 

Although  numeiou-  suggestions  for  changes  were  made,  the  final  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  content  of  the  reports  was  in  all  cases  that  of  the  editor  of  the 
specific  report.  In  only  a  few  instances  was  it  possible  to  discuss  suggestions 
in  person  and  in  very  few  instances  were  revisions  seen  prior  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  mimeographed  preliminary  drafts. 

The  titles  of  the  reports  and  the  names  of  the  officers  in  the  Aviation  Psy¬ 
chology  Program  primarily  responsible  for  supervising  their  preparation  and 
editing  arc  listed  below: 

1.  The  Aviation  Psychology  Program  in  the  Amy  Air  Forces,  John  C. 

Flanagan,  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

2.  The  Classification  Program ,  Philip  H,  DuBob,  Professor  of  Psychology, 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
d.  Research  Problems  and  Techniques,  Robert  L.  Thorndike,  Associate 
Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

4.  Apparatus  Tests,  Arthur  W.  Melton,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Ohio 

State  University, 

5.  Printed  Classification  Tests,  Parts  /  and  ll ,  J.  P.  Guilford,  Professor  of 

Psychology,  University  of  Southern  California;  assisted  by  John  I. 
Lacey,  Psychophysiologist,  The  Samuel  S.  Feb  Research  Institute, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 

6.  The  AAF  Qualifying  Examination,  Frederick  B.  Davis,  Consultant, 

American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

7.  Motion  Picture  Testing  and  Research,  James  J.  Gibson,  Associate  Pro¬ 

fessor  of  Psychology,  Smith  College. 

8.  Psychological  Research  on  Pilot  Training,  Neal  E.  Miller,  Research 

Associate,  Yale  University. 

9.  Psychological  Research  on  Bombardier  Training,  Edward  HL  Kemp, 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Rochester;  and  A. 
Pemberton  Johnson,  Coordinator  of  Personnel  Guidance,  Purdue 
University. 

10.  Psychological  Research  on  Navigator  Training,  Launor  F.  Carter,  As- 
sis  tout  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Rochester. 
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11.  Psychological  Research  on  Flexible  Gunnery  Training ,  R.  N.  Hobbs, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  :  • 

12.  Psychological  Rcsccrch  on  Radar  Observer  Training,  Stuart  W.  Cook, 

Research  Director,  Commission  on  Community  Interrelations,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

13.  Psychological  Research  on  Flight  Engineer  Training,  John  T.  Dailey, 

Capt.,  AC,  Psychological  Research  Project  (Pilot) 

14.  Psychological  Research  on  Problems  oj  Redistribution,  Frederic  Wick- 

ert,  Research  Psychologist,  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

15.  The  Psychological  Program  in  AAF  Convalescent  Hospitals,  Sidney  W. 

Bijou,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  Indiana  University. 

16.  Psychological  Research  on  Operational  Training  in  the  Continental 

Air  Forces,  Meredith  P.  Crawford,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Dean  of  the  Junior  College,  Vanderbilt  University;  Richard  T.  SoL 
lenberger,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Mt.  Holyoke  College; 
Lewis  B.  Ward,  Research  Associate,  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Harvard  University;  Clarence  W.  Brown,  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology,  University  of  California;  Edwin  E.  Ghiselli,  Associ¬ 
ate  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  California. 

17.  Psychological  Research  in  the  Theaters  oj  War,  William  M.  Lepley, 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Pennsylvania  Slate  College. 

18.  Records,  Analysis,  end  Test  Procedures,  Walter  L.  Deemer,  Lt.  Col., 

AC.,  Chief,  Statistical  Laboratory,  AAF  School  of  Aviation  Medi¬ 
cine,  Randolph  Field,  Tex. 

19.  Psychological  Research  on  Equipment  Design,  Paul  M.  Fitts,  Jr.,  Chief, 

Psychology  Branch,  Aero-Medical  Laboratory,  Wright  Field,  Ohio. 

THIS  REPORT 

This  firsL  report  in  the  series  is  the  over-all  report  on  the  Aviation  Psy¬ 
chology  Program  in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  compre¬ 
hensive  or  inclusive  but  rather  to  provide  background  information  concerning 
the  development  of  the  program  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  important 
contributions  to  the  solution  of  Air-Force  problems  and  the  major  impli¬ 
cations  for  future  work.  In  presenting  this  report  of  findings  and  conclusions, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  insure  that  this  summary  picvide  interpreta¬ 
tions  representative  of  the  ideas  of  all  those  concerned.  Neither  has  any 
effort  been  made  to  have  the  conclusions  conform  to  those  given  by  the 
aviation  psychologists  who  had  immediate  supervision  over  the  specific 
projects  reported.  The  views  of  these  individuals  have  been  recorded  by 
them  in  the  other  reports  of  this  series  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  those 
reports  for  a  more  comprehensive  and  detailed  discussion  of  the  problems 
and  findings.  These  other  reports,  which  have  provided  the  principal  source 
rwm— 47— 1 
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of  material  for  this  rc-pDrt,  are  frequently  o  >d  in  the  pages  that  follow. 
To  simplify  presentation,  quotation  marks  have  not  ordinarily  been  used. 

This  report  consists  of  three  main  parts.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  (1) 
the  planning  and  development  of  the  program  from  a  professional  point  of 
view;  and  (2)  the  history  of  the  program  in  terms  of  military  directives  and 
official  organization  and  structure.  The  second  part  presents  briefly  the 
important  research  findings  and  accomplishments  of  the  program  with 
respect  to  specific  problems  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  during  the  war.  The 
third  part  of  the  report  contains  a  listing  and  brief  discussion  of  the  general 
contributions  to  theory,  knowledge,  and  techniques  in  the  general  areas  of 
activity  of  the  personnel  of  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program.  These  are 
presented  as  statements  of  tentative  conclusions  or  implications  for  work  in 
these  fields  and  are  accompanied  by  brief  discussions  of  the  evidence  on 
which  they  are  based.  These  are  not  necessarily  the  conclusions  of  all  of 
the  personnel  concerned,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  are  believed  to  repre¬ 
sent  generalizations  accepted  by  most  of  those  participating  in  this  research 
program. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


The  Origins  and  Development  of 
the  Aviation  Psychology  Program 


INITIATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

In  the  spring  of  1941  the  great  expansion  in  the  training  program  for 
pilots  and  other  air-crew  specialties  created  problems  which  demanded  the 
development  of  new  procedures  for  selecting  and  classifying  air-crew  per¬ 
sonnel.  There  were  not  enough  trained  flight  surgeons  to  conduct  the 
interviews  on  which  Adaptability  Ratings  for  Military  Aeronautics  had 
been  based  and  the  use  of  men  selected  solely  on  the  baas  of  having  been 
eliminated  from  pilot  training  had  been  found  unsatisfactory  for  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  bombardier  and  navigator  training  programs. 

Besides  this  general  situation  there  were  a  number  of  specific  influences 
which  caused  the  Chief  of  the  Medical  Division  in  May  1941  to  recommend 
to  the  Chief  of  Air  Corps  the  establishment  of  a  Psychological  Research 
Agency  in  the  Medical  Division.  In  recommending  this  research  program 
on  pilot  selection,  the  desirability  of  selecting  for  both  flying  training  and 
operational  flying  was  pointed  out  by  Maj.  Gen.  David  N.  W.  Grant.  He 
also  cited  selection  research  at  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine  under  the 
direction  of  the  Medical  Division,  research  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
a  project  just  initiated  by  the  Training  and  Operations  Division,  Office, 
Chief  of  Air  Corps,  for  research  on  the  selection  of  bombardiers  and  navi¬ 
gators.  The  work  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
in  this  field  was  also  known  to  the  staff. 

In  commenting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Division,  the 
Military  Personnel  Division  opposed  concurrence  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  having  enough  difficulty  filling  quotas  without  adding  additional  re¬ 
quirements.  They  also  stated  that  such  research  should  be  done  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  was  not  confronted  with  a  national  emergency.  The 
comment  of  the  Training  and  Operations  Division  recommended  concur¬ 
rence  on  the  grounds  that  suitable  tests  could  help  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  rate  in  training. 

On  14  June  1941  the  Chief  of  Air  Corps,  Gen.  C.  H.  Brett,  approved 
the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Division.  The  approval  made  possible 
the  recruitment  by  the  Medical  Division  of  a  “practical' psychologist”  and 
“suitable  personnel"  to  develop  and  try  out  psychological  tests  in  the  Flying 
Cadet  Replacement  Centers. 
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PERSONNEL  RECRUITMENT 

On  IS  July  1941  Dr.  John  C.  Flanagan,  Associate  Director  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Test  Service  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  was  com- 
missioned  as  a  major  in  the  Specialist  Reserve  branch  of  the  Officers’  Reserve 
Corps  and  the  following  day  reported  for  duty  in  the  Medical  Division, 
Office,  Chief  of  Air  Corps.  Shortly  thereafter  he  obtained  approval  to 
select  an  outstanding  man  with  professional  training  and  administrative 
experience  to  be  commissioned  as  a  major  for  the  position  of  Director  of 
Psychological  Research  Unit  at  each  of  the  three  Training  Centers.  After 
consultation  with  a  number  of  psychologists,  including  personnel  of  the 
National  Roster  of  Scientific  and  Specialized  Personnel  and  the  National 
Research  Council,  letters  of  invitation  were  written  which  resulted  in  the 
commissioning  as  majors  on  28  August  1941  of  Dr.  Robert  T.  Rock,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Director  of  the  Psychological  Clinic, 
Fordham  University,  and  on  8  September  1941  of  Dr.  Laurance  F.  Shaffer, 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Head  of  the  Bureau  of  Measurement  and 
Guidance,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  Major  Shaffer  initiated  the 
Psychological  Research  Unit  in  the  Southeast  Training  Center  in  September 
and  Major  Rock,  after  spending  nearly  3  months  assisting  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  headquarters,  activated  the  Psychological  Research  Unit  In  the  Gulf 
Coast  Training  Center  in  November. 

On  29  November  1941  the  Air  Staff  approved  an  allotment  of  officer 
vacancies  to  be  filled  by  direct  commissioning  from  civilian  life  including 
6  majors,  12  captains,  12  first  lieutenants  and  12  second  lieutenants.  On 
the  basis  of  this  authority  4  additional  psychologists  were  commissioned 
at  the  rank  of  major.  These  included  the  commissioning  on  14  January 
1942  of  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Melton,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Missouri;  on  19  February  1942  of  Dr.  Frank  A.  Geldard, 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory, 
University  of  Virginia;  on  27  February  1942  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Guilford,  Professor 
of  Psychology,  University  of  Southern  California;  and  on  14  July  1942 
of  Dr.  A.  Paul  Horst,  Supervisor  of  Selection  Research,  Personnel  Research 
Department,  Proctor  and  Gamble  Company.  Thirty-five  men  were  also 
commissioned  as  captains  and  lieutenants  for  this  work  under  this  allot¬ 
ment  during  the  first  9  months  of  1942.  After  that  time  the  direct  com¬ 
missioning  of  civilians  for  this  program  was  discontinued  in  accordance 
with  War  Department  policy.  During  this  period  also  a  number  of  men 
with  professional  training  in  psychology  and  measurement  who  held  com¬ 
missions  in  the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps  were  ordered  to  active  duty  or 
transferred  from  other  assignments  for  work  with  this  research  program. 
During  this  recruiting  period  17  of  the  group  of  outstanding  professional 
men  invited  to  apply  for  commissions  declined,  9  others  were  disqualified 
for  medical  reasons,  3  were  disqualified  for  other  War  Department  policy 
reasons,  ar.d  6  applications  were  pending  in  September  when  direct  commis¬ 
sioning  was  stopped. 


During  the  fall  of  1941  a  search  was  made  for  enlisted  men  with  training 
in  psychology  and  measurement  with  the  assistance  of  the  specialist-assign¬ 
ment  section  in  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office.  A  number  of  such  men  were 
located  through  this  and  other  sources  and  sent  to  the  Psychological 
Research  Units.  However,  this  source  was  inadequate  for  staffing  the  units 
and  a  new  occupational  specialty  designated  as  Psychological  Assistant 
(SSN  428)  was  established  by  obtaining  approval  for  the  publication  of 
a  supplement  to  AR-615-26  in  Circular  No.  14,  19  January  1942.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  have  all  men  so  classified  sent  directly  to  Psychological 
Research  Units.  To  expedite  this  recruitment  an  announcement  was  made 
in  the  professional  journals  and  applicants  were  requested  to  send  a  state¬ 
ment  of  qualifications  to  the  Psychological  Branch  in  Headquarters,  Army 
Air  Forces.  Men  who  appeared  to  be  qualified  were  sent  a  letter  to  this 
effect  with  instructions  to  show  it  to  the  Classification  Officer  at  the  time 
of  induction  or  enlistment  in  order  to  facilitate  their  direct  assignment  to 
a  Psychological  Research  Unit, 

Authorization  for  200  enlisted  men  at  the  Psychological  Research  Units 
was  obtained  on  IS  January  1942.  During  1942  and  early  1943  the  turn¬ 
over  in  the  units  was  quite  rapid  since  practically  all  of  these  men  were 
college  graduates  and  almost  half  had  master’s  or  doctor’s  degrees.  This 
procurement  procedure  made  possible  the  direct  recruiting  of  several  hundred 
men  with  training  in  psychology  for  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program. 
These  men  were  well  qualified  for  Officer  Candidate  Schools  and  were 
allowed  to  attend  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  replaced.  Through  this  pro¬ 
cedure  and  as  a  result  of  the  program  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  for 
the  direct  commissioning  of  men  with  training  in  clinical  psychology,  more 
than  250  of  the  psychological  assistants  obtained  commissions  as  second 
lieutenants.  Some  of  these  were  subsequently  promoted  to  ranks  as  high 
as  lieutenant  colonel.  Rapid  promotions  were  a  little  more  likely  in  admin¬ 
istrative  work  than  in  professional  work  in  psychological  units.  Because  of 
the  limited  number  of  vacancies  available  in  the  Aviation  Psychology 
Program  at  the  time  these  men  received  their  commissions,  it  was  possible 
to  bring  only  a  part  of  them  back  into  psychological  work  in  the  AAF. 
Approximately  £0  of  them  returned  to  the  Aviation  Psychology  Prog.am 
for  service  as  officers. 

In  the  fall  of  1943  it  was  necessary  to  establish  7  new  psychological 
examining  units  tc  process  applicants  before  they  entered  Jhe  5-moioh 
college  training  course  which  had  been  established.  To  staff  laese  junns 
a  large  number  of  additional  officers  and  enlisted  men  was  needed.  Oncers 
with  appropriate  professional  training  were  obtained  from  ah  over  the  .  A  . 
Quite  a  few  of  those  transferred  had  been  oricmmiy  sc  ’A  - -  :  r  duty  as 
instructors  in  the  training  schools.  To  fill  the  n 
men  just  completing  courses  in  Personnel  iVych- 
auspices  of  the  Army  Specialized  Tr.r.v:- '  1 
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young  men  from  among  the  applicants  for  flying  training  who  were  dis¬ 
qualified  for  medical  reasons  at  the  time  of  classification  testing.  During  a 
later  period  qualified  candidates  who  had  to  w  ilt  several  months  to  obtain 
flying  training  were  used  while  awaiting  orders  to  flying  schools. 

By  the  end  of  June  194S  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  included  about 
200  officers,  750  enlisted  men,  and  500  civilians.  Most  of  this  latter  g.oup 
were  stenographers,  typists,  and  clerks.  About  30  civilians  were  employed 
in  professional  psychological  and  statistical  positions  under  Civil  Service. 
An  additional  group  of  10  professional  civilians  was  employed  as  special 
consultants  for  short  periods. 

STATUS  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF  PILOT  SELECTION  IN  1941 

The  first  project  of  the  new  Psychological  Research  Agency  in  the  Office, 
Chief  of  Air  Corps  was  to  survey  available  information  regarding  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  classification  of  airplane  pilots. 

The  first  intensive  research  on  problems  of  selecting  personnel  for  avia¬ 
tion  was  done  in  connection  with  World  War  I.  This  research  is  reported 
in  Air  Service  Medical1  and  the  Report  of  the  Psychology  Committee  of  the 
National  Research  Council.2  Much  of  the  British  experience  appears  in 
Medical  Problems  oj  Flying  * 

In  addition  to  these  general  references,  a  large  number  of  publications 
by  individuals  relating  to  this  topic  were  examined.  Many  tests  were  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  First  World  War  but  very  few  were  evaluated  adequately. 
The  reports  stressed  tests  of  general  intelligence,  tremor  and  various  types 
of  reaction  time. 

During  the  twenties  and  early  thirties,  research  and  developmental  work 
continued  in  some  foreign  countries  and  at  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine 
at  Randolph  Field  in  this  country.  Reports  of  this  work  were  examined 
in  Armstrong’s  Principles  and  Practice  of  Aviation  Medicine *,  original 
articles  in  the  Journal  of  Aviation  Medicine,  and  especially  in  Notes  on 
Psychology  and  Personality  Studies  in  Aviation  Medicine .5  These  references 
described  the  various  complex  reaction  time  and  coordination  tests  devel¬ 
oped  during  this  period.  For  only  four  of  the  tests  developed  during  this 
period  are  validity  data  reported  for  a  substantial  number  of  cases.  On  the 
basis  of  a  follow-up  of  1,274  students  tested  on  the  Thome  Reaction  Time 
Test  between  1926  and  1930  a  small  but  significant  relation  was  found 
between  the  test  scores  and  graduation  or  elimination  for  failure  to  make 
satisfactory  progress  in  flying  training.  The  other  tests  all  involved  the  use 
of  a  stick  and  rudder.  In  this  country,  the  Complex  Coordinator  and  the 
Automatic  Serial  Action  Apparatus  were  developed  and  studied  by  O’Rourke, 

•  Air  Srrvicf  Mrriic a!,  War  DrrurtmMil,  US.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington,  1919. 

*Rr;r>rt  cl  the  Piychoiogy  Committee  ol  the  National  Rncaicb  Council.  Ptytkoi.  Ret.,  76,  1919, 

•Merfira!  Rrvirch  Council,  London :  Ifrdi,  at  Prrl'rm i  pf  f/Wrf.  His  Majeity**  Stationery  Office.  19J0. 

•  Arrr.vjcx.R.  Itarry  G.  i; ,r j  enj  PntlUt  o'  Avuilt.^n  }  i r-Urinr .  lial’.imoee;  Williams  and  Wiikina, 
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Mashbum,  Constable,  and  Glenn.  The  British  test  which  was  similar  to 
the  Complex  Coordinator  was  developed  by  Reid  and  Flack.  On  the  basis 
of  follow-up  of  samples  of  approximately  a  thousand  cases  each  in  the  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties,  it  was  found  that  each  of  these  tests  showed 
a  biserial  correlation  coefficient  with  graduation  or  elimination  in  pilot 
training  around  035. 

By  the  end  of  the  thirties*  the  international  emergency  bad  stimulated 
new  research  and  development  activities  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  There  were  also  reports  of  considerable  activity  in  Germany  but 
few  details  regarding  this  latter  research  could  be  obtained.  • 

It  was  interesting  that  studies  conducted  by  the  RAF,  by  the  RCAF 
and  by  the  National  Research  Council  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  United  States  Navy'  all  agreed  in  finding  coordination  tests 
involving  the  use  of  a  stick  and  rudder,  lathe  type  two-band  coordination 
tests,  and  pencil  and  paper  intelligence  tests  predictive  of  success  in  pilot 
training.  The  latter  type  of  test  did  not  appear  to  be  as  stable  from  one 
sample  to  another  as  the  other  tests.  One  study,  that  done  for  the  RAF 
by  G.  O.  Williams  and  H.  E.  Whittingham®  reported  that  in  addition  to 
the  Sensory-Motor  Apparatus  No.  3  and  the  lathe-type,  two-hand  testa, 
a  pendi-and-paper  test  of  mechanical  comprehension  had  predictive  value. 
Several  tests  were  being  given  routinely  in  the  RAF  in  1941  for  the  purpose 
of  classifying  men  as  either  fighter  pilots  or  bomber  pilots.  Unfortunately 
the  research  data  regarding  these  tests  were  ambiguous  and  this  classifica¬ 
tion  testing  was  later  abandoned.  In  the  summer  of  1941  the  National 
Research  Council  was  experimenting  with  a  number  of  personality,  interest, 
and  biographical  inventories  for  the  CAA  and  the  Navy.  The  Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  Air  Force  was  making  extensive  use  of  the  Link  Trainer  as  a  procedure 
for  classifying  men  for  pilot,  observer,  or  gunner  training. 

On  the  basis  of  personal  observation  and  study  of  the  procedures  in  use 
at  the  Initial  Training  Wing  In  Toronto,  it  was  decided  that  the  use  of  the 
Link  Trainer  as  a  preselection  device  was  too  expensive,  time-consuming, 
and  difficult  to  standardize  to  warrant  serious  consideration  in  view  of 
the  promising  results  from  simpler  devices. 

All  of  the  groups  mentioned  above  which  were  actively  engaged  in 
research  on  problems  of  the  selection  of  aircraft  pilots  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1941,  were  very  cooperative  in  making  available  all  of  the  available 
data.  Of  special  assistance  were  Dr.  John  G.  Jenkins,  Director  of  Research 
for  the  Committee  on  Selection  and  Training  of  Aircraft  Pilots  of  the 
National  Research  Council  (later  bead  of  the  Aviation  Psychology  Divi¬ 
sion,  United  States  Navy  Department);  Dr.  Dean  Brimhall,  Director 
of  Research  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration;  Commander  E. 
Liljencrantz,  Chief,  Research  Section,  Division  of  Aviation  Medicine,  United 
Stales  Navy  Department;  Dr.  E.  A.  Bolt  and  Dr.  C.  R.  Myers,  Canadian 
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National  Research  Council  (later  in  Training  Research,  Air  Ministry,  Air 
Member  lor  Training,  Royal  Mr  Force) ;  and  Dr.  Ross  McFarland  of  the 
Harvard  Fatigue  Laboratory  and  Consultant  for  Pan  American  Airways. 

In  summary  it  can  be  said  that  in  the  summer  of  1941,  there  was  evidence 
from  a  number  of  samples  that  certain  apparatus  tests  and  possibly  one  or 
two  pencil-and-paper  tests  had  predictive  value  for  success  in  pilot  train¬ 
ing.  However,  the  samples  for  the  recently  tested  populations  tended  to 
be  small  and  the  results  not  entirely  consistent.  Much  additional  research 
seemed  necessary  before  a  satisfactory  procedure  for  selecting  pilots  could 
be  based  on  established  relationships. 

INITIAL  PLANS  AND  DECISIONS 

In  order  to  provide  a  general  perspective  from  a  professional  point  of 
view  of  the  development  of  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  in  terms  of 
problems  and  plans,  the  major  decisions  and  broad  policies  which  provided 
the  basis  for  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  Program  will,  be  briefly 
sketched  in  this  chapter. 

The  first  important  decision  to  be  made  was  the  decision  to  have  a  co¬ 
ordinated  research  program  rather  than  a  single,  strong  centralized  group 
or  a  number  of  relatively  independent  units.  The  principal  reasons  were 
(1)  the  Army’s  natural  framework  which  emphasizes  the  separation  of 
policy-making  and  operation  and  (2)  the  decision  that  the  research  program 
should  be  intimately  associated  with  the  service  or  operating  activities.  It 
was  believed  that  research  personnel  should  avoid  participating  in  activities 
not  essential  to  research,  but  should  be  close  enough  to  field  activities  to 
obtain  a  clear  picture  of  operational  problems. 

A  corollary  of  this  decision  was  that  the  research  program  should  be 
carefully  planned  and  articulated.  Responsibilities  for  specified  areas  of 
activity  were  clearly  defined  and  delegated  but  an  attempt  was  made  to 
retain  sufficient  flexibility  to  make  maximum  use  of  special  proficiencies, 
interests,  and  opportunities.  The  broad  plan  for  research  was  in  terms  of 
areas  of  activity  rather  than  specific  projects  since  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ing  procedures  was  regarded  as  a  continuous  evolution  and  final  solutions 
were  not  expected.  It  was  believed  that  the  planning  and  the  delegation  of 
responsibility  for  specific  areas  of  research  should  be  based  on  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  total  situation.  This  should  include  such  information  as 
is  usually  available  only  in  the  highest  headquarters  concerning  general 
plans,  requirements,  and  problems,  and  the  special  abilities  of  the  personnel 
available  to  do  this  work.  At  the  same  time  it  was  important  that  full 
responsibility  for  details  of  execution  be  delegated  to  those  doing  the  work. 

A  system  was  established  for  circulating  plans  for  new  tests  or  projects 
and  reports,  including  progress  reports,  of  research  accomplished.  The 
reasons'  for  circulating  these  materials  to  all  units  of  the  Program  were  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort,  to  permit  experts  in  other  units  to  contribute 
to  projects  in  which  they  were  interested,  and  to  keep  personnel  in  all 
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units  informed  concerning  all  pertinent  research  findings.  These  plans  and 
reports  were  reviewed  in  the  headquarters  branches  and  priorities  and  dead¬ 
lines  were  established.  The  aim  of  this  supervision  of  the  projects  was  to 
make  sure  that  the  work  of  the  units  was  so  planned  that  procedures  and 
research  findings  could  be  expected  which  could  be  immediately  translated 
into  action.  .In  addition  to  utilizing  the  best  talent  within  the  program  by 
establishing  procedures  for  coordination,  plans  were  made  to  make  use  of 
the  experience  of  outside  groups  and  the  advice  of  experts  not  in  the 
Program. 

Another  early  decision  was  that  simple  objective  tests  which  could  be 
administered  to  groups  would  be  used  wherever  possible.  This  decision 
seemed  necessary  if  such  a  large-scale  testing  program  were  to  be  kept 
within  practical  limits.  Although  the  advantages  in  this  situation  of  printed 
tests  of  the  multiple-choice  type  were  recognized,  it  was  anticipated  from 
the  outset  that  these  procedures  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  tests 
involving  apparatus,  motion  pictures,  and  more  subjective  procedures,  in¬ 
cluding  an  interview. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  available  analyses  of  the  pilot’s  job  and  facts 
and  ideas  about  the  importance  of  various  traits  for  this  job,  it  was  decided 
to  plan  the  test-development  program  around  a  group  of  20  categories 
obtained  from  an  analysis  of  reasons  for  elimination  in  primary  flying 
training  as  reported  by  the  academic  boards.  These  categories  were  selected 
because  they  were  comprehensive  and  included  all  traits  obtained  from 
surveys  of  other  sources.  These  traits  appeared  especially  relevant  since 
they  were  described  in  terms  of  the  language  actually  used  by  the  flying 
instructors  and  check  pilots.  There  was  also  some  evidence  that  they  were 
real  requirements  in  that  they  were  given  to  students  as  the  reasons  for 
their  having  been  eliminated  from  flying  training.  For  purposes  of  assign¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  test  development,  the  7.0  categories  were  grouped  into 
4  principal  areas,  ( 1 )  tests  of  information,  judgment,  and  intellectual  ability, 
(2)  tests  of  alertness,  observation,  and  speed  of  perception,  (3)  tests  of 
coordination  and  visual-motor  skill,  and  (4)  tests  of  personality,  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  interest.  Personnel  whose  training  made  them  especially  suitable 
for  test  development  in  each  of  these  four  fields  were  sent  to  the  appropriate 
psychological  research  unit  to  conduct  such  research. 

Another  decision  was  to  try  out  tests  as  soon  as  they  became  available 
rather  than  to  delay  until  all  of  the  promising  tests  were  ready  and  could 
be  tried  out  in  one  group.  This  led  to  the  assignment  of  Lt.  Col.  Laurance 
F.  Shaffer  to  Maxwell  Field  on  21  September  1941.  On  13  October  1941, 
examining  was  begun  at  the  first  psychological  examining  unit,  which  he 
established  at  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.  On  17  November  1941  Lt.  Col.  Robert 
T.  Rock  reported  to  Kelly  Field  to  establish  Psychological  Research  Unit 
No.  2  and  the  following  month  research  testing  was  initiated  in  that  unit. 

The  final  decision  in  developing  '.he  original  plans  for  the  Program  was 
that  all  selection  tests  and  procedures  developed  would  be  evaluated  in  the 
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first  instance  against  success  or  failure  in  primary  flying  training  schools.  It 
vras  believed  that  the  decision  to  pass  or  fail  a  student  was  the  most  carefully 
made  decision  in  the  fiyir.g  training  schools.  A  student  was  failed  only  after 
several  pilots  independently  observed  his  flying  and  agreed  that  his  defi¬ 
ciencies  were  such  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  become  a  satisfactory 
military  pilot.  There  seemed  little  doubt  that  whether  the  particular  student 
passed  or  failed  was  definitely  influenced  by  the  specific  school,  instructor, 
plane,  equipment,  weather  conditions,  and  other  factors  in  the  local  situation. 
However,  it  also  seemed  dear  that  there  were  stable  and  identifiable  differ¬ 
ences  in  individual  students  which  were  very  important  factors  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  they  passed  or  failed.  Observation  of  instruction  and  evalua¬ 
tion  procedures  in  primary  flying  schools  tended  to  conflrm  this  decision. 

SELECTION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  AIR-CREW 

For  some  months  it  had  been  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  meet  the  quotas  for  men  for  pilot,  bombardier,  and  naviga¬ 
tor  training  if  the  requirement  of  2  years  college  was  retained.  Certain  groups 
in  the  Office,  Chief  of  Air  Corps,  believed  that  it  was  very  desirable,  instead 
of  trying  to  maintain  an  educational  examination  which  established  a  “2-year 
college  equivalent,”  to  substitute  a  simple  intelligence  test  which  would  en¬ 
able  the  candidate  to  demonstrate  his  capacity  to  accomplish  the  work  in  the 
training  school.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  Training  Division  had  initi¬ 
ated  a  research  project  on  procedures  for  selecting  bombardiers  and  naviga¬ 
tors  and  in  November  on  the  basis  of  this  research  it  was  proposed  that  men 
with  only  high  school  graduation  be  admitted  to  bombardier  and  navigator 
training  if  they  were  able  to  pass  certain  tests  of  knowledge  and  ability. 

It  was  obvious  that  this  procurement  problem  and  the  pilot  procurement 
problem  were  interrelated  and  could  not  long  remain  independent.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Medical  Division,  which  had  been  requested  to  develop  an  intelli¬ 
gence  test  for  the  selection  of  pilots,  proposed  that  there  was  need  for  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  various  procedures  being  developed  for  different  air-crew 
specialties.  This  division  recommended  that  all  research  and  test  develop¬ 
ment  relating  to  tests  for  the  selection  and  classification  of  flying  personnel 
be  made  the  responsibility  of  the  Medical  Division  of  the  Office,  Chief  of  Air 
Corps.  There  was  much  discussion  of  this  proposal. 

As  a  result  of  the  conferences  which  ensued,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Medical 
Division  should  prepare  a  selection  and  classification  system  consisting  of 
two  steps.  First,  the  2-year  college  or  “equivalent”  requirement  would  be 
discontinued  and  a  general  examination  designed  to  reveal  general  potential¬ 
ities,  practical  judgment,  and  capacity  for  absorbing  instruction  substituted 
for  it.  Advantages  suggested  for  this  proposal  were:  (a)  a  more  uniformly 
proficient  and  able  group  of  cadets  would  be  assured  by  substituting  demon¬ 
strated  performance  in  handling  reading  material,  diagrams,  problems,  and 
practical  situations  which  were  drawn  directly  from  the  tasks  with  which  the 
cadet  would  later  be  confronted  in  his  training  for  the  more  remotely  related 
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requirement  of  completion  of  2  years  college  or  success  on  academic-type 
examinations;  (b)  a  larger  number  of  applicants  could  be  secured  by  using 
examinations  for  which  specific  training  was  unnecessary;  (c)  the  length  of 
examining  time  and  also  the  time  required  for  scoring  and  reporting  the 
results  could  be  reduced.  After  the  initial  testing  program,  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  boards  to  administer  and  score  tests  immediately  so  that  the 
applicant  could  be  accepted,  rejected,  or  conditionally  accepted  the  same 
day  that  he  made  application. 

It  was  also  proposed  that  all  applicants  be  enrolled  as  air  crew  without 
designation  as  to  specific  training  assignments,  and  that  classification  for 
specific  training  assignment  be  made  on  the  basis  of  more  extensive  testi 
administered  in  the  Air  Corps  Replacement  Training  Centers. 

These  proposals  were  accepted  by  the  Air  Staff,  and  the  Medical  Division 
was  made  responsible  for  developing  the  necessary  tests.  In  making  these 
proposals,  the  psychological  research  group  had  clearly  decided  to  abandon 
its  purely  research  role  and  to  recommend  practical  procedures  for  immedi¬ 
ate  use  even  though  these  procedures  would  necessarily  be  initially  without 
adequate  research  foundation.  This  decision  was  made  with  little  hesitation 
since  by  the  time  that  the  final  decision  had  to  be  made  this  country  was  at 
war,  and  there  seemed  little  justification  for  remaining  aloof  from  the  urgent 
and  important  practical  problem  of  developing  procedures  to  procure  high- 
quality  rnen  for  air-crew  training  immediately. 

The  initial  screening  test  was  to  be  given  by  untrained  examiners  in  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  boards  and  the  classification  test  battery  was  to  be  given  by  the 


three  Psychological  Research  Units  in  classification  centers  te  be  established 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  believed  that  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  classifi¬ 
cation  program  it  would  be  necessary  to  combine  the  service  testing  aspects 
with  the  research  activities  at  least  during  the  stage  of  their  development. 

Since  practically  all  applicants  desired  pilot  training,  a  real  problem  existed 
in  deciding  which  of  the  men  should  be  sent  into  bombardier  or  navigator 
training.  It  was  decided  that  aptitude  scores  would  be  calculated  for  each 
man  from  the  scores  obtained  on  a  battery  of  air-crew  classification  tests.  In 
obtaining  the  three  aptitude  scores  the  score  on  each  test  was  weighted  in 
accordance  with  the  estimated  relative  importance  and  uniqueness  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  measured  by  that  test  for  the  particular  type  of  air-crew  duty  being 
considered.  In  this  way  an  oustanding  score  on  one  important  trait  was 
allowed  to  compensate  for  a  weak  score  on  another  important  test  or  on  each 
of  several  less  important  tests.  The  weighted  averages  were  converted  to 
scores  on  a  scale  running  from  1  low  to  9  high  for  which  the  intervals  were 
half  standard  deviation  units  on  a  normalized  scale.  The  average  candidate 
obtained  a  score  of  five.  For  these  aptitude  scores  the  name  “stanines”  was 


coined  to  provide  a  ready  and  convenient  form  of  reference  to  them. 

In  making  recommendations  for  assignment,  preferences  and  strengths  of 
preferences  as  well  as  aptitudes  were  used.  The  relative  strengths  of  prefer¬ 
ences  for  the  various  tvpes  of  air-crew  training  and  the  degree  of  willingness 
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to  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  aptitude  scores  rather  than  preference  were 
obtained  from  a  specially  prepared  bUwlr, 

Although  classification  testing  was  initiated  in  all  three  of  the  flying  train¬ 
ing  centers  within  2  months  after  it  was  decided  to  establish  such  a  program, 
nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  the  apparatus  tests  were  available  to  establish 
a  completely  standardized  program  in  all  centers  utilizing  only  tests  which 
had  been  tried  out  and  proved  to  be  valid.  During  this  initial  period  and  for 
several  months  thereafter  it  was  believed  desirable  to  concentrate  the  avail¬ 
able  personnel  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  almost  exclusively  on 
selection  and  classification  problems  for  air-crew  personnel.  It  was  believed 
that  a  fairly  adequate  solution  to  this  problem  could  and  should  be  obtained 
before  the  personnel  of  the  Program  turned  to  other  problems. 

PLANS  FOR  BROADENED  SCOPE 

By  May  of  1943,  air-crew  selection  and  classification  was  well  established 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Although  there  was  still  a  need  for  continuing  re¬ 
search  in  the  improvement  of  these  procedures,  work  in  this  area  necessarily 
led  psychologists  to  an  examination  of  criteria  of  success  and  objectives  of 
training  and  operations.  Exploratory  studies  had  shown  that  an  urgent  need 
for  psychological  research  existed  in  many  of  these  other  areas  in  the  Army 
Air  Forces.  One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  was  in  relation  to  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  proficiency  of  flying  personnel.  For  example,  the  grading  procedures 
in  primary  flying  training  were  such  that  an  instructor  after  having  only 
about  six  students  to  train  for  2  months  was  unable  at  the  end  of  this  period 
to  predict  these  students’  success  in  basic  flying  training  significantly  more 
accurately  than  could  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  tests  taken  by  the  students 
before  entering  flying  training. 

By  this  time  also,  the  tremendous  expansion  in  training  facilities  and  staff 
was  completed  and  training  personnel  were  able  to  devote  a  little  more  time 
to  trying  to  improve  procedures  in  use.  Thus,  curriculum,  methods,  and  de¬ 
vices  and  equipment  were  coming  in  for  closer  scrutiny  than  it  had  been 
previously  possible  to  give  them. 

By  the  summer  of  1943  also,  there  had  been  a  sufficient  amount  of  combat 
operation  so  that  substantial  numbers  of  combat-experienced  personnel  were 
being  returned  to  the  Zone  of  the  Interior  for  duty  assignment.  Numerous 
problems  were  arising  in  connection  with  decisions  as  to  the  assignment  of 
personnel  to  convalescent  hospitals,  the  selection  of  some  of  them  for  duty  as 
flying  instructors,  and  general  problems  of  morale  and  attitude  created  by 
the  close  association  of  these  individuals  with  supervisory  personnel  who  had 
not  had  combat  experience.  It  was  also  believed  very  important  to  collect 
and  utilize  as  efficiently  as  possible  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  these 
men  bad  gained  during  their  combat  tours  for  the  improvement  of  selection, 
training,  and  other  administrative  procedures. 

To  utilize  the  available  psychological  research  personnel  to  the  maximum 
extent  in  assisting  with  some  of  these  important  problems,  a  study  was  pre- 
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pared  and  submitted  to  the  Air  Staff  proposing  a  coordinated  program  of 
psychological  research  on  problems  of  personnel  procurement,  classification, 
training,  and  redistribution.  It  was  also  proposed  that  an  analysis  of  combat 
duties  of  air-crew  personnel  based  on  observation  in  theaters  of  operation 
was  urgently  needed.  It  was  suggested  that  such  a  study  would  lead  to  the 
development  and  refinement  of  selection  and  classification  tests  designed  for 
the  prediction  of  success  in  combat  as  well  as  in  training.  This  plan  was 
approved  by  the  Air  Staff. 

Accordingly,  in  August  1943  Lt.  Col.  L&urauce  F.  Shaffer  was  assigned 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  AAF  Personnel  Distribution  Command  for  the 
purpose  of  initiating  a  program  of  psychological  research  on  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  the  reassignment  of  personnel  returned  from  combat. 

In  September  1943,  a  preliminary  conference  was  held  at  Headquarters, 
AAF  Training  Command  to  assign  responsibility  for  research  on  training  for 
each  of  the  air-crew  specialties.  This  led  to  the  activation  in  January  1944 
of  Psychological  Research  Projects  in  each  of  the  three  instructor-training 
schools  for  pilots,  bombardiers,  and  navigators. 

In  September  1943,  following  his  return  from  the  conference  on  the  train¬ 
ing  research  program,  the  Chief  of  the  Psychological  Branch  recommended 
to  the  Air  Surgeon  that  he  be  sent  to  study  operations  in  the  European,  and 
Mediterranean  theaters. 

IDENTIFYING  PROBLEMS  REGARDING 
COMBAT  OPERATIONS 

Suitable  arrangements  were  made  with  the  theater  commanders  and  on 
22  November  1943  the  Chief  of  the  Psychological  Branch  of  Headquarters 
Army  Air  Forces  left  Washington,  arriving  in  Scotland  the  following  day. 
The  time  from  that  dale  until  6  March  1944,  which  was  the  date  of  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  Mediterranean  Theater,  was  spent  visiting  stations  of  the 
Eighth,  Ninth,  Twelfth,  and  Fifteenth  Air  Forces.  All  of  the  heavy  bom¬ 
bardment  groups  which  had  been  operating  for  more  than  2  months  in  the 
Eighth  Air  Force  were  included  in  the  survey.  Air-crew  personnel  in  fighter 
groups,  medium  bombardment  groups,  and  ferry  squadrons  were  also  studied 
in  these  air  forces.  The  survey  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  activities 
of  air-crew  personnel  and  units  engaged  in  combat  operations. 

The  principal  purpose  was  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  known  differ-, 
ences  in  aptitudes  and  other  traits  are  reflected  in  the  combat  cffecli\  cness 
of  air-crew  personnel.  In  addition  to  certain  necessary  headquarters  sta¬ 
tions,  37  operating  groups  were  visited.  During  the  major  part  of  this  period, 
the  observer  lived  with  the  personnel  in  the  groups  and  squadrons.  Most  of 
the  time  was  spent  with  squadron  commanders,  squadron  operations  officers, 
squadron  navigators,  squadron  bombardiers,  and  the  corresponding  officer 
in  the  groups.  A  large  proportion  of  these  ofneers  had  earned  their  advance¬ 
ment  to  these  positions  while  engaged  in  combat  operations  and  al!  of  them 
were  still  active  participants  in  actual  combat  operations  over  tnvrny  tern* 
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tory.  The  information  obtained  from  these  officers  who  were  immediatdy 
responsible  for  current  operations  was  supplemented  by  observation  and  by 
discussion  with  the  air-crew  personnel  under  their  supervision. 

The  iollor.ing  specific  projects  were  included  in  this  survey: 

_  A  fcdow-up  of  1,616  oincers  who  had  been  classified  for  pilot,  bombar¬ 
dier,  and  navigator  duty  on  the  basis  of  aptitude  tests  given  in  A*r  Forces 
Classification  Centers  before  assignment  to  flying  training  schools.  The 
Squadron  Commander  and  Squadron  Operations  Officer  provided  a  brief 
description  of  the  quality  of  the  officers’  work  and  also  rated  them  on 
specific  characteristics.  ..  . 

2.  More  than  300  of  the  officers  in  immediate  supervision  of  air-crew  per¬ 
sonnel  indicated  on  a  check  list  of  20  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  ether  personal 
characteristics,  their  judgments  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  these 
requirements  for  an  individual  capable  of  doing  superior  work  of  a  specific 
type  in  combat  operations. 

3.  The  specific  tasks  performed  by  the  personnel  mentioned  above  and  the 
skills  and  abilities  necessary  for  obtaining  good  results  were  observed  on 
various  flights  and  operational  missions,  including  a  high-altitude  group- 
formation  training  mission  over  England  with  the  91st  Bombardment  Group 
(B-17),  an  operational  mission  from  England  to  Ludwigshafen,  Germany, 
with  the  100th  Bombardment  Group  (B-17),  a  close-support  fragmentation 
bombing  mission  in  Italy  on  materiel  and  troop  concentrations  back  of  the 
northern  enemy  lines  of  the  Nettuno  beachhead  with  the  47th  Bombardment 
Group  (A-20).  routine  flights  in  B-2S  and  B-26  type  planes,  and  a  half-hour 
pickaback  ride  including  simulated  combat  maneuvers  in  a  P-38  with  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  1st  Fighter  Group. 

4.  The  mission  folders  for  groups  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force  on  each  visual 
bombing  mission  in  which  the  particular  group  participated  during  the  period 
I  September  1943  to  31  December  1943  were  examined  and  the  results  ana¬ 
lyzed.  The  analysis  was  primarily  concerned  with  determining  the  reasons 
why  the  bombs  fell  where  they  did  with  respect  to  aiming  point.  In  estab¬ 
lishing  where  the  bombs  fell,  the  strike  photographs  in  the  group  mission 
folders  were  supplemented  by  the  bomb  plots  prepared  by  the  Operational 
Research  Section  of  Headquarters,  Eighth  Air  Force.  In  assigning  the  prin¬ 
cipal  factor  responsible  for  poor  bombing  accuracy  the  narrative  reports  of 
the  lead  bombardier  and  the  lead  navigator  were  supplemented  with  informal 
discussions  with  the  group  and  squadron  officers.  Similar  studies  were  made 
of  bombing  accuracy  for  groups  in  the  Ninth  and  Twelfth  Air  Forces. 

In  the  report7  which  was  submitted  to  the  Air  Staff  in  April  1944,  it  was 
recommended  that  (1)  psychological  personnel  be  sent  to  England  immedi¬ 
ately  to  carry  on  combat  validation  studies  and  develop  procedures  for  the 
selection  of  lead  crews;  (2)  psychological  personnel  be  assigned  to  the  Con- 
.  tinental  Air  Forces  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  superior  individuals  in  each 

1  Klinii-.n.  J.ka  C.  Knci  cm  ?u-.  ry  r>*  An  Cm  f'fisnnrt  in  the  Li[hth,  Xintk,  Tieeljth,  tni 
fi'UemiK  Aw  Atr  I  orcri.  1 W4. 
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°fthe  /PKialue.  to  be  trained  together  as  potential  lead  crews;  (3) 

exisurg  procedures  for  the  defection  of  aircrew  personnel  be  modified 
by  substituting  special  aptitude  scores  (slanines)  for  fighter  and  bomber 
pi.ots  for  the  single  pilot  stanine  in  use  at  that  time  and  also  obtaining  spe¬ 
cial  stanines  for  the  various  enlisted  air-crew  duty  assignments;  (4)  certain 
new  tests  designed  to  measure  combat  requirements  not  adequately  covered 
be  developed  for  inclusion  in  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Test  Battery;  and 
(5)  psychological  research  in  the  AAF  Personnel  Distribution  Command  be 
focussed  on  the  problem  of  determining  the  type  of  duty  in  which  the  return¬ 
ing  air-crew  personnel  with  combat  experience  ran  make  the  most  effective 
contribution  to  the  general  war  effort  ,y.  4  . 

AN  INTEGRATED  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  . 

ON  AIR-CREW  PROBLEMS  T::1.:'.'.' 


In  May  1944,  the  Air-Crew  Evaluation  and  Research  Detachment  rec¬ 
ommended  was  assembled  and  flown  to  the  European  theater  to  cariy  out  re¬ 
search  projects  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force.  At  a  conference  in  the  AAF  Train¬ 
ing  Command  Headquarters  in  May  1944  procedures  were  developed  for 
obtaining  separate  fighter-pilot  and  bomber-pilot  stanines.  Changes  were 
also  made  in  the  tests  and  weights  to  be  used  in  computing  other  stanines  on 
the  basis  of  the  report  of  combat  requirements. 

Early  in  August  1944,  a  conference  was  held  in  conjunction  with  an  Air 
Forces  training  conference  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.  At  this  conference  plans 
were  developed  for  the  work  of  the  psychological  research  units  which  had 
been  authorized  for  the  Continental  Air  Forces  by  the  Air  Staff.  Plans  were 
also  discussed  for  psychological  research  in  the  combat  air  forces. 

One  of  the  central  problems  for  the  Continental  Air  Forces  units  was  to 
develop  procedures  for  the  selection  of  personnel  for  lead  crews  and  other 
special  types  of  operational  training.  It  was  also  planned  that  additional 
data  regarding  special  requirements  of  fighter  pilots  and  bomber  pilots,  in¬ 
cluding  necessary  qualifications  for  airplane  commanders,  would  be  studied 
by  these  groups.  Another  important  problem  was  the  adjustment  of  combat 
returnees  and  their  attitude  toward  a  second  tour  of  combat  duty. 

By  the  spring  of  1945,  reports  on  studies  of  combat  operations  from  the 
three  Air-Crew  Evaluation  and  Research  Detachments  were  available  and 
rosters  on  microfilm  of  the  aptitude-test  scores  of  men  assigned  to  air-crew 
training  had  been  prepared.  Proficiency  tests  had  also  been  developed  by  the 
Training-Command  research  projects  for  each  of  the  air-crew  specialties  and 
a  center  for  the  formation  of  combat  crews  was  activated  at  Lincoln  Army 
Air  Field  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.  With  the  availability  of  these  data  and  materials 
it  was  possible  to  develop  the  final  procedures  to  be  used  in  the  formation 
of  bomber  crews.  These  were  agreed  upon  at  a  conference  of  aviation  psy¬ 
chologists  at  Lincoln  Army  Air  Field  in  May  1945. 

In  the  spring  of  1945,  research  on  classification-test  development  was  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  preparation  of  an  alternate  battery  of  tests  which  it  was 
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planned  to  try  out  along  with  tests  in  current  use.  Substantial  progress  bad 
been  made  by  the  Psychological  Research  Projects  in  the  Training  Command 
and  the  Psychological  Branches  in  the  Personnel  Distribution  Command  on 
developing  procedures  for  selecting  returned  personnel  for  instructor  duty, 
and  policies  regarding  a  second  tour  of  duty  were  established.  Research  in 
the  Personnel  Distribution  Command  was  centered  around  the  study  of  com¬ 
bat  leadership  and  the  identification  and  prediction  of  men  developing 
anxiety  reaction  as  a  result  of  combat  stress. 

Also,  in  the  late  spring  of  1945  plans  were  developed  for  establishing  a 
Psychological  Branch  in  the  Aero  Medical  Laboratory  at  Wright  Field  to 
conduct  research  regarding  the  application  of  fundamental  psychological 
principles  to  the  design  of  equipment.  Plans  included  the  study  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  activities  in  the  collecting  and  integrating  of  informaton  from  the 
instrument  panel  and  other  sources,  the  types  of  controls  and  movements 
which  will  insure  maximum  speed  and  precision  in  making  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments,  and  the  basic  facts  concerning  other  human  capacities  affecting  the 
design  of  equipment. 

At  a  conference  in  early  August  1945  at  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine, 
Randolph  Field,  plans  were  developed  for  the  activation  and  staffing  of  the 
Psychological  Branches  in  the  Central  Medical  Establishments  in  combat 
theaters  which  had  finally  been  authorized  by  the  War  Department.  The 
personnel  were  selected  and  in  many  cases  orders  issued,  but  with  the  dose 
of  the  war  in  Japan,  the  men  were  returned  to  their  stations  before  being 
shipped  overseas. 

Following  the  dose  of  the  war,  activities  were  largely  confined  to  the 
preparation  of  comprehensive  reports  regarding  the  research  findings  and 
procedures  developed  during  the  war  period.  A  substantial  amount  of  time 
was  also  spent  in  planning  the  peacetime  Aviation  Psychology  Program  for 
the  Army  Air  Forces.  As  recently  adopted  by  the  Air  Staff,  this  plan  dde- 
gates  responsibility  for  all  psychological  research  in  the  Air  Forces  to  an 
integrated  Aviation  Psychology  Program. 


CHAPTER  THREE _ 

OTIicial  Directives  on  the 
Organization  and  Functions  of 
the  Aviation  Psychology  Program 


HIE  INITIAL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  AGENCY 

The  first  official  directive  with  regard  to  the  Psychological  Research  Agency 
was  the  approval  in  June  1941  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  (l)1  of  the 
recommendation  by  the  Chief  of  the  Medical  Division  that  a  Psychological 
Research  Agency  be  established  in  the  Medical  Division  “for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  intensive  research  in  flying-cadet  selection."  The  next  official  act 
was  the  activation  of  the  Psychological  Research  Agency  in  the  Medical 
Division  by  the  commissioning  of  Dr.  John  C.  Flanagan,  Associate  Director 
of  the  Cooperative  Test  Service  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and 
the  ordering  of  him  to  active  duty  (2)  on  16  July  1941  to  develop  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  organization.  On  29  July  1941,  approval  (3)  was  granted  to 
the  director  to  procure  the  services  of  three  outstanding  professional  men 
in  testing  work  at  the  rank  of  major  to  serve  as  directors  of  the  Psychological 
Research  Units  in  each  of  the  three  training  centers.  The  request  by  the 
director  that  the  program  of  instruction  in  aviation  cadet  replacement  cen¬ 
ters  be  modified  by  setting  aside  6  hours  for  psychological  examinations  In 
the  processing  period  was  approved  by  the  Training  and  Operations  Divi¬ 
sion  (4)  on  IS  August  1941. 

In  August  1941  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  in  commenting  on  a  report  by 
Maj.  Harry  Armstrong,  regarding  the  selection  of  candidates  for  flying  train¬ 
ing  directed  (5)  that  an  intelligence  test  be  introduced  into  the  original 
examination  for  aviation-cadet  appointment.  This  directive  was  referred  by 
the  Military  Personnel  Division  to  the  Medical  Division  on  29  August  1941, 
and  on  that  date  the  Medical  Division  replied,  ‘This  Division  is  at  the 
present  time  preparing  an  intcHiger.ee  test  to  be  applied  for  test  purposes 
immediately  in  the  reception  centers  when  established." 

An  official  directive  on  ‘'Selection  of  Aviation  Cadets"  was  sent  from  the 
Office,  Chief  of  Air  Corps  (6)  to  the  Commanding  General,  Southeast  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.  on  2  October  1941  informing  the  latter  of  the 
initiation  of  a  research  project  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  methods  of 
selecting  and  classifying  aviation  cadets.  The  administration  of  tests  was 
begun  at  Maxwell  Field  on  13  October  1941.  On  the  basis  of  a  research  con- 

1  7>«-  DURt'vn  (e  parrnthn—  LB  ihii  chij Hrf  rtlrf  lo  lb-  BufnV--ffd  till  Ap;v*4U  A  ol  IbH  rrpoft  Ib 
«bi»b  i  hr  |»nw  ill  in,  kniitcv  bb4  uUn  <4  all  ouKltttt  araiwMtl  LB  Urn  a  u*  treat* rd. 
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foresee  of  aviation  psychologists  at  Maxwell  Field  during  the  last  week  in 
October,  an  official  directive  (?)  and  plan  for  the  research  program  on  sclec* 
tb;:  of  aviation  cad':  Is  was  sent  to  the  Commanding  Generals  of  the  South- 
cant  and  Gulf  Cci*t  A’r  Corps  Training  Centers  on  26  and  2?  November 
1941  respectively.  As  sUitd  in  this  directive  “the  immediate  objective  of 
the  Program  will  be  to  determine  by  methods  of  psychological  research  the 
special  abilities  and  psychological  characteristics  of  aviation  cadets  that  are 
associated  with  the  subsequent  success  or  failure  la  flight  training." 

The  plan  stated  that  each  cadet  would  be  given  4  hours  of  group  tests  and 
2  hours  of  individual  tests.  The  tests  were  to  be  selected  by  the  Medical 
Division,  Office,  Chief  of  Air  Corps  in  consultation  with  the  directors  of 
the  Psychological  Research  Units.  All  test  papers  v.uc  to  be  returned  to  the 
Medical  Division,  Office,  Chief  of  Atr  Corps  for  scoring  and  correlation  with 
subsequent  training  records.  A  wide  variety  of  tests  was  administered  to  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  aviation  cadets  at  the  Southeast  and  Gulf  Coast  Air  Corps 
Training  Centers  under  this  plan  during  November  and  December  1941  and 
January  1942. 

TIIE  AIRCREW  SELECTION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  PROGRAM 

Authorizing  and  Initiating  the  Program 

On  23  October  1941  the  Medical  Division  proposed  (8)  that ,  “all  research 
and  lest  development  relating  to  tests  for  the  selection  and  classification  of 
flying  personnel  be  made  the  responsibility  of  the  Medical  Division,  Office, 
Chief  of  Air  Corps."  On  19  November  1941  this  division  also  proposed  (9) 
that  a  general  examination  be  substituted  for  the  2-year  college  educational 
requirement  as  soon  as  practicable.  As  the  result  of  comments  and  confer¬ 
ences  which  followed  these  proposals  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  issued  a 
directive  (10)  on  20  December  1941  assigning  the  following  responsibilities 
to  the  various  staff  divisions.  The  text  of  this  directive  is  quoted  in  full  below: 

1.  In  connection  with  the  classification  and  selection  of  air -crew  personnel,  the  following 
assignment  of  functions  to  divisions  is  made: 

a.  The  Medical  Division: 

(I)  The  preparation  of  clarification  tests  and  all  research  connected  therewith. 

(?)  The  •ubmi.-Mon  of  recommendations  regarding  the  adoption  and  use  of  such  ttsts 
to  the  Military  Personnel  Division  through  the  Training  Division. 

O)  The  handling  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  such 
approved  classification  te.-ts  as  may  be  given  to  Army  personnel  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Air  Corjis  training  center  commanders. 

(4)  The  reproduction  and  supply  of  classification  testa. 

(5)  The  preparation  of  fiscal  estimates  and  the  procurement  of  personnel  required  for 
the  elocution  of  the  foregoing  functions. 

(6)  The  prrparalion  of  statistical  data  showing  the  results  obtained  by  the  utilization 
of  classification  testa. 

L.  The  Military  Personnel  Division: 

(1)  Approve  with  the  concurrence  r»f  the  Training  Division  all  classification  testa  prior 
to  utilization  (or  « Section  purposes. 

(2)  1.  tal...h  standards  for  qual.ication'  ivilh  the  coarurrvnce  oi  the  Training  Divi- 
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c.  The  Tninin*  Divbioa:  - 

(1}  Will  br  to  ifat  nHoftto  sod  «efa«iufaes  el  tirar  to  be  tfevotrt  to  tht 

ttUnc  cl  both  approved  cUsiificaiiuo  tali  ud  ftw.-jxh  teu  in  Air  Corpj  train- 
icj  center  e.'Ul'i.'-kmcatt. 

(2)  Initiate  the  tetku  to  secure  cLu  on  student  tninine  performance  u  requested  by 
the  Medial  Di virion. 

2.  la  *t  torch  oct  with  tbt  con  teal*  ol  the  preetdin*  paragraph,  it  it  recommended  tbit 
the  Medical  Diviaea  immediate!)'  take  over  mpooiilalUy  to  research  is  connection  with 
the  project  to  the  selection  of  bombardier  and  navigator  traiscoi  bow  fatiaf  carried  on  fay 
the  Personnel  Classification  Section  ol  (fat  Air  Corps  Technical  Training  Command  Thk 
program  t»  being  anted  out  in  conjonction  with  the  Personnel  Procedures  Section  ol  An 
Adjutant  General's  Office. 

In  recommending  the  use  of  a  general  examination  in  the  memorandum 
(9)  mentioned  above,  the  director  of  the  psychological  research  group  stated, 
“The  substitution  of  this  general  test  for  the  present  educational  requirement 
for  aviation  cadets  seems  to  be  clearly  justified.  However,  it  is  recognised 
that  the  setting  up  of  requirements  based  chiefly  cn  logical  analyses  of  the 
duties  of  personnel  has  often  led  to  the  establishment  of  restrictions  in.  the 
selection  of  incoming  personnel  which,  however  reasonable  in  appearance, 
are  not  later  found  to  be  justified  when  an  actual  comparison  lest  is  mode. 
It  is  therefore  believed  that  special  tests  for  the  selection  of  aviation  cadets 
for  specific  types’ of  training  should  be  recommended  only  after  these  tests 
have  proved  effective  in  classifying  the  cadets  of  superior  promise  in  succes¬ 
sive  classes  containing  several  thousand  individual*.” 

The  final  draft  of  the  general  examination  was  completed  shortly  after 
this  directive  was  received  and  a  general  directive  was  prepared  (11)  on 
instructions  for  Aviation  Cadet  Examining  Boards  and  requirements  for  ap¬ 
pointment  o$  aviation  caduts.  This  v;os  signed  for  the  War  Deportment  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff  on  7  January  1942  and  published  in  printed  form  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  Aviation  Cadet  Examining  Boards  on  10  January.  This  form 
of  the  Aviation  Cadet  Qualifying  Examination  was  approved  (12)  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  board  appointed  by  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
and  put  into  official  use  in  the  Aviation  Cadet  Examining  Boards  on  IS 
January  1942. 

The  directive  of  7  January'  1942  changed  the  age  limits  to  18  to  26  inclu¬ 
sive,  removed  the  restriction  against  married  men,  and  substituted  the  Aval- 
lion  Cadet  Qualifying  Examination  for  the  2-year  college  requirement.  This 
directive  also  provided  that  all  aviation  cadets  (air-crew)  rejwrt  to  one  of 
the  three  replacement  centers  where  they  would  be  given  a  complete  physical 
examination  for  flying  duty.  The  directive  further  stated,  “Those  cadets 
who  pass  the  physical  examination  for  flying  duty,  WD,  AGO  Form  64,  will 
then  be  given  further  mental  and  psychological  examinations  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  for  which  type  of  air-crew  training  the  cadet  is  best  qualified. 
Upon  the  basis  of  these  further  tests,  the  aviation  cadet  (;.ir-crtw)  is  classi¬ 
fied  and  specifically  selected  for  either  bombardier,  navigator,  or  pilot  train¬ 
ing." 
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To  accomplish  this  classification,  the  Wot  Department  approved  tod  pub¬ 
lished  a  directive  (13)  on  4  February  1942.  This  directive  provided  the 
authority  for  activating  a  Psychological  Research  Unit  at  each  of  the  Air 
Corps  Replacement  Training  Centers.  Psychological  Research  Units  Not. 
1,  2,  and  3  were  activated  at  Maxwell  Field,  Kelly  Field,  and  Santa  Ana 
Army  Air  Base,  respectively.  Lt.  Col  L,  F.  Shaffer,  Lt,  Cot  R.  T.  Rock,  and 
Col.  J.  P.  Guilford  were  assigned  as  Directors  of  Psychological  Research 
Unite  Sol  1,  2,  and  3,  respectively.  This  directive  alio  provided:  “all  en¬ 
listed  men  who  are  classified  ae  psychological  assistants  at  the  time  of  induc¬ 
tion  will  be  assigned  to  Psychological  Units  in  the  Air  Corps  until  the  allot¬ 
ments  are  filled.  All  enlisted  men  so  classified  and  assigned  will  be  sent 
Immediately  to  one  of  the  Air  Corps  Replacement  Training  Centers.  The 
Commander  at  the  Replacement  Training  Center  will  be  responsible  fox  the 
enlisted  man’s  basic  training  and  assignment  to  the  Psychological  Unit  at 
that  station.1* 

The  School  of  Aviation  Medicine  was  given  the  responsibility  along  with 
Psychological  Research  Unit  No.  2  for  developing  and  procuring  apparatus 
tests  of  coordination,  reaction  time,  and  other  psychological  functions.  Col. 
Arthur  W.  Melton  was  made  Chief,  Department  of  Psychology,  Research 
Section,  School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  Randolph  Field.  While  awaiting 
approval  of  his  application  for  a  commission,  Dr.  Melton  had  served  for 
several  weeks  as  an  expert  consultant  in  the  Psychological  Branch  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

On  2  February  1942,  following  a  conference  of  the  three  Directors  of  the 
Psychological  Research  Units  and  personnel  of  the  Psychological  Branch  in 
the  Medical  Division,  Office,  Chief  of  .Air  Corps,  the  first  of  a  scries  of  direc¬ 
tives  and  plans  (14)  for  the  classification  of  aviation  cadets  was  sent  to  the 
Commanding  Generals  of  the  Southeast,  Gulf  Coast,  and  West  Coast  Air 
Corps  Training  Centers.  The  directive  stated  that  the  objectives  of  the 
procedures  established  were:  (1)  to  classify  newly  enlisted  aviation  cadets 
(air  crew)  for  training  as  bombardiers,  navigators,  or  pilots  on  the  basis  of 
psychological  aptitude  tests,  measures  of  skill,  knowledge,  interests,  physical 
qualifications,  and  other  pertinent  considerations;  and  (2)  to  collect  data 
and  carry  out  research  relating  to  the  construction,  improvement,  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  psychological  aptitude  tests  for  this  purpose.  The  directive  also 
provided  that  “direct  communication  regarding  technical  matters  between 
the  heads  o!  Psychological  Units  and  the  Medical  Division,  Office,  (Thief  of 
the  Air  Curps  through  the  Surgeon  is  authorized.” 

The  plan  provided  that  2  days  would  be  allotted  for  obtaining  the  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  aptitudes,  preferences,  skills,  knowledge,  and  interests  to  be 
used  in  the  classification  of  aviation  cadets.  Six  hours  were  provided  for  the 
administration  of  printed  tests  and  2  hours  were  provided  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  apparatus  tests  requiring  one  set  of  apparatus  for  each  cadet  tested. 
The  plan  specified  that  the  clarification  procedures  would  consist  of  five 
steps.  These  steps  were  as  follows: 
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Tin  fin*  step  la  the  ciusifieation  procedure  b  (be  presentation  o(  matrrUk  describing 
(In  Mtpeoiv*  duties  oi  bombarfien,  navigators,  and  pilot*  and  ghla g  specific  inform*  ikm 
concerning  the  aptitudes  and  other  chanctt ristk*  omuuy  (or  successful  performance  o( 
(hew  function*  Alter  re* din*  time  descriptions  the  cadet  will  U  rtqulin]  to  asuwee  > 
number  of  questions  (bout  their  cob  teat*  to  Insure  that  be  reads  nod  understand*  them 
tufijr. 

The  second  step  lor  the  cadet  Is  to  indicate  his  preference  for  one  of  the  specific  type*  «! 
training  based  on  bU  own  analysis  of  hi*  interests  and  aptitude*  and  hi*  judgment  as  to  the 
type  of  service  in  whkb  be  could  tender  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  Air  Force*'  tfort 

The  next  step  Is  the  taking  of  individual  and  group  testa  teats  of  graph  rend* 

tag,  dial  reading,  table  reading,  line  length,  point  distance,  path  distance,  numerical  opera¬ 
tions,  apecd  of  identification,  spatial  orientation,  mathematics,  following  direction,  feel  of 
controls,  coordination,  serial  reaction  time,  and  finger  dexterity  as  supplied  by  the  Ottos, 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps. 

On  the  basis  of  the  result*  obtained  as  outlined  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  predictive 
score*  (ranging  from  1  to  9)  are  assigned  each  cadet  (or  each  of  the  three  types  of  aviation 
cadet  (air-crew)  training,  In  this  process,  previous  training  will  be  credilHl  a*  follow*: 

(1)  Soto  Certificate ;  2  points  to  be  added  to  pilot  score, 

(2)  Solo  Certificate  and  thirty  or  more  tog  hours;  i  points  to  be  added  to  pilot  scon. 

A  specific  recommendation  u  to  type  oi  training  (or  each  aviation  cadet  Is  on  the 

following  basis: 

(1)  Cadets  stating  that  they  preftr  assignment  to  the  type  of  aviation -cadet  training 
in  which  their  aptitude  is  most  outstanding  will  be  so  recommended. 

(2)  Those  cadets  whose  predicted  performance  is  above  average  (a  grade  of  6  or  bet¬ 
ter)  with  respect  to  the  type  of  training  listed  as  their  first  preference  will  be  rec¬ 
ommended  (or  their  first  preference. 

(3)  OI  the  cadets  remaining  unassigned  alter  these  steps,  those  whose  predicted  per¬ 
formance  is  above  average  with  respect  to  their  second  preference  will  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  that  type  o(  training. 

(4)  The  third  preference  will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  for  the  remaining  group 
and  recommendations  made. 

(5)  The  remainder  oi  the  aviation  cadet*  will  be  recommended  for  the  type  ol  train¬ 
ing  in  which  they  make  the  highest  He  re  without  regard  ior  preference,  except  in 
the  following  two  situations:  first,  if  the  aviation  cadet  indicates  a  higher  prefer¬ 
ence  for  training  as  aviation  cadet  in  one  of  the  ground-crew  categories  and  appears 
to  have  the  necessary’  qualifications  for  such  training,  the  necessary  credential* 
for  him  should  be  submitted  to  the  Office,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  for  consideration  • 
for  assignment  to  that  specialty ;  second,  if  the  aviation  cadet  indicates  a  higher 
preference  for  air-crew  duty  in  an  enlisted  status  than  for  the  type  of  aviation- 
cadet  training  for  which  his  predicted  performance  is  highest,  this  preference 
should  be  tunfirmrd  by  an  interview  and  the  rccommctsdatJon  should  be  made 
that  he  revert  to  enlisted  status  and  be  assigned  to  the  preferred  type  of  training. 

(6)  Those  cadets  as  icnrd  for  a  type  of  training  for  which  their  predicted  performance 
is  low  (a  grade  of  4  or  below)  wilt  be  recommended  for  trainine  probaiionaDy 
with  the  request  that  their  performance  be  observed  closely  in  the  Initial  stages 
of  training  with  a  view  to  early  elimination  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory. 

At  the  same  time  a  list  of  the  tests  to  be  used  and  a  statement  ( 1 S)  of  pro* 
cedures  for  combining  and  weighting  these  tests  in  obtaining  the  three  apti¬ 
tude  scores  (stanines)  were  transmitted  to  each  Psychological  Research 
Unit 

Defining  Responsibility  and  Functions 

From  July  1941  through  February  1942  the  psychological  research  and 
development  work  carried  on  und*  r  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  the  Air  Sur- 
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geos  operated  on  the  basis  of  directives  previously  referred  to,  prepared  in 
the  Office,  Chief  of  Air  Corps.  After  the  War  Department  reorganization 
described  in  War  Department  Circular  No.  59  (16),  published  2  March 
1942,  the  functions  of  that  office  were  assumed  by  the  Commanding  General, 
Army  Air  Forces,  and  the  Psychological  Section,  Research  Branch,  Medical 
Division,  Office,  Chief  of  Air  Corps,  became  the  Psychological  Branch,  Re¬ 
search  Division,  Office  of  the  Air  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces. 

It  had  been  assumed  that  the  Commanding  General,  Army  Air  Forces, 
was  responsible  for  research  and  development  work  regarding  procedures 
for  the  selection  and  classification  of  air-crew  personnel.  The  propriety  of 
this  assumption  was  questioned  by  psychological  personnel  in  the  Adjutant 
General’s  Office  of  the  War  Department.  On  13  April  1942  a  directive  (17) 
concerning  classification  and  testing  procedures  for  commissioned,  warrant 
and  enlisted  personnel  was  approved  and  published  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-l.  This  directive,  while  not  specifically 
mentioning  air  crew,  could  be  interpreted  as  giving  the  Adj’utant  General 
responsibility  for  developing  classification  procedures  for  air  crew  as  well 
as  all  other  military  personnel. 

A  directive  (18)  was  therefore  prepared  for  the  signature  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-l,  specifically  concerning  responsibility  for  the  selection 
and  classification  of  air  crew  personnel.  This  was  approved  and  published 
on  12  May  1942  and  stated  specifically  that  “the  Commanding  General, 
Army  Air  Forces  will  continue  to  have  responsibility  for  and  control  of  the 
selection  and  classification  of  military  personnel  for  air-crew  duty.”  The 
directive  also  charged  the  Commanding  General,  Army  Air  Forces  with  cer¬ 
tain  specific  activities  such  as  the  development  of  practical  examinations  for 
use  in  the  selection  and  classification  of  air-crew  personnel. 

The  activation  and  staffing  of  the  Headquarters  AAF  Flying  Training 
Command  early  in  1942  made  possible  the  delegation  to  that  Command  by 
Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  of  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
classification  tests  and  the  follow-up  and  analysis  of  the  results.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of  delegating  all  operating  functions 
to  field  organizations,  leaving  only  policy  making  and  over-all  supervision 
to  the  higher  headquarters.  AAF  Regulation  No.  35-24  (19)  published  22 
May  1942  listed  those  functions  for  which  the  Air  Surgeon  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  responsible  with  respect  to  selection  and  classification  of  personnel 
for  air-crew  assignment  and  those  functions  delegated  to  the  Commanding 
General,  AAF  Flying  Training  Command. 

To  proride  the  necessary  psychological  staff  to  carry  out  the  functions 
delegated  to  Headquarters  AAF  Training  Command  by  this  directive.  Col. 
Frank  A.  Geldard  was  transferred  from  the  Psychological  Branch  in  the 
Office  of  the  Air  Surgeon  to  the  position  of  Chief,  Psychological  Section, 
Office  of  the  Surgeon,  Headquarters  AAF  Flying  Training  Command.  Col. 
Geldard  had  been  in  charge  of  th,°  Field  Research  Section  in  the  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Branch  pending  the  activation  of  a  fourth  Psychological  Research  Unit. 
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Since  it  was  decided  to  process  all  aviation  cadets  through  three  centers,  this 
fourth  unit  was  not  needed.  Since  this  directive  delegated  authority  for 
“collecting  classification-test  results  and  data  on  success  in  air-crew  training 
schools  and  performing  the  statistical  analyses  necessary  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  prediction  of  classification  tests”  to  Headquarters  AAF  Flying 
Training  Command,  Lt.  Col.  Walter  L.  Dccmer,  Jr.  was  also  transferred  to 
that  Command.  Col.  Deemer  had  been  brought  into  the  Psychological 
Branch  to  carry  on  this  work  and  it  was  believed  desirable  that  he  continue 
to  supervise  it  in  its  new  location. 

As  general  policy  became  clarified,  and  procedures  for  selection  and  classi¬ 
fication  became  well  established,  further  responsibility  for  psychological  re¬ 
search  was  delegated  to  the  Commanding  General,  AAF  Training  Command. 
In  a  directive  (20)  concerning  the  Aviation  Cadet  Qualifying  Examination 
dated  1  September  1943,  the  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  additional 
forms  of  the  Aviation  Cadet  Qualifying  Examination  under  the  general  pol¬ 
icies  outlined  by  the  Office  of  the  Air  Surgeon  was  delegated  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  research  units  under  the  Surgeon,  Headquarters  AAF  Training  Com¬ 
mand.  Similarly,  responsibility  for  the  immediate  supervision  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  research  and  test  development  projects  in  the  psychological  research 
units  of  the  AAF  Training  Command  was  delegated  (21)  to  Headquarters 
AAF  Training  Command.  This  responsibility  included  the  preparation  of 
reports,  the  evaluation  of  results,  and  the  preparation  of  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  tests  and  weights  for  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Test 
Battery. 

Modifying  and  Extending  Procedures 

Minor  changes  in  the  tests  and  weights  used  in  the  Air-Crew  Classifica¬ 
tion  Test  Battery  were  made  during  the  spring  of  1942  as  new  tests  became 
available.  On  9  May  1942  a  new  directive  and  plan  (22)  was  sent  to  Head¬ 
quarters  AAF  Flying  Training  Command  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  Army 
Air  Forces.  At  the  same  time  the  Psychological  Division  of  the  Ofncc  of  the 
Air  Surgeon  prepared  and  distributed  a  new  statement  (23)  concerning  pro¬ 
cedures  for  combining  scores  on  Aviation  Cadet  Classification  Examinations 
and  a  mimeographed  booklet  (24)  containing  directions  for  administering  and 
scoring  Aviation  Cadet  Classification  Tests.  On  3  June  1942  a  directive 

(25)  was  sent  to  the  Commanding  General,  AAF  Flying  Training  Command, 
giving  revised  weights  and  directions  for  administering  Aviation  Cadet  Class¬ 
ification  Tests. 

The  printing  of  some  new  test  booklets  and  the  production  of  a  number  of 
copies  of  certain  apparatus  tests  made  it  desirable  to  issue  a  new  directive 

(26)  from  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  regarding  classification  testing 
procedures  on  3  July  1942.  Two  major  changes  were  made  in  classification 
procedures.  It  was  stated,  “Cadets  with  predicted  scores  of  4  or  below  for 
navigation  training  have  almost  invariably  been  found  to  be  unsatisfactory 
material  for  navigation  training,  it  . is  therefore  directed  that  no  one  shall  be 
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assigned  to  navigation  training  who  does  not  have  a  predicted  score  for  navi¬ 
gation  training  of  at  least.  5  (average). 

“It  has  been  established  that  much  time  is  now  being  wasted  by  reclassify¬ 
ing  cadets  who  have  been  eliminated  from  one  type  of  air-crew  school  because 
of  lack  of  aptitude,  and  attempting  to  train  them  for  another  type  of  air¬ 
crew  duty  for  which  they  have  even  less  aptitude.  It  is  therefore  directed 
that  any  cadet  who  has  been  eliminated  from  one  type  of  air-crew  training 
shall  not  be  classified  for  another  type  of  air-crew  training  unless  his  pre¬ 
dicted  score  for  this  type  of  training  is  above  average  (at  least  6).” 

This  directive,  which  established  what  became  known  as  the  July  1942 
battery,  was  followed  at  periodic  intervals  by  new  directives  establishing 
the  December  1942  battery,  the  July  1943  battery,  the  November  1943  bat¬ 
tery,  and  the  September  1944  battery. 

The  changes  in  tests  and  weights  for  these  subsequent  batteries  were  based 
upon  research  findings  and  resulted  from  conferences  of  the  directors  of  the 
psychological  research  groups  and  the  chief  of  the  psychological  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces. 

The  directive  establishing  the  December  1942  battery  (27)  was  prepared 
in  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  following  a  conference  at  Headquarters 
AAF  Flying  Training  Command  and  was  dated  24  October  1942.  By  this 
time  sufficient  models  of  all  apparatus  tests  had  been  produced  so  that  the 
Air-Crew  Classification  Test  Battery  could  be  uniform  for  all  three  training 
centers.  Also  for  the  first  time  there  was  a  substantial  amount  of  data  re¬ 
garding  the  validities  and  intercorrelations  of  the  various  tests  on  which  to 
base  weights  to  be  used  in  combining  the  scores.  This  directive  also  modi¬ 
fied  the  procedures  for  making  recommendations  for  training.  This  part  of 
the  directive  is  quoted  as  follows: 

After  the  preferences  of  cadets  have  been  secured  and  their  predictive  scores  for  training; 
:n  each  of  the  specialties  have  been  determined,  the  following  procedure  will  be  followed  in 
making  recommendations  for  training. 

a.  The  first  step  in  determining  the  recommended  classification  of  an  aviation  cadet 
will  be  to  determine  the  air-crew  duties  for  which  he  is  psychologically  qualified 
for  air-crew  training  as  follows: 

(1)  for  bombardier  or  pilot  training  if  his  aptitude  score  for  these  types  of  train¬ 
ing  is  3  or  above. 

(2)  for  navigator  training  if  his  aptitude  score  for  this  type  of  training  is  5  or 
above. 

b.  The  second  step  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  cadet  indicated  c.n  the  Aviation 
Cadet  Preference  Blank  (Form  CESOlE)  that  he  desired  assignment  to  the  type 
of  training  for  which  he  has  the  most  aptitude.  If  the  cadet  did  indicate  such  a 
desire,  he  will  be  recommended  for  the  type  of  training  for  which  he  has  the 
highest  aptitude  score,  provided: 

(1)  that  his  aptitude  score  for  such  training  is  at  least  3  points  higher  than  for  the 
type  of  training  given  the  highest  preference  of  those  for  which  he  is  qualified, 
and 

(2)  that  be  confirms  in  an  interview  the  desire  to  be  so  recommended. 

c.  If  a  recommendation  is  not  made  under  section  “b”  above,  the  next  step  will  be 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  cadet  has  an  aptitude  score  of  3  or  4  (below  aver- 
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age)  for  the  type  of  training  given  the  highest  preference  of  those  for  which  he 
is  qualint-d .  If  the  cadet  did  make  such  a  '•core,  he  veil!  be  recommended  for  the 
specialty  for  which  bis  aptitude  score  is  highest,  provided  that 

(1)  if  iccommer.ded  for  bombardier  or  pilot  training,  his  aptitude  score  is  2  or 
more  points  higher  for  the  recommended  specialty  than  for  his  iirst  preference, 

(2)  if  recommended  for  navigation  training,  his  aptitude  score  for  this  specialty 
is  3  or  more  points  higher  than  for  his  first  preference, 

d.  If  a  recommendation  is  not  made  under  section  “c”  above,  the  cadet  will  be  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  type  of  training  given  the  highest  preference  of  those  for  which 
he  is  qualified. 

All  aviation  cadet*  who  are  to  be  recommended  for  a  type  of  training  other  than  that  for 
which  they  have  the  highest  preference  will  be  interviewed  by  an  officer  of  the  Psychological 
Unit.  The  purpose  of  the  interview  will  be  to  verify  the  cadet's  statement  regarding  assign¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  aptitude  scores,  and  to  explain  the  reasons  for  -rcommending  a  classi¬ 
fication  other  than  the  cadet’s  highest  preference. 

These  procedures  were  modified  somewhat  by  the  Surgeon  of  Headquar¬ 
ters  AAF  Flying  Training  Command  with  the  oral  approval  of  the  Air  Sur¬ 
geon.  The  directive  (2S)  sent  out  by  the  Flying  Training  Command  to  the 
Classification  Centers  stated  that  the  cadets  not  meeting  these  standards  for 
any  of  the  three  types  of  air-crew  training  would  be  interviewed  and  brought 
before  a  board  for  final  decision  as  to  the  Surgeon’s  recommendation.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  months  after  this  directive  was  put  into  effect,  these  boards 
allowed  a  number  of  men  with  pilot  stanines  of  1  and  2  to  enter  pilot  train¬ 
ing.  However,  as  the  groups  had  more  and  more  experience  with  these  men, 
less  and  less  of  them  were  sent  into  pilot  training  until  the  number  was  prac¬ 
tically  negligible  by  the  time  that  the  July  1943  battery  went  into  effect.  ‘ 
At  a  conference  of  the  directors  of  the  psychological  rcscaich  groups  held 
in  Washington  at  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  in  March  1943,  plans  for 
the  July  1943  test  battci}*  and  procedures  /or  preparing  recommendations  for 
assignment  to  training  were  discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  results  from  the 
follow-up  of  several  thousand  men  with  low  aptitude  scores  who  had  been 
sent  into  training  definitely  indicated  that  it  was  undesirable  to  qualify  these 
men  for  flying  training.  The  directive  (29)  issued  by  Headquarters  Army 
Air  Forces  on  2S  May  1943  specified  that  to  qualify  for  pilot  training  a  mini¬ 
mum  pilot  stanine  of  4  was  necessary.  For  navigator  training  a  minimum 
navigator  stanine  of  6,  and  for  bombardier  training  a  minimum  bombardier 
stanine  of  4  together  with  a  navigator  stanine  of  4  was  necessary.  The  nan- 
gator  stanine  requirement  for  men  to  be  trained  as  bombardiers  was  included 
because  of  the  large  number  of  men  scheduled  at  that  time  for  dual  training 
as  both  navigators  and  bombardiers. 

On  10  June  the  first  indorsement  (30)  to  this  directive  was  signed  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  Headquarters  AAF  Flying  Training  Command  and  sent  to 
Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces.  This  indorsement  stated,  “An  insufficient 
number  of  students  is  being  supplied  to  keep  the  college-training  program  up 
to  full  strength  and  there  are  apparently  no  indications  that  the  procure¬ 
ment  situation  will  be  improved  in  the  near  future. .  . 

*  *  *  * 
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**In  view  of  the  present  aviation-cad et  procurement  problems  which  have 
already  affected  this  Command  (this  Command  is  short  11,500  air-crew 
college  trainees),  it  is  recommended  that  the  provisions  in  the  basic  com¬ 
munication  raising  the  stanine  requirement  for  pilot  training  from  3  to  4  be 
rescinded.” 

To  clarify  this  situation,  two  studies  were  prepared  by  the  Psychological 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  the  Air  Surgeon.  The  first  of  these  (31)  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  29  June  1943  and  the  contents  were  communicated  to  the  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Flying  Training  Command  by  telephone.  This  study  showed 
that  as  of  12  June  1943  the  number  of  men  recruited  for  the  aviation-cadet 
training  program  and  not  yet  enrolled  in  primary  flying  or  other  specialized 
training  schools  was  126,144.  Of  this  number  56,395  were  enrolled  in  the 
college  program  and  the  remainder  were  in  basic  training  centers,  classifica¬ 
tion  centers,  and  preflight  schools.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  figure  was 
only  2,000  below  the  maximum  permitted  the  Army  Air  Forces  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff,  that  procurement  since  12  June  had  been  at  a  rate  greater  than 
that  needed  to  meet  current  requirements,  and  that  additional  measures  had 
been  taken  by  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  to  assure  the  continuance  of 
the  recent  procurement  rate. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  “if  the  standards  now  prevailing  in  the 
Flying  Training  Centers  are  maintained,  more  aviation  cadets  will  be  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Advanced  Training  Schools  by  entering  11,600  men  with  aptitude 
scores  of  4  to  9  as  provided  in  the  basic  communication  than  are  now  gradu¬ 
ated  by  entering  12,100  with  aptitude  scores  of  3  to  9.  More  graduates  can 
be  obtained  by  entering  500  men  with  aptitude  scores  of  4  to  9  than  can  be 
obtained  from  entering  1000  men  with  aptitude  scores  of  3.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  this  is  the  fact  that  in  comparison  with  men  having  aptitude 
scores  of  3,  more  than  twice  as  many  of  the  graduates  with  aptitude  scores 
of  4  to  9  will  be  rated  by  their  instructors  as  likely  to  become  superior  mili¬ 
tary  pilots.  This  dilution  of  the  quality  of  the  graduates  is  a  more  important 
consideration  in  terms  of  the  total  war  effort  than  the  500  additional  elimi- 
nees  whose  time  is  being  wasted.” 

On  7  July  1943  a  second  study  (32)  on  this  problem  was  prepared.  This 
was  sent  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Personnel  and  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Training  and  communicated  by  telephone  to 
Headquarters  AAF  Flying  Training  Command.  It  recommended  that  the 
passing  mark  on  the  Aviation  Cadet  Qualifying  Examination  be  established 
at  the  score  of  180  which  was  approximately  one-half  standard  deviation 
lower  than  the  previous  passing  mark  with  the  definite  understanding  that 
only  men  with  pilot  aptitude  scores  of  4  and  above  would  be  sent  into  pilot 
training  by  the  AAF  Flying  Training  Command.  The  study  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Qualifying  Examination  score  and  pilot  stanine  indicated 
that,  as  compared  with  the  existing  procedure,  the  new  plan  would  result  in 
over-all  increases  in  the  numbers  of  aviation  cadets  sent  into  training  and 
graduating  of  14  percent  and  17  percent  respectively.  Training  reported  on 


15  July  19-43  that  it  had  not  yet  had  an  answer  from  Headquarters  AAF 
Flying  Training  Command  concurring  in  the  proposal  to  raise  the  qualifying 
pilot  stanine  to  4  or  above. 

During  the  following  week  the  Air  Surgeon  and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Air 
Staff,  Training  personally  talked  with  officers  at  Headquarters  AAF  Flying 
Training  Command  by  telephone.  The  Air  Surgeon  reported  on  21  July 
1943  that  the  Training  Command  had  agreed  to  the  standard  of  a  pilot  stan¬ 
ine  of  4  with  the  reservation  that  men  with  lower  aptitude  would  be  sent  Into 
training  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  quotas. 

A  directive  (33)  was  issued  by  Headquarters  AAF  Flying  Training  Com¬ 
mand  putting  the  procedures  specified  in  the  directive  from  Headquarters 
Army  Air  Forces  to  be  used  in  preparing  recommendations  for  air-crew  train¬ 
ing  assignments  in  effect  on  10  July  1943.  However,  this  directive  was  modi¬ 
fied  to  require  a  pilot  stanine  of  3  for  qualification  for  pilot  training  rather 
than  4  as  indicated  in  the  original  directive.  On  12  August  Headquarters 
AAF  Flying  Training  Command  issued  a  directive  (34)  instructing  the 
Classification  Centers  to  raise  the  qualifying  pilot  stanine  to  4.  This  went 
into  effect  in  the  various- units  near  the  end  of  August. 

Following  a  conference  at  Headquarters  AAF  Training  Command  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1943  a  memorandum  (35)  outlining  the  data  available  at  that  time 
on  the  validation  of  classification  tests  for  bombardiers,  navigators,  and 
pilots  and  proposing  a  battery  of  tests  and  weights  was  transmitted  by  the 
Surgeon,  AAF  Training  Command  to  the  Air  Surgeon.  This  was  approved 
(36)  with  certain  minor  changes  and  on  1  November  1943  the  new  battery 
was  put  into  effect  at  the  three  Psychological  Research  Units  and  also  at  the 
seven  new  Medical  and  Psychological  Examining  Units  which  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  basic  training  centers  to  test  applicants  before  they  were  sent 
to  college  training. 

In  order  to  activate  these  new  psychological  units,  key  personnel  were 
selected  from  the  existing  three  Psychological  Research  Units.  The  officers 
selected  to  head  the  new  units  were  as  follows: 

Lt.  Col.  Lewis  B.  Ward,  AAF  Medical  and  Psychological  Examining  Unit 
No.  4,  at  AAF  Basic  Training  Center  No.  10,  Greensboro,  N.  C.; 

Lt.  Col.  A.  C.  Tucker,  AAF  Medical  and  Psychological  Examining  Unit  No. 

5,  at  AAF  Basic  Training  Center  No.  4,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.; 

Lt.  Col.  Frederic  Wickert,  AAF  Medical  and  Psychological  Examining  Unit 
No.  6,  at  AAF  Basic  Training  Center  No.  2,  Kecsler  Field,  Miss.; 

Lt.  Col.  Philip  H.  DuBois,  AAF  Medical  and  Psychological  Examining  Unit 
No.  7,  at  AAF  Basic  Training  Center  No.  1,  Jefferson  Barracks,  Me.; 
Maj.  Merrill  F.  Roff,  AAF  Medical  and  Psychological  Examining  Unit  No.  8, 
at  AAF  Basic  Training  Center  No.  3,  Sheppard  Field,  Tex.; 

Maj.  Clarence  W.  tfrown,  AAF  Medical  and  Psychological  Examining  Unit 
No.  9,  at  AAF  Basic  Training  Center  No.  8.  Buckley  Field,  Colo.; 

Maj.  William  E.  Walton,  AAF  Medical  and  Psychological  Examining  Unit 
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Xo.  10,  at  AAF  Basic  Training  Center  No.  12,  Amarillo  Army  Air  Field, 

Amarillo,  Tex. 

The  directive  which  was  put  into  effect  1  November  1943  established  mini¬ 
mum  qualifying  stanines  of  6  for  navigation  training  and  4  for  pilot  train- 
inS*  The  bombardier  qualifying  standard  was  changed  to  a  bombardier 
stanine  of  5  together  with  a  navigator  stanine  of  4. 

The  fact  that  a  large  surplus  of  trained  pilots  existed  became  evident  in  the 
fall  of  1943  and  the  quotas  for  men  entering  into  pilot  training  classes  were 
reduced.  The  very  large  numbers  of  men  available  for  pilot  training  made  it 
possible  at  the  same  time  to  raise  the  qualifying  standards  for  men  sent  into 
training.  On  IS  November  the  minimum  qualifying  stanines  were  set  (37) 
at  S  ior  pilot,  7  for  navigator,  and  S  for  bombardier  together  with  a  naviga¬ 
tor  stanine  of  S.  On  17  December  the  qualifying  stanine  for  pilot  was  raised 

(38)  to  6  and  on  27  December  the  qualiyfing  bombardier  stanine  was  raised 

(39)  to  6  together  with  a  navigator  stanine  of  S.  These  standards  remained 
in  effect  until  the  new  classification  battery  of  September  1944. 

New  tests  and  weights  based  on  the  minimum  acceptable  standards  for 
air-crew  personnel  obtained  from  a  survey  of  more  than  300  of  the  squadron 
commanders  and  officers  in  charge  of  specialized  personnel  in  Eighth,  Ninth, 
Twelfth  and  Fifteenth  Air  Forces  were  contained  in  a  directive  (40)  to  the 
Commanding  General,  AAF  Training  Command  signed  by  the  Chief  of  Air 
Staff  on  7  July  1944.  This  directive  specified  that  stanines  be  computed  for 
fighter  pilot  and  bomber  pilot  separately.  Besides  the  usual  stanines  for 
navigators  and  bombardiers,  stanines  were  computed  for  three  additional 
air-crew  specialties.  These  were  radio  gunner,  mechanic  and  armorer  gun¬ 
ner,  and  career  gunner. 

The  qualifying  standards  for  fighter-pilot  and  bomber-pilot  training  were 
set  at  6  and  it  was  further  specified  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  fighter 
pilots  should  have  stanines  of  7  or  higher.  Navigator  stanine  remained  at  7, 
and  for  bombardier  training  the  single  requirement  of  a  revised  bombardier 
stanine  of  6  was  set.  The  stanines  for  various  types  of  gunners  were  to  be 
used  in  classification  of  men  for  technical  school  and  flexible-gunnery  school 
training  but  the  heavy  demand  for  these  specialists  would  not  permit  the  dis¬ 
qualification  of  men  because  of  low  aptitude.  This  battery  with  these  stand¬ 
ards  went  into  effect  on  1  September  1944.  By  24  October  1944,  further 
reduction  in  quotas  for  training  made  it  desirable  to  raise  (41)  the  minimum 
qualifying  scores  for  bombardier,  navigator,  and  both  types  of  pilot  training 
to  7. 

On  9  December  1944  this  directive  was  modified  (42)  to  require  a  career- 
gunner  stanine  of  6  or  above  for  B-29  career-gunner  training  and  an  armorer- 
mechanic-gucuer  stanine  of  6  or  above  for  training  as  a  B-29  remote-control 
turret  gunner  or  a  B-29  airplane-mechanic-trouble-shooter  gunner.  To 
qualify  for  training  as  a  B-29  armorer-gunner,  an  armorer-mechanic  stanine 
of  5  or  above  was  required.  On  23  December  the  directive  was  further  modi¬ 
fied  (43)  to  introduce  a  new  gunnery  sighting  test  into  the  battery  and 
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modify  the  weights  for  armorer-and-air-mechanic  gunner  and  career  gunner 
to  adapt  them  better  to  the  selection  of  B-29  gunners.  On  19  March  1945  a 
telegraphic  directive  (44)  stated,  “aptitude  qualification  for  any  B-29  gun*, 
ner  position  will  consist  of  aerial- (career)  gunner  stanine  of  5  or  better  and 
no  other  psychological  qualification  will  be  required.” 
t  A  directive  (45)  from  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  to  the  Commanding 
}•  General,  AAF  Training  Command,  dated  10  April  1945  stated,  “It  is  desired 
that  the  radio-operator-gunner  stanine,  armorer-or-alr-meehanle-gunncr  stan¬ 
ine  and  career-gunner  stanine  be  replaced  with  an  aerial-gunner  stanine  and 
a  flight-engineer  stanine.”  New  weights  were  specified  for  the  computation 
of  these  stanines. 

i  The  only  other  change  made  during  the  wartime  program  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  1944  test  battery  was  the  addition  of  a  radar-observer  stanine  effective 
1  June  1945  as  directed  (46)  by  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  on  23  May 
1945.  The  minimum  qualifying  standards  for  both  flight  engineer  and  radar- 
observer  were  set  at  7  at  the  time  computation  of  these  stanines  was  directed. 

THE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  ON  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING 
AND  COMBAT  RETURNEES 

.  Sending  the  first  detachment  of  aviation  psychologists  to  work  at  flying 
\  training  schools  was  the  result  of  a  request  (47)  from  the  Director  of  Indi- 

1  vidual  Training,  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces,  dated  25  August  1942. 

[  This  request  asked  that  the  Office  of  the  Air  Surgeon  set  up  the  necessary 

■  classification  and  aptitude  tests  to  select  the  most  suitable  men  for  training 

M  low  altitude  (D-S)  bombardiers  from  among  the  graduates  of  the  Flexible 
,  Ginnery  Schools.  Research  detachments  were  sent  to  three  of  the  AAF 
Ginnery  Schools  from  the  three  Psychological  Research  Units  on  15  Septem¬ 
ber!  94  2.  The  officers  selected  to  head  these  detachments  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev., 
Haiingcn,  Tex.,  and  Tyndall  Field,  Fla.  were  Maj.  Clarence  \V.  Brown, 
Maj  Glen  Finch,  and  Lt.  Col.  R.  N.  Hobbs,  respectively. 

In  addition  to  their  work  on  selecting  low-altitude  bombardiers,  each  of 
these  detachments  carried  on  research  on  the  selection  of  flexible  gunners 
and  also  on  the  training  of  flexible  gunners.  When  the  flow  of  men  into  low- 
altitude  bombardier  training  was  stopped  after  a  couple  of  months,  the  offi- 
;  cers  in  charge  of  flexible-gunnery  training  requested  that  a  permanent  Psy¬ 
chological  Research  Unit  be  established  at  one  of  the  gunnery  schools.  On 
17  Febnary  1943,  a  psychological  research  detachment  consisting  of  two  of 
the  officers  who  had  worked  in  flexible-gunnery  schools  and  several  enlisted 
men  with  psychological  training  was  established  at  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  On  1 
October  1943  this  detachment  was  formally  activated  (48)  as  Psychological 
Research  Unit  No.  11.  Lt.  Col.  R.  N.  Hobbs  was  made  director  of  this  unit. 

In  the  meantime,  aviation  psychologists  were  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  need  for  research  on  other  aspects  of  personnel  and  training  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  By  this  time,  also,  classification  procedures  were  well  es¬ 
tablished  .and  the  Psychological  Research  Units  were  fairly  adequately 
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staffed.  Accordingly,  in  May  1943  a  staff  study  (49)  was  prepared  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  psychological  staff  under  the  supervision  of  the  Air  Sur¬ 
geon  be  utilized  for  a  coordinated  psychological  research  program  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  air-crew  personnel  procurement  and  classification,  training,  and  redis¬ 
tribution.  The  concurrence  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Air  Staff  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  this  recommendation  and  it  was  formally  approved  by  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Air  Staff  on  21  July  1943.  It  should  be  noted  that  as  originally 
written  it  was  proposed  to  include  research  on  problems  related  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  training  of  men  for  ground-crew  duty  as  well  as  air  crew.  However, 
neither  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  Personnel,  nor  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  Training,  concurred  in  the  inclusion  of  other  than 
air  crew. 

In  August  1943  the  Psychological  Branch  prepared  throe  directives  related 
to  this  program.  One  (SO)  was  to  the  Adjutant  General  for  a  study  relating 
to  procurement  resources  for  air-crew  personnel.  Another  (51)  was  to  the 
newly  established  AAF  Redistribution  Center  outlining  a  psychological  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  organization,  and  the  third  (52)  was  to  the  AAF  Training  Com¬ 
mand  proposing  research  on  the  selection  of  instructors,  the  evaluation  of 
proficiency  of  men  in  flying  training,  the  evaluation  of  the  relative  effective¬ 
ness  of  various  training  devices  and  procedures  and  the  study  of  special  psy¬ 
chological  problems  of  instruction.  The  Air  Surgeon  decided  that  insufficient 
staff  and  facilities  were  available  to  carry  out  the  study  on  procurement  re¬ 
sources  and  this  was  abandoned. 

The  assignment  to  the  AAF  Redistribution  Center  of  an  aviation  psycholo¬ 
gist  experienced  in  the  Program  was  approved  in  August  1943.  The  Air  Sur¬ 
geon  decided  that  rather  than  issue  a  specific  directive  on  a  psychological 
research  program,  an  officer  would  be  assigned  to  study  the  problem  and  to 
develop  detailed  plans  for  a  psychological  program  in  that  organization. 

Lt.  Col.  Laurance  F.  Shaffer  was  selected  to  develop  and  direct  the  psycho¬ 
logical  program  in  the  AAF  Redistribution  Center  and  was  made  Chief,  Psy¬ 
chological  Division,  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  Headquarters  AAF  Redistribu¬ 
tion  Center,  in  September  1943. 

On  19  April  1944  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  directed  (53)  that  the 
AAF  Redistribution  Center  establish  a  psychological  testing  program  with  . 
a  unit  at  AAF  Redistribution  Station  No.  2,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Lt.  CoL 
Frederic  Wickert  was  made  Chief,  Psychological  Branch,  Office  of  the  Sur¬ 
geon,  at  this  station. 

On  12  August  1944  a  directive  (54)  was  issued  from  Headquarters  Army 
Air  Forces  establishing  a  psychological  program  in  all  Redistribution  Sta¬ 
tions  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  administering  instructor-selection  tests. 
Li.  Col.  St.  Clair  A.  Switzer  was  selected  to  be  Chief,  Psychological  Branch,' 
Office  of  the  Surgeon,  AAF  Redistribution  Station  No.  I,  Atlantic  City; 
Maj.  Merrill  T.  H oil  inshea d  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  branch  at  AAF 
Redistribution  Station  No.  3,  Santa  Monica;  Maj.  Chester  W.  Harris  was 
selected  for  the  similar  position  at  AAF  Redistribution  Station  No.  4,  Santa 
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Ana  Amy  Air  Base;  and  Maj.  Frederick  B.  Dans  was  chosen  for  AAF  Re¬ 
distribution  Station  No.  5,  Camp  Davis.  To  coordinate  the  work  of  these 
branches  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Chief,  Psychological  Division, 
Maj.  Merrill  F.  Roff  was  brought  into  Headquarters  AAF  Redistribution 
Center. 

On  1  June  1944  the  AAF  Redistribution  Center  was  reconstituted  as  the 
AAF  Personnel  Distribution  Command  and  on  28  October  194 ;  the  Aviation 
Psychology  Program  in  AAF  Convalescent  Hospitals  was  formally  estab¬ 
lished  (SS).  At  that  time  Psychological  Services  Branches,  under  the  tech¬ 
nical  supervision  of  the  Psychological  Division,  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  Head¬ 
quarters  AAF  Personnel  Distribution  Command,  were  organized  in  all  AAF 
Convalescent  Hospitals.  To  develop  and  coordinate  this  program  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief,  Psychological  Division,  Capt.  Sidney  W.  Bijou 
was  brought  into  Headquarters  AAF  Personnel  Distribution  Command.  The 
officers  placed  in  charge  of  the  Psychological  Sendees  Branches  are  listed  be¬ 
low  together  with  the  name  of  the  station  at  which  the  AAF  Convalescent 
Hospital  was  located: 

■  Samt  Start* 

Capt.  Paul  R.  DiDer - - - Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Capt.  Donald  E.  Super— . - . . . . . .Miami  Beach,  Fla.. 

Maj.  Harry  V.  McNeil . . . . . Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 

Maj.  Glen  L.  Heathers  Bowman  Field,  Ky. 

Lt.  Col.  Hermann  O.  Schmidt . Fort  Logan,  Colo. 

Lt.  Col.  Henry  Obel . Fort  George  Wright,  Wash. 

Lt.  Col.  Lee  E.  Travis . . Santa  Ana  Array  Air  Base,  Calif. 

Maj.  Milton  B.  Jensen . . . . . Camp  Davis,  N.  C. 

Lt.  Col.  George  Forlano .  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Maj.  Edward  I.  Strongin . Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.  Y. 

Lt.  Col.  R.  N.  Hobbs . . . . Cochran  Field,  Ga. 

The  Air  Surgeon  transmitted  the  directive  on  training  research  to  the  Sur¬ 
geon  of  the  AAF  Training  Command  informally  rather  than  through  official 
correspondence  channels.  The  Surgeon  of  the  AAF  Training  Command  in¬ 
dicated  in  discussions  with  the  Air  Surgeon  that  he  concurred  in  its  general 
provisions  and  would  proceed  along  those  lines  without  the  necessity  of  a 
formal  directive.  Plans  for  increasing  the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to 
training  research  were  discussed  at  a  conference  including  representatives  of 
all  of  the  Psychological  Research  Units  at  Headquarters  AAF  Training  Com¬ 
mand  in  September  1943. 

One  of  the  first  units  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  its  time  to  training  re¬ 
search  was  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  which  was  activated  (56)  at 
Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base  on  9  October  1943.  Lt.  Col.  James  J.  Gibson,  who 
had  been  responsible  for  this  type  of  work  in  the  Psychological  Section  of 
Headquarters  AAF  Training  Command,  was  made  director  of  the  new  unit 
In  addition  to  developing  tests  for  tryout  as  classification  tests,  this  unit 
conducted  extensive  research  on  methods  of  aircraft  recognition  training  and 
also  carried  out  studies  on  effectiveness  of  motion  picture  training  films. 
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On  IS  January  1944  Psychological  Research  Projects  were  activated  (57) 
for  research  on  bombardier  training  at  Midland  Army  Air  Field,  navigator 
training  at.  Selman  Field,  and  pilot  training  at  Randolph  Field.  The  officers 
selected  as  directors  of  these  special  research  groups  were:  Lt.  Col.  Edward 
H.  Kemp,  Psychological  Research  Project  (Bombardier);  Maj.  Launor  F. 
Carter,  Psychological  Research  Project  (Navigator);  and  Maj.  Neal  E. 
Miller,  Psychological  Research  Project  (Pilot).  . 

On  1  December  1944  a  similar  Psychological  Research  Project  was  acti¬ 
vated  (58)  to  study  problems  in  connection  with  radar-observer  training  at 
Langley  Field.  This  unit  actually  began  functioning  on  4  October  1944 
when  Maj.  Stuart  W.  Cook  who  had  been  selected  to  direct  the  work  of  this 
project  reported  for  duty. 

Psychological  Research  Project  (Combat  Crew)  was  established  (59) 
on  6  Apriri945  at  Lincoln  Army  Air  Field,  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
proficiency  tests  and  other  evaluative  devices  to  combat-crew  personnel  and 
the  collating  of  training  records  leading  to  recommendations  for  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  combat-crew  and  the  designation  of  potential  lead-crew  material. 
Lt.  Col.  William  M.  Lcpley  was  made  director  of  this  project. 

The  last  Psychological  Research  Project  to  be  activated  was  the  one  to 
study  flight-engineer  training  at  Hondo  Army  Air  Field.  This  was  formally 
activated  (60)  on  1  July  1945.  Prior  to  that  date  the  work  was  carried 
on  by  a  detachment  from  Psychological  Research  Unit  No.  2.  Maj.  Neil  D. 
Warren  was  made  director  of  this  project. 

RESEARCH  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  OPERATIONAL 
TRAINING  AND  COMBAT 

Temporary  Duty  Detachments  in  Combat  Theaters 

The  first  official  recognition  of  the  importance  to  the  Aviation  Psychology 
Program  of  the  AAF  of  the  study  of  combat  operations  was  the  issuing  of 
orders  (61)  10  November  1943  directing  Col.  John  C.  Flanagan,  Head¬ 
quarters  Army  Air  Forces,  to  proceed  “from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  the 
European  theater  and  Mediterranean  theater,  reporting  to  the  Commanding. 
General  of  each  theater  on  temporary  duty  approximately  ninety  (90)  days.” 
The  mission  of  this  temporary  duty  was  to  survey  and  study  “air-crew 
personnel  classification  matters.” 

Following  this  officer’s  return  to  Washington  on  8  March  1944  a  mem¬ 
orandum  (62)  was  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  recommending 
that  research  psychologists  be  sent  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  personnd 
for  lead  crews  in  the  United  States  Strategic  Air  Forces  in  Eu  ope.  On  24 
March  the  Chief  of  Air  Staff  directed  (63)  that  a  cable  be  sent  “to  the 
Air  Force  Commander  in  the  Theater  explaining  the  object  of  the  mission 
and  asking  whether  or  not  he  desires  to  have  them  come.” 

This  telegram  (64)  was  dispatched  on  27  March  and  on  3  April  a  cable 
(65)  was  received  from  the  Commanding  General,  United  States  Forces  in 
the  European  Theater  of  Operations,  London,  England.  This  cable  stated 
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that  the  project  was  favorably  considered  except  that  the  work  in  the  theater 
should  be  limited  to  research  for  the  purpose  of  developing  aptitude  tests 
under  actual  combat  conditions  and  evaluation  of  air-crew  personnel  with 
respect  to  aptitude  for  combat  as  an  aid  to  the  selection  of  lead  crews. 
The  cable  further  stated  that  after  such  tests  were  developed  they  should 
be  given  in  the  training  stations  in  the  Zone  of  the  Interior. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  AAF  Training  Command,  orders  (66)  were 
issued  18  April  1944  directing  6  officers  and  15  men  to  proceed 

to  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  reporting  not  later  than  25  April  1944  to  await 
overseas  shipment.  On  27  April  1944  the  Air  Surgeon  issued  a  directive 
(67)  defining  the  mission  of  this  Air-Crew  Evaluation  and  Research  Detach- 
ment  to  the  detachment  commander,  Lt.  Col.  A.  Paul  Horst.  The  Chief  of 
the  Psychological  Branch  delivered  this  directive  to  the  Detachment  Com¬ 
mander  in  person  at  Greensboro,  and  together  with  the  Chief,  Psychological 
Section,  Headquarters  AAF  Training  Command,  spent  2  days  discussing 
plans  with  the  personnel  of  this  detachment.  The  principal  provisions  of  the 
directive  are  quoted  below: 

The  training  and  classification-test  records  of  personnel  now  assigned  to  bombardment 
groups  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force  are  to  be  collated  from  the  basic  AAF  Training  Command 
records  which  have  been  compiled  for  the  detachment.  These  records  are  to  be  compared 
with  the  combat  performance  of  men  in  such  key  assignments  as  lead-crew  positions  to 
determine  the  value  of  these  records  to  squadron  and  group  commanders  in  selecting  men 
for  these  assignments. 

To  supplement  these  records  the  detachment  is  to  administer  to  appropriate  combat  per¬ 
sonnel  certain  new  tests  developed  as  a  result  of  the  recent  survey  of  combat  operations 
conducted  by  a  representative  of  this  office.  These  results  are  also  to  be  validated  against 
combat  performance. 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  from  the  above  studies  the  detachment  is  to  revise  and 
develop  tests  for  the  purpose  of  predicting  combat  performance  as  accurately  as  possible 
at  the  time  air-crew  personnel  enter  operational  training  units  in  the  Zone  of  the  Interior. 

This  detachment  is  to  report  progress  and  results  achieved  directly  to  this  office  every 
15  days  so  that  the  finding;  may  be  utilized  in  the  training  units  in  the  Zone  of  the  Interior. 

The  temporary  duty  orders  of  this  group  were  extended  (68)  and  on 
7  September  1944  the  detachment  commander  and  2  officers  returned  to 
Washington  with  the  remainder  of  the  detachment  following  2  or  3  days 
later. 

Two  additional  Air-Crew  Evaluation  and  Research  Detachments  were 
sent  to  overseas  theaters  The  directives  (69)  (70)  on  the  missions  of 
these  two  Air-Crew  Evaluation  and  Research  Detachments  were  very  similar 
to  that  for  the  first  Air-Crew  Evaluation  and  Research  Detachment  quoted 
above.  B"  .ever,  the  latter  two  detachments  did  not  develop  or  administer 
tests  except  for  tests  of  the  proficiency  of  various  air-crcw  members. 

Near  the  end  of  August  a  cable  (71)  was  sent  to  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force 
requesting  concurrence  in  sending  research  personnel  to  that  theater  on 
temporary  duty.  On  11  September  1944  a  cable  (72)  was  received  from 
the  Commanding  General,  Allied  Force  Headquarters,  Casscrta,  Italy,  re¬ 
questing  these  aviation  psychologists  and  on  2  October,  4  officers  and  8  en- 
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listed  men  under  the  command  of  Maj.  NeH  D.  Warren  left  this  country 
for  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force. 

Later  the  orders  of  this  group  were  amended  (73)  to  permit  them  to 
visit  the  Twelfth,  Ninth,  and  Eighth  Air  Forces  in  addition  to  the  Fifteenth 
Air  Force  and  their  temporary -duty  period  was  extended  to  6  months. 
The  detachment  returned  (rom  England,  arriving  in  New  York  on  S  May 

i*»s. 

As  a  result  of  a  cable  (74)  sent  to  the  Commanding  General,  United 
States  Army  Air  Forces,  Pacific  Ocean  Areas,  Hicks m  Field,  Hawaii  on 
2  November  1044,  concurrence  was  obtained  for  sending  a  detachment  of 
4  officers  and  8  enlisted  men  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Col.  William  M. 
Lepley  on  90  days’  temporary  duty  to  the  Pacific  Theater.  This  detach- 
meat  arrived  in  Hawaii  on  16  December  1944,  visited  units  of  the  Seventh 
and  Twentieth  Air  Forces,  and  returned  tn  Hamilton  Field,  California,  on 
16  March  194S. 

The  Program  in  the  Continental  Air  Force* 

At  the  same  time  that  arrangements  were  being  made  to  send  Air-Crew 
Evaluation  and  Research  Detachments  to  the  combat  theaters,  the  approval 
of  the  Air  Staff  was  being  obtained  for  sending  aviation  psychologists  to 
the  four  Air  Forces  in  charge  of  operational  training  in  the  Zone  of  the 
Interior  and  to  the  Air  Forces  in  the  combat  theaters  on  a  permanent  basis. 
On  26  June  1944  the  Air  Stall  approved  the  recommendation  (75)  to  assign 
suitable  trained  personnel  to  each  of  the  Air  Forces  to  develop  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Research  Program  recommended  as  the  result  of  the  initial  survey 
of  air -crew  personnel  in  the  European  and  Mediterranean  theaters. 

On  the  basis  of  this  authority,  plans  were  made  for  the  permanent  assign¬ 
ment  of  groups  of  approximately  4  officers  and  6  enlisted  men  each  to 
the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Air  Forces  which  were  responsible 
for  operational  training.  A  conference  of  the  officers  selected  to  head  these 
units  together  with  officers  from  research  units  in  the  AAF  Training  Com¬ 
mand,  the  AAF  Personnel  Distribution  Command,  and  Headquarters  Army 
Air  Forces  was  held  early  in  August  in  San  Francisco. 

The  officers  chosen  to  direct  this  work  and  made  Chiefs  of  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Branches,  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  in  the  headquarters  of  the  various 
air  forces  were:  Lt.  Col.  Richard  T,  Sollenberger,  Headquarters  First  Air 
Force;  Lt.  Col.  Lewis  B.  Ward,  Headquarters  Second  Air  Force;  Maj. 
Clarence  W.  Brown,  Headquarters  Third  Air  Force;  and  Lt.  Col.  Edwin 
E.  Ghlselli,  Headquarters  Fourth  Air  Force.  After  the  delegation  by  Head¬ 
quarters  Army  Air  Forces  of  the  direct  supervision  of  these  operational 
training  air  forces  to  a  new  headquarters  created  for  this  purpose  and  called 
Headquarters  Continental  Air  Forces,  Lt.  Col.  Meredith  P.  Crawford  was 
nude  Chief,  Psychological  Branch,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  of  that  head¬ 
quarters  to  coordinate  the  work  of  these  units. 

Oa  23  August  1  directives  (76)  were  seat  to  Commanding  Generals 
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of  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Air  Force*  outlining  the  mission 
of  the  psychological  research  officers  being  assigned  and  giving  some  of  the 
background  of  this  project  These  directive*  stated: 

Tb«  of  tbew  officers  b  u  foBow*: 

l  To  codeet,  uuablc,  end  make  available  to  MJamaading  officer*.  cta.>dficatio&*teat 
acorca,  lUaiaat,  pntdocy-tat  Korea,  traiaiai  records,  aad  combat-adjuuroeat  acorea, 
and  to  advise  coxatraing  ihi  use  of  such  iafonssUos  la  the  ytwMsn  of  personnel  for  lad 
cmr  aad  other  ipodai  types  of  opmUoaai  tniala*. 

b.  To  adainbitr  aptitude  and/or  profickney  tab  wbea  for  the  puipoee  of 

securing  additional  information  for  the  selection  of  p^**™***  far  gpedil  traidfig 

c.  To  collect  and/or  develop  criterion  data  on  the  pro  bore  cy  of  individual*  in  ennytag 
out  various  operational  duties.  Such  dau  will  be  used  in  refining  present  testing  and  selao* 
don  procedures  or  wffl  he  forwarded  to  Headquarter*  AAF  Training  Coauaand  for  use  in 
validation  studies  to  he  conducted  by  that  Headquarters. 

d.  To  develop  new  testa  or  teat  spoeifiea liana  designed  to  sneasun  aptitudes  and  pm. 
fide  odes  that  are  important  for  success  in  combat  And  that  art  not  measured  by  tabling 
tests. 

e.  To  undertake  studies  of  attitude*,  motivation,  and  teadmhip  ability  as  Indicated  by 
local  problems  or  as  directed  by  Headquarter*  Army  A it  Forces. 

It  b  suggested  that  In  order  for  the»  research  officers  to  perform  the  above  mission  they 
be  given  access  to  training,  proficiency,  and  operations  records  in  your  command  and  that 
they  be  authorised  to  interview  personnel  and  to  colled  information  maiming  the  pro* 
flcicncy  of  flying  personnel  insofar  as  those  auivilk*  do  not  interior*  with  training  activi¬ 
ties.  It  is  further  tugrcUed  that  the  research  officers  be  authorised  to  participate  In  aerial 
flights  and  to  observe  air -combat -crew  training  activities  when  necessary  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  mission. 

On  3  October  1944,  Manpower  Division  of  Management  Control,  Head¬ 
quarters  Army  Air  Forces,  in  reply  (77)  to  a  request  from  the  Office  of  the 
Air  Surgeon  for  approximately  one  lieutenant  colonel,  one  major,  two  cap¬ 
tains,  and  six  enlisted  men  for  each  Air  Force  stated,  "Necessary  action 
has  been  taken  to  increase  bulk  allotments  of  the  four  Continental  Air 
Forces  far  aviation  psychologists  and  personnel -consultant  requirements  as 
requested."  Personnel  were  assigned  lo  these  Air  Forces  shortly  after  the 
first  of  October. 

Permanent  Research  Units  for  Combat  Air  Force* 

The  change  in  table  of  organisation  for  the  training  air  forces  did  not 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  War  Department  General  Staff  since  the  .Air 
Forces  had  a  bulk  allotment  fur  all  establishments within  the  Zone  of  the 
Interior.  The  approval  of  the  .Air  Staff  resulted  in  the  appropriate  action 
being  taken.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  obtain  War  Department  approval 
for  changes  in  the  Tables  of  Organ  ieation  of  the  combat  air  forces. 

After  considerable  discussion  of  methods  of  providing  for  the  permanedt 
assignment  of  research  officers  to  Air  Forces  in  combat  theaters,  the  Troop 
Basis  Division  of  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  sent  a  memorandum  (7S) 
on  19  September  1944  to  li  e  .Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  (Attention  G-3  Divi¬ 
sion).  After  reviewing  the  need  for  such  p.  r-ur.ntl,  this  memorandum  stated, 
"To  provide  for  supervision  of  load-crew  selection  by  personnel  specially 
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trained  for  such  a  job,  it  is  desired  by  this  Headquarters  to  furnish  an 
aviation  psychologist  (2251)  to  each  Air  Force  Headquarters  and  an  avia¬ 
tion  psychologist  and  two  enlisted  men  to  selected  wing  headquarters.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  40  officers  and  80  enlisted  men  would  be 
required  and  provision  can  be  made  for  this  number  within  the  present 
Army  Air  Forces  Troop  Basis. 

“Informal  discussion  with  representatives  of  your  Division  (Colonel  Shu- 
gart  and  Major  Moss)  indicates  that  G-3  does  not  favorably  consider  a 
change  to  appropriate  TO  and  E’s  to  accomplish  this  objective.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  recommended  that  this  headquarters  be  permitted  to  initiate  action  to 
authorize  personnel  by  special  allotment  and  equipment  by  special  lists  as 
indicated  on  attached  Tab  A.” 

On  23  September  1944  a  reply  (79)  signed  by  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-3  was  received  stating,  “Sufficient  staff  personnel,  flight 
surgeons,  statistical  control,  and  operations  analysis  personnel  are  now 
available  within  the  Army  Air  Forces  to  capably  compile  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  aptitude  scores,  training  records,  and  any  other  pertinent 
data  necessary  for  proper  selection  of  lead  crews  in  combat  groups. 

“In  view  of  the  remarks  of  paragraph  2  above  reference  memorandum 
is  returned  not  favorably  considered/' 

Some  months  later  the  need  for  Central  Medical  Establishments  in  the 
overseas  Air  Forces  made  it  possible  to  reopen  this  matter.  Accordingly, 
the  new  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment  No.  8-460  (80)  for  Central 
Medical  Establishments,  Aviation,  which  Was  published  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  12  July  1945,  called  for  five  aviation  psy¬ 
chologists  (2251),  one  lieutenant  colonel,  one  major,  two  captains  and  one 
lieutenant.  It  established  a  Psychological  Center  in  the  Central  Medical 
Establishment,  Aviation,  which  was  described  as  follows:  "This  Center  acts 
as  a  clearing  house  for  stanine  scores  and  other  classification  records  from 
the  Zone  of  the  Interior  for  all  flying  personnel  and  develops  procedures 
for  the  idcn'ification  of  personnel  with  superior  aptitude  for  special  duty 
assignments  and  makes  appropriate  recommendations  to  commanding  offi¬ 
cers.” 

With  the  publication  of  this  table  for  Central  Medical  Establishment, 
Aviation,  plans  were  made  for  staffing  Psychological  Centers  in  five  Central 
Medical  Establishments,  Aviation,  in  the  Pacific  theater.  Following  a  con¬ 
ference  with  key  personnel  of  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  on  5  August 
1945,  the  Chief  of  the  Psychological  Branch,  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces, 
wrote  (81)  to  the  men  selected  to  head  these  new  units,  Lt.  Colonels  W.  M. 
Lcpley  and  S.  R.  Wallace,  and  Majors  N.  E.  Miller,  C.  W.  Harris,  and 
R.  H.  Henncman  describing  the  functions  of  the  psychological  section  and 
outlining  plans  for  staffing,  activating,  and  sending  these  units  to  the  Pacific 
theater.  Orders  were  issued  sending  some  of  these  men  to  Warner-Robins 
Field  for  processing  ar.d  training  prior  to  overseas  shipment  but  none  of  the 
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psychologists  r.\",5  actually  sent  overseas  for  duty  in  Central  Medical  Estab¬ 
lishments  because  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  August  1945. 

Forming  und  Evaluating  Potential  Lead  Crew* 

A  conference  was  called  regard;.".;;  the  preceding  of  men  for  combat 
crews  in  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  beginning  26  February  1945.  This 
was  a  problem  which  personnel  of  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  had 
been  working  on  for  some  time  and  representatives  of  the  Training  Command 
and  Continental  Air  Force  aviation  psychology  units  attended.  With  the 
assistance  of  personnel  at  this  conference,  representing  all  phases  of  per¬ 
sonnel  processing,  a  directive  (82)  was  sent  to  Headquarters  AAF  Training 
Command  from  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  establishing  a  single  central 
processing  station  for  all  personnel  leaving  the  AAF  Training  Command. 
The  standard  operating  procedures  (83)  for  in-bound  combat  crew  pro*, 
cessing  at  central  processing  stations  was  prepared  at  the  conference  and 
transmitted  to  Headquarters  AAF  Training  Command  along  with  the 
directive.  One  section  of  this  procedure  is  quoted  below: 

Individuals  processed  at  Lincoln  Army  Air  Base  will  be  formed  into  ertwt,  utilities  the 
best  features  of  the  procedures  now  used  for  crtW  matching  by  the  Continental  AU  Forte*. 
The  purpose  of  these  procedures  will  be  to  form  trews  which  are  most  likely  to  develop 
maximum  teamwork  and  effectiveness.  Furthermore,  by  phtiig  together  individuals  whose 
potentialities  lor  crew  training  are  greatest,  the  Continental  Air  Forces  w-ill  be  enabled  to 
und  overseas  the  largest  possible  number  of  outstandingly  good  crews  from  which  group 
commanders  can  select  leaders  for  their  combat  formations.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  factors  should  be  given  social  consideration  in  crew  formation:  rank,  experience,  pro¬ 
ficiency.  and  personality.  Information  concerning  rank  and  experience  U  readily  available. 
Proficiency  data  will  include:  (a)  e-iginal  aptitude  test-scores,  (b)  ratings  obtained  from 
the  individual’s  training  records  *nd  (c)  scores  on  standardised  objective  proficiency  testa 
and  checks.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  these  data  it  is  succc-ted  that,  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  personal  factors  which  influence  crew  compatibility  such  as  age,  education,  and 
mutual  interests,  be  considered  in  matching  crew*. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Psychological  Research  Project  (Combat 
Crew)  was  established  at  Lincoln  Army  Air  Field  on  6  April  1945  to  per* 
form  this  function. 

A  conference  of  aviation  psychologists  was  held  at  Lincoln  Army  Air  Field 
from  7  to  10  May  1945.  Representatives  of  AAF  Training  Command,  AAF 
Personnel  Distribution  Command,  AAF  School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  the 
Continental  Air  Forces,  and  Headquarters  Army  .Air  Forces  were  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  principal  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  develop  pro¬ 
cedures  based  on  recent  research  findings  to  be  used  in  assigning  personnel 
to  potential  lead-crew  positions  at  the  time  of  processing  at  Lincoln  Army 
Air  Field,  prior  to  shipment  to  the  Continental  Air  Forces  for  operational 
training.  Recent  research  findings  were  presented  including  reports  by  the 
Air-Crew  Evaluation  and  Research  Detachments  recently  returned  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  Areas  and  from  the  European  Theater  of  Operations  and  the 
Mediterranean  Theater  of  Operations.  Agreement  was  riathed  ^  n  the  items 
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tad  weights  to  be  used  la  computing  Ie»d-crew  aptitude  scores. 

An  AAF  Letter,  No.  50*117  (84),  Screening  of  Combat  Crew  Personnel, 
dated  7  June  1945  was  published  by  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces.  The 

jirucrduffe  eatab’hbrd  by  thli  litter  ate  quoted1  in  ibe  following  paragraphs: 


p.v.rriul  lad  ac*i  sit  1  U  coi»po.«4  of  sif-ttrw  oembm  who  have  the  blebs*  lead* 
rtrv  ij-tiSud*  KOrcs;  fismsty,  7,  S,  arid  9.  liuvltt  m»  pouii,lz,  pcuaiUt  W*d  mwj  will  be 
suit  up  cl  atm  meaben  alJ  of  »  horn  have  kad-errw  aptitude  icons  of  9,  i2  a!  whom 
have  bad -crew  aptitude  acorn  of  I,  or  all  «l  whom  have  lad-crew  aptitude  secret  of  7. 
Tba  mwlfllii|«fflhiic?¥w»wiB  be  assembled  without  rejud  to  lead- cmr  aptitude  sears*. 

A  Combat  Crew  Record  Form  (copy  attached)  will  be  initiated  at  the  AAF  Combat 
Crew  Processing  and  Distribution  Center,  which  wilt  indicate  whether  the  crew  U  desig¬ 
nated  aa  a  potential  lud  at w  or  u  a  combat  crew.  The  name,  rank,  and  serial  number  of 
each  tfiw  number  assigned  to  the  crew  wit)  be  entered  Ti.b  form  will  be  forwarded  in 
duplicate  to  the  combat -crew  training  station  to  which  the  crew  Is  sect.  Authority  la 
granted  to  the  AAF  Training  Command  for  the  reproduction  of  this  form  as  shown  in  the 
attachment  to  this  Letter,  in  sufidcot  quantities  to  furnish  a  three  (3)  months  supply  for 
sue  at  the  AAF  Combat  Crew  Processing  and  Distribution  Center. 

L'pon  completion  of  combat  crew  training,  the  designation  of  potential  lead  crew  or  o! 
con, bat  ertw  made  in  the  AAF  Training  Command  will  be  confirmed  or  revised  at  the 
training  air  force  station  and  suitable  notations  will  be  made  on  the  form.  Appropriate 
remarks  concerning  the  proficiency  of  the  atm  as  a  whole  wiH  be  entered. 

The  original  of  the  Combat  Crew  Record  Form  will  be  forwarded  to  the  theater  for  the 
Information  of  the  combat  organization  to  which  the  crew  is  assigned.  The  duplicate  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  air  force  in  which  combat-crew  training  is 
accotr.pti'hed.  The  surge cn  end  the  office  responsible  for  training  programs  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  air  force  will  use  this  Information  to  evaluate  the  potential  lud-crtw  selec¬ 
tion  program. 

These  procedures  were  pul  into  operation  in  the  summer  of  1945.  The 
ctuation  of  hostilities  prevented  an  adequate  evaluation  of  their  effective¬ 
ness. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  ON  PROBLEMS  OF 
AVIATION  EQUIPMENT 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  in  the  Army 
Air  Forces,  it  was  clear  that  one  area  in  which  psychologists  might  make 
useful  contributions  was  in  connection  with  the  psychological  research  to 
determine  the  effect  of  human  capacities  on  the  design  of  avialion  equip¬ 
ment,  A  substantial  number  of  projects  had  been  completed  prior  to  the 
spring  of  1945  by  various  units  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Department  of  Psychology,  School  of  Aviation  Medicine.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  difficult  to  select  the  research  problems  of  the  greatest  imme- 
diate  benefit  to  those  developing  new  planes  and  equipment  without  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  plans  and  new  designs  which  can  be  gained  only  by 
working  closely  with  the  scientists  and  engineers  doing  the  developmental 
work.  It  was  therefore  believed  that  to  be  most  effective  a  Urge  part  of 
this  work  would  have  to  be  done  in  close  association  with  the  engineering 
LVr-lonYs  and  other  research  and  development  gToupv 
0.1  :?  May  1945,  a  directive  (85)  was  approved  by  the  Air  Staff  and 
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scat  to  J±lc  Commanding  General,  Air  Technical  Service  Wright 

Field,  Dayton,  Ohio.  This  directive  slated,  'Tt  is  desired  that  facilities  be 
established  for  conducting  scientific  psychological  research  on  problems 
of  aviation  equipment.  Because  of  the  Intimate  relationship  between  psy¬ 
chological,  medical,  physiological,  -nd  biophysical  research  problems,  it  b 
believed  that  this  psychological  research  project  should  be  established  as 
a  branch  of  the  Aero  Medical  Laboratory," 

Lt.  Cot  Paul  M.  Pitta  was  transferred  from  Headquarters  Army  Air 
Forces  to  Wright  Field  to  be  Chief  of  this  Psychological  Branch. 

Immediately  after  his  assignment  to  Wright  Field,  the  Chief  of  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Branch  of  the  Aero  Medical  Laboratory  was  sent  on  3  months 
temporary  duty  as  described  in  the  next  section  to  study  new  developments 
and  procedures  of  aviation  psychologists  in  England  and  especially  Germany. 
He  returned  to  this  country  on  30  August  194  S  and  early  in  September 
additional  personnel  were  added  to  the  staff  and  detailed  plans  were  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  Psychological  Research  Program  on  problems  of  equipment 
design. 

PROJECTS  INVOLVING  ALLIED  AND  ENEMY  AIR  FORCES 

A  fairly  close  liaison  was  maintained  by  the  psychologists  in  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Forces  with  aviation  psychologists  in  other  Allied  air  forces. 
This  led  to  certain  formal  exchanges  of  materials  as  well  as  much  profitable 
informal  exchange  of  experiences. 

The  first  major  release  of  materials  developed  in  the  United  States  Army 
Air  Forces  for  use  by  an  Allied  nation  was  the  making  available  of  all  of 
the  tests  of  the  Air-Crew  G ossification  Test  Battery  to  the  Royal  Air  Force 
in  the  spring  of  1944.  The  members  of  the  Training  Research  Group  in  the 
Air  Ministry,  particularly  Dr.  Bolt  and  Dr,  Myers,  had  visited  this  country 
and  studied  the  procedures  which  had  been  developed  for  the  selection  and 
classification  of  air  crew.  The  plans  for  initialing  an  air-crew  classification 
program  were  developed  in  the  winter  of  1943-1944  and  Colonel  Flanagan, 
who  was  in  England  at  the  time,  consulted  with  the  group  regarding  these 
plans.  As  a  result,  an  official  request  (86)  was  received  from  the  Royal  Air 
Force  on  3  January  1944  for  the  privilege  of  reproducing  and  using  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Forces  Air-Crew  Classificati'»o  Test  Battery  in 
classifying  their  candidates  for  air-crew  personnel  training.  This  request 
was  granted  (87)  on  26  January  1944.  Later,  on  29  August  1944,  a  request 
(88)  was  received  to  have  this  privilege  extended  to  all  of  the  Dominion 
Air  Forces  of  the  British  Empire.  This  was  approved  (89)  on  16  September 
1944.  The  classification  procedures  were  placed  in  operation  on  1  April 
1944  and  several  reports  on  the  English  experience  with  these  tests  hast 
been  received. 

In  March  1944  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  American  members  of  the 
Joint  Air  Commission,  the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces  .Air-Crew  Gasi¬ 
fication  Tests  and  procedures  were  described  to  the  members  of  that  croup 
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by  Colonel  Flanagan  who  was  in  the  Mediterranean  Theater.  As  a  result 
of  this  conference  a  cable  (90)  was  received  on  7  March  1944  stating  that 
the  Joint  Air  Commission  recommended  that  the  procedures  be  translated 
and  adapted  for  use  by  the  French  Air  Force  in  selecting  the  pilots  and 
other  air-crew  members  in  North  Africa  before  sending  them  to  the  United 
States  for  training.  This  request  was  approved  (91)  on  10  March  1944 
and  Lt.  Co).  Philip  H.  DuBois  with  two  enlisted  men  reported  to  the  Com* 
manding  General,  North  African  Theater,  on  26  April  1944  and  supervised 
the  filial  adaptation  of  the  printed  tests,  the  installation  of  the  apparatus 
tests  provided,  the  development  of  appropriate  routines  aad  procedures,  and 
the  training  of  French  personnel  to  operate  the  selection  and  classification 
program. 

With  the  reoccupation  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  request  (92)  was 
received  on  27  July  1945  from  the  Theater  Commander  for  assistance  in 
adapting  and  installing  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Tests  for  use  in  screen¬ 
ing  the  candidates  for  pilot  and  other  air-crew  training  in  the  Philippines 
before  sending  them  to  this  country  for  training.  This  request  was  approved 
(93)  and  on  17  September  1945  Col.  Frank  A.  Geldard  with  2  officers  and 
1 1  enlisted  psychological  assistants,  proceeded  to  Manila  by  air  to  establish 
an  air-crew  selection  and  classification  program  for  the  Philippine  Air  Force. 

While  this  group  was  in  the  Philippines,  information  was  received  from 
selection  test  research  personnel  in  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Personnel  indi¬ 
cating  that  both  the  Japanese  Army  and  Navy  Air  Forces  had  made  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  psychological  tests  for  the  selection  of  pilots.  Accordingly,  a 
cable  (94)  was  sent  to  the  Commander  of  Allied  Forces  in  Japan  suggesting 
lha’.  Col.  F.  A.  Geldard  and  Maj.  C.  W.  Harris  proceed  from  the  Philippines 
to  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  Japanese  aviation  psychology 
program.  This  suggestion  was  approved  (95)  and  these  officers  visited 
Tokyo  and  several  of  the  principal  research  and  testing  centers  in  Japan 
and  collected  valuable  information  regarding  Japanese  aviation  psychology. 

They  returned  to  the  Philippines  and  the  entire  detachment  returned  by 
air  to  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  arriving  in  mid-December  1945. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  developments  in  German  aviation  psy¬ 
chology,  Lt.  Col.  Paul  M.  Fitts  was  ordered  (96)  to  the  European  Theater 
on  5  May  1945.  This  officer  visited  a  number  of  research  laboratories  and 
interviewed  psychologists  who  had  been  associated  with  the  Luftwaffe  Avia¬ 
tion  Psychology  Prcv  am  before  the  program  was  abolished  early  in  1942. 
Valuable  information  was  obtained  regarding  aviation  psychology  as  it 
developed  in  the  German  Air  Force. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  AVIATION  PSYCHOLOGY  PROGRAM 

By  the  summer  of  1945  a  need  had  developed  for  a  formal  official  state¬ 
ment  setting  forth  the  functions  and  organization  of  the  Aviation  Psy¬ 
chology  Program  in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Various  field  organizations  and 
air  inspectors  pointed  out  that  the  numerous  isolated  directives  did  not 
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sent  to  the  Commanding  General,  Air  Technical  Service  Command,  Wright 
Field,  Dayton,  Ohio.  This  directive  stated,  “It  is  desired  that  facilities  be 
established  for  conducting  scientific  psychological  research  on  problems 
of  aviation  equipment.  Because  of  the  intimate  relationship  between  psy¬ 
chological,  medical,  physiological,  *od  biophysical  research  problems,  .it  is 
believed  that  this  psychological  research  project  should  be  established  as 
a  branch  of  thr  Aero  Medical  Laboratory.1*  .  .  ••/  ?.  t  -  •  - 

Lt.  Col.  Paul  M.  Fitts  was  transferred  from  Headquarters  Army  Air 
Forces  to  Wright  Field  to  be  Chief  of  this  Psychological  Brandi.  < 

Immediately  after  hb  assignment  to  Wright  Field,  the  Chief  of  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Branch  of  the  Aero  Medical  Laboratory  was  sent  on  3  months 
temporary  duty  as  described  in  the  next  section  to  study  new  developments 
and  procedures  of  aviation  psychologists  in  England  and  especially  Germany. 
He  returned  to  this  country  on  30  August  1945  and  early  in  September 
additional  personnel  were  added  to  the  staff  and  detailed  plans  were  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  Psychological  Research  Program  on  problems  of  equipment 
design.  .  .  ... 

PROJECTS  INVOLVING  ALLIED  AND  ENEMY  AIR  FORCES 

A  fairly  close  liaison  was  maintained  by  the  psychologists  in  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Forces  with  aviation  psychologists  in  other  Allied  air  forces. 
This  led  to  certain  formal  exchanges  of  materials  as  well  as  much  profitable 
informal  exchange  of  experiences. 

The  first  major  release  of  materials  developed  in  the  United  States  Army 
Air  Forces  for  use  by  an  Allied  nation  was  the  making  available  of  all  of 
the  tests  of  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Test  Battery  to  the  Royal  Air  Force 
in  the  spring  of  1944.  The  members  of  the  Training  Research  Group  in  the 
Air  Ministry,  particularly  Dr.  Bott  and  Dr.  Myers,  had  visited  this  country 
and  studied  the  procedures  which  had  been  developed  for  the  selection  and 
classification  of  air  crew.  The  plans  for  initiating  an  air-crew  classification 
program  were  developed  in  the  winter  of  1943-1944  and  Colonel  Flanagan, 
who  was  in  England  at  the  time,  consulted  with  the  group  regarding  these 
plans.  As  a  result,  an  official  request  (86)  was  received  from  the  Royal  Air 
Force  on  3  January  1944  for  the  privilege  of  reproducing  and  using  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Forces  Air-Crew  Classification  Test  Battery  in 
classifying  their  candidates  for  air-crew  personnel  training.  This  request 
was  granted  (87)  on  26  January  1944.  Later,  on  29  August  1944,  a  request 
(88)  was  received  to  have  this  privilege  extended  to  all  of  the  Dominion 
Air  Forces  of  the  British  Empire.  This  was  approved  (89)  on  16  September 
1944.  The  classification  procedures  were  placed  in  operation  on  1  April 
1944  and  several  reports  on  the  English  experience  with  these  tests  have 
been  received. 

In  March  1944  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  American  members  of  the 
Joint  Air  Commission,  the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces  Afr»Crew  ClassP 
ficafJon  Tests  and  procedures  were  described  to  the  members  of  that  group 
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for  the  month  of  June  will  include  a  summary  report  of  research  activities 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  that  month*”  ,r_  ■  ' 

la  the  early  spring  of  1946  there  were  conflicting  ideas  in  various  divisions 
of  the  Air  Staff  regarding  the  organization  of  psychological  research  in  the 
peacetime  Army  Air  Forces.  At  the  request  of  Maj.  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay, 
a  conference  on  psychological  research  in  the  AAF  was  called  on  14  and 
15  March  1946  in  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  in  Washington.  The 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  invited  representatives  of  the  various  groups 
who  had  been  active  in  psychological  research  in  the  AAF  during  the  war 
to  meet  together  at  this  conference  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  recom¬ 
mendations  on  the  general  scope  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  organization 
for  carrying  it  out  during  the  peacetime  period. 

This  group  made  recommendations  (101)  to  General  LeMay  concerning 
the  scope  of  future  work,  the  operation  of  a  research  program,  staff,  and 
supervision,  conditions  of  work  for  talented  personnel,  and  organization. 
With- respect  to  organization,  the  following  recommendations  are  quoted: 

a.  It  is  highly  recommended  that  scientific  research  in  the  AAF  including  psychological 
research,  be  carried  on  by  means  of  an  Air  Science  Corps  which  is  directed  by  a  group  of 
military  and  civilian  scientists  under  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Staff  for  Research  and  Devel¬ 
opment.  This  calls  for  an  organization  somewhat  similar  to  the  present  Air  Medical  Corps  in 
which  the  responsibility  and  authority -for  the  control  of  research  matters  lies  with  members 
of  the  Scientific  Corps  and  not  with  the  local  commanders.  This  also  means  that  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Staff  for  Research  and  Development  act  as  the 
director  of  a  separate  operating  research  agency  with  the  assistance  of  an  Air  Scientist  and 
other  science  specialists.  As  the  first  step  la  activating  a  coordinated  Psychological  Research 
Program  under  such  an  Air  Science  Corps  it  is  recommended  that  an  outstanding  military 
or  civilian  psychologist,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  or  the  grade  of  P-8,  be  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Staff  for  Research  ami  Development,  that  be  be  provided 
with  the  necessary  staff,  and  be  charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  study  on  organi¬ 
zation  and  worV,  based  on  the  conclusions  stated  in  this  memo. 

b.  If  there  is  to  be  no  organization  In  the  AAF,  such  as  an  Air  Science  Corps,  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  general  scientific  research,  then  it  is  recommended  that  Psychological  Research  be 
carried  on  by  an  organization  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Air  Surgeon.  It  b  iropor-  . 
tant  to  note  that  such  an  organization  will  be  responsible  for  Psychological  Research  which 
b  of  interest  not  only  to  the  Air  Surgeon  but  to  all  other  parts  of  the  AAF  as  well,  and 
particularly  in  those  commands  concerned  with  classification  and  training.  This  wiQ  re¬ 
quire  that  the  scope  of  the  psychological  research  now  contemplated  by  the  Air  Surgeon 
must  be  enlarged  to  Include  the  general  scope  recommended  in  this  memo.  It  will  also 
probably  require  that  the  contemplated  staff  be  enlarged.  Free  interchange  of  Information 
between  this  organization  and  other  parts  of  the  AAF  and  dose  coordination  with  them  b 
essential.  It  b  therefore  recommended  that  the  Director  of  Psychological  Research  report 
directly  to  the  Air  Surgeon  and  have  a  direct  channel  of  communication  to  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Air  Staff  for  Research  and  Development  on  all  technical  matters  pertaining  to 
psychological  research  and  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  preparation  and  defense  of  the 
budget  for  Psychological  Research.  As  the  first  step  fas  activating  a  coordinated  Psycho¬ 
logical  Research  Program  in  the  AAF  under  the  Air  Surgeon,  it  b  recommended  that  an 
outstanding  military’  or  civilian  psychologist,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  or  grade  of  P-8,  be 
assigned  to  the  Oince  of  the  Air  Surgeon,  that  he  be  provided  with  the  necessary  staff,  and 
be  charged  with  tire  preparation  of  a  detailed  study  on  organization  and  work,  based  on 
(be  conclusions  stated  in  this  memo. 
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c.  The  least  desirable  situation,  and  oue  which  existed  during  the  war,  is  to  have  sev¬ 
eral  groups  in  the  AAF  carrying  on  psychological  research  of  special  interest  to  the  section 
of  the  AAF  concerned.  If  this  is  the  only  organization  possible,  then  it  is  recommended  that 
everything  possible  be  done  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  separate  groups  and  to  ensore 
that  the  recommended  general  scope  of  work  is  covered.  •  ~ ; 

Jn  commenting  on  these  recommendations  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Staff 
for  Research  and  Development  stated  that  such  an  organization  as  recom¬ 
mended  under  paragraph  “a”  was  not  feasible  at  that  time  and  he  therefore 
directed  the  Air  Surgeon  to  prepare  suitable  directives  to  put  the  recom¬ 
mended  program  in  effect.  This  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  &  revision 
(102)  of  AAF  Regulation  No.  20-59,  the  text  of  which  is  quoted  in  full 
below:-  ;  •• . 


1.  General.  A  comprehensive  psychological  research  program  has  been  established  in 

the  AAF  to  conduct  research  in  order  to  provide  basic  scientific  information  which  can  bn 
used  to  improve:  .  .  _  .  - 

a.  The  selection  and  classification  of  all  AAF  personnel.  .  . 

b.  The  effectiveness^  of  training  in  the  various  spf-dalties. 

c.  The  utilization  of  personnel  in  various  types  of  assignments. 

<L  The  design  and  operation  of  equipment  with  regard  to  the  human  capacities  cf 
operating  personnel.  - 

2.  Functions.  Psychological  research  is  conducted  to  provide  scientific  information  to 
staff  officers  responsible  for  the  formu’ition  of  policy.  This  basic  scientific  information  b 
obtained  by  professional  research  personnel  working  in  cooperation  with  operating  per¬ 
sonnel  and  is  for  the  use  of  all  staff  agencies.  The  research  personnel  of  this  group  should 
avoid  participation  in  service  activities  not  essential  to  research.  Specifically,  this  program 
will  be  responsible  for  initiating,  Coordinating,  and  conducting  research  in  the  following 
major  fields: 

a.  Development  and  refinement  of  procedures  for  the  initial  selection  and  classification 
for  individual  specialties  on  the  basis  of  aptitude,  interests  and  personality,  and 
experience. 

b.  Research  on  advanced  selection  and  classification  for  individual,  crew,  and  unit 
assignments  on  the  basis  of  aptitude,  interests  and  personality,  measured  proficiency, 
and  experience. 

c.  Research  on  the  design  of  equipment,  including  cockpits,  controls,  instruments,  and 
display  systems  with  reference  to  the  human  capacities  of  the  personnel  who  will 
operate  this  equipment. 

d.  Research  on  training  problems,  including  job  analyses;  evaluation  of  training  stand¬ 
ards;  objective  study  of  teaching  methods;  improvement  of  curricula  and  instruc¬ 
tional  materials;  effectiveness  of  training  aids  and  derices;  selection,  training,  and 
evaluation  of  instructors;  and  optimal  methods  of  retaining  proficiency  after 
training. 

e.  Development  and  refinement  of  methods  of  measuring  proficiency  at  various  levels 
of  training  in  the  different  types  of  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  duties. 

f.  Investigation  of  the  psychological  problems  involved  in  the  operation  of  new  types 
of  aircraft  and  weapons. 

g.  Investigation  of  the  opinions,  attitudes,  and  motivation  of'lndividuab  and  groups 
and  of  the  effects  of  propaganda  on  these. 

h.  Research  on  problems  of  personnel  management,  including  such  aspects  as  leader¬ 
ship,  morale,  personal  adjustment,  and  methods  of  influencing  individuals  and 
groups  toward  more  efTwtive  activity. 

i.  Follow-up  oi  personnel  through  training  and  subsequent  AAF  careen  to  determine 
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what  psychological  measures  or  other  records  are  effective  in  predicting  later  per* 
fonnance. 

j.  Administration.  The  Aviation  Psychological  Program  is  administered  as  a  coordi¬ 
nated  scientific  ?>’?*,'rcJj  program  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  general  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  program  of  the  AAF.  The  Director  of  the*  Aviation  Psychological  Program,  Office  of 
the  Air  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  AAF  la  responsible  for  the  <***«>*•<  supervision  of  all  psy¬ 
chological  research  In  the  AAF,  and  has  staff  responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  research 
policies,  coordination  of  psychological  procedures,  assignment  of  Mori  ties  for  research, 
supervision  of  contractual  relation*  with  iviL-n  research  laboratories,  reporting  of  results 
to  proper  agendes  for  use,  and  liaison  m  5th  other  organizations,  (military  and  dvQlan)  la 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  carrying  out  research  la  the  same  Helds.  Specific 
research  activities  will  be  supervised  through  periodic  research  reports  and  the  assignment 
of  priorities  and  deadlines.  In  order  to  make  psychological  research  results  available  to 
interested  staff  agendes,  reports  of  this  research  will  be  published. 

4.  Organisation.  Psychological  personnel  will  be  assigned  to  the  various  commands  as 
the  Commanding  General,  AAF  may  direct  to  carry  out  the  functions  Indicated  above. 
Psychological  personnel  assigned  to  sped  fir,  headquarters,  laboratories,  or  stations  will  work 
closely  with  the  personnel  of  interested  operating  agendes,  but  will  be  assigned  normally 
to  the  surgeon  for  administrative  purposes.  Contracts  for  cooperative  research  may  be 
made  with  university  laboratories  and  other  dvilian  research  organizations  in  order  to 
obtain  the  services  of  the  most  expert  professional  talent  available. 

5.  Activities.  The  setivities  of  psychological  personnel  in  spedfic  stations  and  the  pro¬ 
jects  of  dvilian  and  other  Government  laboratories  will  be  planned  so  as  to  make  the  maxi¬ 
mum  contnoution  to  the  solution  of  the  general  problems  of  research  and  development 
assigned  to  the  Aviation  Psychological  Program.  Time  and  facilities  will  be  scheduled  for 
the  administration  of  tests,  flight  checks  and  other  proficiency  measures,  and  examinations 
(or  the  purpose  of  selecting,  classifying,  and  evaluating  personnel  as  a  research  activity. 
Tune  and  fadlities  will  be  made  available  for  research  testing  and  other  research  studies 
which  are  essential  to  the  research  and  development  needs  of  the  AAF  as  outlined  above. 

The  scope  and  functions  of  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  as  out¬ 
lined  in  this  revision  of  the  regulation  were  agreed  to  by  the  Air  Staff  and 
on  24  May  1946  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Staff  for  Research  and  Devdop- 
ment  sent  a  directive  (103)  to  AC/AS- 1  directing  that  the  broadened  pro¬ 
gram  be  activated  and  personnel  procured  to  carry  it  out. 
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The  Selection  and  Classification  of 
Air-Crew  Personnel 


INTRODUCTION 

This  part  of  the  report  discusses  specific  solutions  obtained  for  problems 
assigned  or  selected  for  study  by  personnel  of  the  Aviation  Psychology 
Program.  It  stresses  accomplishments  which  were  of  immediate  value, 
describing  the  policies  and  procedures  developed  and  giving  evidence  as  to 
their  usefulness  to  the  Army  Air  Forces.  In  a  later  part  of  the  report 
there  is  a  discussion  of  techniques  and  psychological  findings  with  emphasis 
on  their  broader  implications  for  psychological  research. 

As  has  been  previously  indicated,  the  initial  problem  assigned  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  was  the  development  of 
procedures  for  the  selection  and  classification  of  men  for  pilot  training. 
This  was  later  expanded  to  include  all  members  of  the  air  crew.  Because 
of  the  belief  in  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  selection  and  classifi¬ 
cation  problem,  this  problem  nut  only  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the 
research  effort  of  the  personnel  of  the  program  during  the  first  stages  of 
the  war,  but  also  supplied  the  framework  within  which  other  problems  were 
developed  and  attacked.  For  example,  the  problem  of  the  evaluation  of 
proficiency  of  air-crew  members  grew  directly  out  of  an  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  selection  and  classification  procedures  developed. 

By  the  spiing  of  19-13  the  progress  in  selection  and  classification  research 
made  it  possible  to  assign  a  substantial  number  of  aviation  psychologists 
to  the  study  of  training  problems  such  as  methods  of  instruction,  curricula, 
training  devices  and  equipment,  and  the  selection  and  training  of  instructors. 
Even  the  problrms  regarding  the  effects  of  combat  and  attitude  toward  a 
second  tour  of  duty  were  closely  interrelated  to  the  original  problems  of 
selection  and  classification,  since  a  principal  issue  involved  was  the  question 
of  predisposition  of  individuals  to  anxiety  reaction  as  a  result  of  combat 
stress. 

INITIAL  SELECTION  OF  AIR  CREW  WITH  TIIE  AAF 
QUALIFYING  EXAMINATION 

The  Problem  and  Proposed  Solution 

Flying  through  the  air  seems  to  be  so  different  from  the  tasks  ordinarily 
undertaken  by  human  beings  that  the  need  for  special  selection  procedures 
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to  decide  which  individuals  are  most  capable  of  adapting  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  and  demands  of  aerial  Sight  has  long  been  recognized.  The  pub¬ 
lication,  Notes  on  Psychology  and  Personality  Studies  in  Aviation  Medicine 1 
prepared  at  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  Randolph  Field,  and  published 
in  January  1941,  reports  some  of  the  history  of  selecting  men  for  military 
aviation  during  the  First  World  War  and  in  the  interim  preceding  this 
past  one.  Paragraphs  142  and  143  state  in  part:  . ; 

During  the  early  part  of  the  World  War  the  Allies  selected  their  pilots  la  a  haphazard 
manner.  Frequently  they  were  assigned  to  the  Air  Corps  because  oi  their  liability  to  con¬ 
tinue  performance  of  ground  duties.  After  many  terrible  accidents  with  their  tremendous 
toll  of  manpower  and  materiel,  tbe  Allies  began  to  consider  tb;  problems  connected  with 
flying  and  to  wonder  if  all  individuals  were  adequately  endowed  to  meet  these  problems. 
In  tbe  beginning,  courage  was  considered  the  only  trait  essential  to  piloting  an  airplane. 
If  an  individual  possessed  that  to  a  high  degree,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  fly¬ 
ing.  Bitter  experience  taught  the  lolly  of  any  such  assumption.  No  more  do  all  individuals 
possess  tbe  aptitude  for  military  flying  than  do  all  individuals  possess  the  aptitude  for 
painting,  sculpturing,  music,  par  golf,  or  any  of  the  other  accomplishments  to.  which  a 
favored  few  may  attain. 

*  .  *  •  . 

The  first  Research  Board  of  the  Air  Service  was  established  October  18, 1917,  at  Mineola, 
New  York.  *  *  *  In  the  fall  of  1917,  67  trained  examining  units  were  established  la 
the  larger  dries.  These  units  examined  thousands  and  thousands  of  young  men  for  the  Air 
Corps.  Many  medical  problems  connected  with  aviation  were  solved  through  the  efforts  of 
these  pioneer  investigators.  This  early  work  has  been  continued  in  turn  by  tbe  Medical 
Research  Laboratory,  tbe  School  for  Flight  Surgeons,  and  at  the  present  time  by  the 
S  Jiool  of  Aviation  Medicine,  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  and  tbe  Physiological  Laboratory  at 
Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio.  An  immense  amount  of  research  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  personnel  of  these  institutions  and  as  a  result  of  their  work,  plus  experience  gained 
by  medical  officers’  flying,  there  is  ability  to  state  which  man  should  fly  and  which  man 
should  not,  and  also  to  predict  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  which  student  has  the  ability 
to  loam  to  fly,  and  which  one  has  not. 

Throughout-  the  United  States  there  are  some  several  thousand  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  26  examined  annually  for  flying-cadet  training.  These  young  men  are  from 
the  various  colleges  and  universities.  Of  those  examined,  about  80  percent  fail  to  pass  the 
physical  examination.  This  is  an  extremely  high  percentage  of  rejection  when  considering 
that  the  educational  requirement  (2  years  of  college)  has  already  served  to  prevent  a  large 
percentage  of  young  men  from  even  appearing  for  the  examination.  The  20  percent  who 
pass  the  physical  examination  represent  an  extremely  highly  selected  group.  They  are  the 
cream  of  the  country  when  measured  by  these  standards. 

There  are  several  factors  which  made  the  problem  of  selection  of  pilots 
as  discussed  above  much  more  difficult  in  wartime.  In  peacetime,  selection 
could  be  based  on  an  intensive  analysis  of  each  applicant  by  a  specially 
trained  Flight  Surgeon.  Tbe  tremendous  demand  for  pilots  and  other  num¬ 
bers  of  the  air  ccw  following  the  declaration  of  war  in  December  1941 
made  such  procedures  impracticable.  In  peacetime  there  was  also  a  large 
amount  of  self-selection.  Only  a  relatively  small  group  of  the  young  men 
applied  for  training  in  military  aviation  and  these  were  in  general  those 
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who  believed  that  their  special  aptitudes  fitted  theta  especially  for  this 
work. 

With  the  advent  of  compulsory  military  training,  rther  factors  played 
a  larger  part  in  indudog  men  to  apply  for  aviation  training.  Some  indi¬ 
viduals  with  little  aptitude  for  this  type  of  training  were  attracted  by  the 
social  prestige,  salary,  or  similar  expected  gain  or  merely  as  a  way  to  avoid 
something  considered  less  desiiwhle,  such  as  marching,  mud,  and  mortars. 
When  the  number  of  men  being  trained  was  small  it  was  possible  to  restrict 
applicants  to  those  who  had  had  a  broad  educational  background  by  im¬ 
posing  such  forma!  requirements  as  2  yean  of  college.  It  was  also  possible 
to  restrict  applicants  in  various  other  ways,  such  as  requiting  that  they  be 
single  and  of  certain  ages.  However,  such  requirements  were  only  very  in¬ 
directly  related  to  the  actual  needs  for  success  in  military  aviation. 

The  problem  confronting  the  Army  Air  Forces  in  1941  was  how  to  develop 
a  simple  efficient  procedure  'or  initially  screening  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  quantities  very  much  larger  than  had  ever  been  previously  handled 
for  this  type  of  work. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  task  is  illustrated  by  figure  4.1 
which  shows  the  number  of  men  trained  in  successive  years  from  1923 
through  194S. 

The  proposal  in  November  by  the  psychological  group  that  a  general 
examination  be  prepared  suitable  for  the  selection  of  qualified  cadets  for 
all  types  of  training,  was  tentatively  approved  by  the  Air  Staff  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1941  and  was  put  into  general  use  on  IS  January  1942  in  several 
hundred  Aviation  Cadet  Examining  Boards  established  throughout  the 
country. 

The  use  of  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  eliminated  the  need  for  pre¬ 
vious  formal  educational  requirements  and  the  academic  type  educational 
tests  designed  to  demonstrate  an  “equivalent"  amount  of  educational  train¬ 
ing.  The  purpose  of  the  examination  was  to  make  it  possible  for  every 
young  man  who  possessed  the  required  aptitude,  knowledge,  and  skills  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  become  a  bombardier,  pilot,  or  navigator.  The 
examination  was  designed  to  qualify  all  men  who  had  good  prospects  of 
succeeding  and  to  eliminate  only  those  who  were  definitely  unqualified  foe 
these  types  of  framing. 

This  was  not  a  test  of  the  speed  with  which  a  series  of  abstract  and 
artificial  questions  could  be  answered;  instead,  it  was  a  test  design. d  to 
provide  a  carefully  standardized  sample  of  the  man’s  ability  to  do  some 
of  the  kinds  of  things  which  an  aviation  cadet  had  to  be  able  to  do  in  the 
training  schools.  Although  most  men  completed  the  examination  in  less 
than  2  hours,  the  applicant  could  spend  as  much  as  3  hours  on  the  exam¬ 
ination  if  he  wished.  The  large  number  of  items  and  the  inclusion  of  several 
sections  measuring  different  abilities  and  characteristics  provided  a  sound 
and  reasonable  basis  for  the  selection  of  prospective  oLicers  in  the  Air 
Forces.  The  kinds  of  materials  included  are  described  briefly  below. 
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An  analysis  of  the  duties  of  aviation  cadets  and  officers  in  the  Array 
Air  Forces  showed  that  one  of  the  important  qualifications  for  these  in¬ 
dividuals  is  the  ability  to  comprehend  instructions  and  other  materials  ar  i 
to  follow  directions.  This  ability  is  chiefly  dependent  on  understanding 
the  precise  meaning  of  words  and  a  proficiency  in  organising,  relating,  inter¬ 
preting,  and  drawing  conclusions  concerning  materials  read.  • 

In  addition  to  ability  to  comprehend  the  material  he  reads,  the  aviation 
cadet  needed  as  general  background  for  his  training  as  an  officer,  skill  and 
accuracy  in  fundamental  mathematics  and  an  aptitude  for  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  devices  and  diagrams.  Air  Force  dying  officers  should 
be  able  to  interpret  maps,  charts,  and  weather  reports.  They  must  know 
how  to  plot  a  course  and  check  the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  following 
it  These  operations  have  to  be  performed  rapidly  and  accurately.  The 
aviation  cadet  should  be  able  to  solve  problems  involving  proportions,  frac¬ 
tions,  ratio*:,  decimals,  formulas,  and  elementary  algebra  and  also  to  read 
and  interpret  graphs,  tables,  and  charts.  In  order  to  obtain  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  operation  of  tbc  airplane  and  the  inci¬ 
dental  mechanical  equipment,  aptitude  for  the  comprehension  of  mechanical 
diagrams  and  devices  was  essential.  The  questions  concerning  mathematics 
and  mechanical  comprehension  were  intended  to  reveal  the  applicants’  apti¬ 
tudes  and  potentialities  rather  than  the  results  of  extensive  and  detailed 
formal  training  in  these  fields. 

Finally,  as  a  prospective  officer  in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  the  aviation 
cadet  should  possess  qualities  of  leadership.  The  potential  leader  should 
be  alert  to  recent  changes  and  developments  in  aviation  and  related  fields. 
For  effective  leadership,  demonstrated  initiative  and  inquisitiveneta,  as 
revealed  by  an  awareness  of  recent  happenings  and  an  understanding  of 
the  significance  of  new  developments,  were  believed  to  be  of  more  value 
than  an  accumulation  of  academic  credits.  Another  attribute  of  the  potential 
leader  which  was  regarded  as  important  for  aviation  cadets  is  sound  judg¬ 
ment  in  practical  situations.  Poor  judgment  makes  the  cadet  a  source  of 
danger,  not  only  to  himself  but  to  others.  To  test  these  characteristics, 
questions  were  prepared  requiring  a  knowledge  of  recent  important  events 
and  developments,  and  also  questions  presenting  practical  problems  which 
might  be  met,  not  only  in  flying,  but  in  everyday  activities  of  the  type  with 
which  applicants  could  be  expected  to  have  had  experience. 

Development  and  Use* 

Over  a  period  of  4  years,  17  forms  of  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination 
were  constructed  and  published.  Numerous  studies  were  made  of  the 
results  of  preceding  forms  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  men 
selected  for  air-crew  training  with  respect  to  those  characteristics  found 
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to  be  of  most  importance  for  their  later  work  as  cadets  and  as  officers.  Tb* 
form  of  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  wax  Jo 
KMS  included  IS  reading-cumpu h. nsion  items,  50  general-information  items 
sampling  Interests  in  aviation  and  related  fields,  60  mechanical -compre- 
hens  ion  Items,  and  25  hidden*  figures  items.  For  administrative  convenience 
a  time  limit  of  3  hours  was  used,  but  practically  all  applicants  completed 
the  test  before  the  end  of  the  tinv  limit. 

A  sampling  of  answer  sheets  received  from  the  various  Aviation  Cadet 
Examining  Boards  was  rescored  from  time  to  time  in  the  Psychological 
Brandi  of  the  Office  of  the  Air  Surgeon  and  various  statistical  tabulations 
of  scores  and  proportions  passing  and  failing  in  various  Boards  were  made 
to  check  on  the  conditions  of  test  administration.  In  general,  the  results 
were  found  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Although  accurate  records  regarding  the  number  of  men  who  were  tested 
with  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  are  not  available,  figures  indicate 
that  approximately  550,000  men  took  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  in 
1942  and  approximately  50  percent  of  them  were  qualified  and  50  percent 
rejected  on  the  basis  of  this  examination.  During  1943  approximately 
350,000  men  were  examined  and  during  1944  the  number  was  about  250,000. 
During  these  2  years  about  two-thirds  of  the  men  were  qualified  on  the 
basis  of  scores  made  on  this  examination  and  about  one-third  were  rejected. 
The  increase  in  the  proportion  passing  In  the  last  2  years  appears  to  have 
been  due  in  part  to  self-selection  on  the  part  of  the  applicants  and  in  part 
to  a  reduction  in  the  passing  score  on  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination 
which  accompanied  the  raising  of  the  standards  for  pilot,  bombardier  and 
navigator  in  terms  of  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Test  stanines  in  July  of 
1943.  These  estimates  of  numbers  appear  to  be  a  little  low,  since  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  men  qualified  on  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  were 
disqualified  on  the  physical  examination,  and  more  than  600,000  men  were 
qualified  at  AAF  Examining  Boards  and  scot  to  Lake  the  Air-Crew  Classi¬ 
fication  Tests  during  this  period. 

Evaluation  Studie* 

Several  studies  were  made  to  determine  the  proportion  of  various  types 
of  population  who  could  be  expected  to  qualify  on  the  basis  of  this  examina¬ 
tion.  It  was  found  that  in  the  graduating  class  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  the  lowest  score  was  105  on  the  first  form  of  the 
AAF  Qualifying  Examination,  Test  AC10A.  This  form  contained  ISO  items 
and  the  minimum  qualifying  score  on  it  was  90.  Thus  the  West  Point 
cadets  all  easily  qualified  on  this  examination.  In  1942  the  freshmrn  at 
five  colleges  were  examined  with  various  forms  of  the  AAF  Qualifying 
Examination.  The  proportion  passing  varied  from  90  percent  in  one  of 
the  belter  colleges  where  entrance  requirements  are  very  high  to  approxi¬ 
mately  40  percent  in  a  university  having  rather  low  requirements  for 
admission.  In  the  other  three  colleges  which  were  fairly  typical  state 
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universities,  between  SO  end  75  percent  of  the  freshmen  passed  the  enffi- 
ination.  It  seems  probable  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  freshmen  b  a  typical 
college  could  be  expected  to  pass  the  AAF'  Qualifying  Examination. 

During  the  war,  high  school  seniors  in  cities  and  towns  in  four  different 
sections  of  the  country  look  various  forms  of  the  Qualifying  Examination. 
There  was  much  more  variation  in  the  average  scores  for  the  seniors  in 
different  high  schools  to  the  same  cities  than  there  was  between  the  average 
scores  for  those  in  different  cities.  In  some  high  schools  as  few  as  10  percent 
of  the  seniors  obtained  a  qualifying  score.  In  other  schools  aa  many  aa  60 
percent  of  the  high  school  seniors  achieved  a  passing  mark.  Using  the 
passing  score,  90,  on  the  first  test,  ACIOA,  and  its  equivalent  value,  75, 
on  test  AC14L  which  was  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  found  that 
approximately  one-fourth  of  high  school  seniors  were  able  to  qualify  under 
these  standards  on  this  examination  at  the  time  of  graduation  from  high 
school.  As  previously  indicated,  somewhat  lower  standards  were  in  effect 
for  initial  screening  for  a  time  during  the  war  after  classification  standards 
were  raised. 

In  a  study  made  of  app.ia  nts  at  the  Philadelphia  Aviation  Cadet  Exam* 
ining  Board  during  the  first  3  months  of  1942,  it  was  found  that  of  the 
1,640  men  applying,  approximately  two- thirds  were  high  school  graduates. 
The  others  were  distributed  fairly  evenly  among  those  with  2  or  more  years 
of  college,  1  year  of  college,  and  less  than  4  years  of  high  school.  Of  the 
applicants  with  either  2  or  more  years  of  college,  the  former  educational 
requirement,  and  also  for  those  with  1  year  of  college,  approximately  BO 
percent  passed  the  Aviation  Cadet  Qualify ing  Examination.  For  the  high 
school  graduates  the  proportion  was  a  little  less  than  60  percent  and  for 
those  with  less  than  4  years  of  high  school  the  number  qualifying  was 
approximately  20  percent.  Comparing  these  figures  with  those  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  paragraph,  it  is  seen  that  in  all  categories  there  is  evidence  of  self- 
selection  on  the  part  of  the  applicants.  On  the  basis  of  an  early  study 
comparing  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  with  the  Army  General  Classi¬ 
fication  Test,  it  was  estimated  that  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  men 
who  were  inducted  into  the  Army  would  be  able  to  pass  the  AAF  Quali¬ 
fying  Examination. 

A  number  of  studies  were  done  to  define  more  adequately  the  functions 
measured  by  the  AAF  Qualifybg  Examination.  The  correlation  between 
the  Army  General  Classification  Test  and  Test  AC10A  was  found  to  be 
0.64  b  a  sample  of  282  aviation  cadets.'  For  a  later  form  of  the  examina¬ 
tion,  Test  AC12I,  which  did  not  include  vocabulary  and  mathematics, 
the  correlation  in  a  sample  of  660  candidates  for  air-crew  training  was 
found  to  be  0.47.*  The  correlation  between  score  on  the  AAF  Qualifying 
Examination,  ACIOA,  and  the  average  of  academic  grades  for  the  4-year 
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course  at  West  Point  was  found  to  be  0.50  for  the  class  of  1942  It  tht 
United  States  Military  Academy. 

In  January*  1942  over  2,030  aviation  students  and  aviation  cadets  who 
had  been  selected  under  the  previous  requirements  were  given  the  first  form 
of  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  at  Maxwell  and  Kelly  Fields.  Of  the 
group,  containing  approximately  three-quarters  of  these  men,  who  obtained 
scores  which  would  have  qualified  them  for  avlation-cadct  training,  40 
percent  were  eliminated  in  pilot  training.  Of  the  remaining  quarter  who 
did  not  obtain  scores  which  would  have  qualified  them  for  pilot  training 
S9  percent  were  eliminated. 

A  group  of  780  men  were  tested  with  Test  AC10A  at  Maxwell  and  Kelly 
Fields  in  January,  February,  March,  and  April  1942  and  sent  into  navi* 
gallon  training.  Approximately  three-quarters  of  this  group  passed  navi* 
gallon  training  and  the  remaining  one-quarter  failed.  The  biseria)  cor¬ 
relation  coefficient  obtained  between  test  score  and  pass-fail  was  0.40.  For 
the  80  items  in  the  mathematics  section  of  the  test  taken  separately,  the 
biscrial  correlation  coefficient  was  0.59.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  thee 
of  these  coefficients  is  somewhat  reduced  by  restriction  of  range  because 
this  group  was  partly  made  up  of  persons  who  had  been  selected  under  the 
old  2-year  college  requirement  and  partly  made  up  of  people  who  had 
qualified  on  a  previous  administration  of  Test  AC10A.  Furthermore,  the 
mean  score  of  the  men  sent  into  navigation  training  was  about  8  points 
higher  than  for  the  men  being  sent  into  pilot  training  at  that  time,  and  the 
standard  deviation  was  approximately  13J4  instead  of  16,  the  value  that 
had  been  found  in  testing  cadets  qualified  under  the  old  procedures. 

For  a  group  of  1,650  men  tested  with  Test  AC12I  of  the  AAF  Qualifying 
Examination  while  in  pilot  prefiight  school  at  San  Antonio  Aviation  Cadet 
Center,  the  biserial  correlation  between  the  score  on  the  total  test  and 
pass-fail  in  pilot  training  was  0.26.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
group  had  been  previously  selected  on  the  basis  of  an  earlier  form  of  the 
AAF  Qualifying  Examination,  had  been  found  qualified  on  the  Air-Crew 
Classification  Test  Battery,  and  had  been  classified  for  pilot  training.  There¬ 
fore,  the  coefficient  obtained  was  definitely  lower  than  the  value  which 
could  be  expected  in  an  unrestricted  sample. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  coefficients  obtained  from 
selected  groups  and  the  need  for  a  clcar-cut  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  and  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Tests, 
an  experimental  group  of  slightly  more  than  a  thousand  men  were  accepted 
for  pilot  training  regardless  of  their  scores  on  the  AAF  Qualifying  Exam¬ 
ination  and  regardless  of  their  pilot  stanine  as  determined  by  the  Air -Crew 
Classification  Tests.  Of  the  598  men  who  obtained  at  least  a  passing  mark 
on  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination,  AC12I,  35  percent  graduated  from 
advanced  pilot  training  while  only  11  percent  of  the  405  men  who  failed 
to  make  a  qualifying  score  and  would  ordinarily  have  been  rejected  were 
graduated  from  advanced  pilot  training.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  stand- 
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trd*  on  this  form  of  (he  Qualifying  Examination  had  been  reduced  tome* 
what  to  make  possible  an  increate  in  standards  for  pilot  training  on  the 
Air-Crew  Classification  Tests  in  terms  of  the  pilot  stanfoe,  The  biserial 
correlation  coefficient  between  graduation  and  elimination  including  all 
phases  of  pilot  training  was  found  to  be  0.50. 

The  biserial  correlation  between  graduation  and  elimination  and  amount 
of  education  which  the  applicant  had  received  a*  expressed  in  tanas  of  the 
highest  grade  reached  was  0.21.  The  similar  coefficient  calculated  between 
graduation  and  »Hiwin»tUn  and  the  Army  General  Classification  Test  score 
was  0J1.  The  superiority  of  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  over  these 
other  bases  for  this  particular  purpose  is  obvious. 

This  initial  screening  and  selection  for  air-crew  duty  was  of  tremendous 
practical  importance  to  the  Air  Forces.  Approximately  600,000  men  were 
selected  by  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  from  nearly  twice  that  num¬ 
ber  of  applicants.  Probably  the  most  important  advance  in  recruiting  pro¬ 
cedures  during  the  war  was  the  discovery  of  tli;  great  improvement  in 
quality  which  could  be  gained  by  removing  requirements  in  terms  of  formal 
educational  credit  and  experience  and  substituting  in  their  place  demon¬ 
strated  proficiency,  interest  and  capacity  as  established  by  suitable  exam¬ 
ination  procedure*.  < 

THE  AIR-CREW  CLASSIFICATION  PROGRAM 
The  Classification  Problem 

The  second  problem  assigned  to  the  psychological  research  grouj  in  the 
Office  of  the  Air  Surgeon,  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces,  was  the  problem 
of  classification.  The  problem  of  classification  or  placement  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  in  the  textbooks  is  a  much  more  complicated  one  than  selection. 
To  get  maximum  efficiency  in  selection  one  merely  places  the  individuals 
in  rank  order  according  to  desirability  for  the  particular  position  and  then 
proceeds  to  take  people  from  the  top  until  a  sufficient  number  have  been 
obtained  to  fill  the  quota.  If  the  position  is  a  very  complex  one  the  problem 
consists  of  first  obtaining  measures  of  all  of  the  various  traits  of  importance. 
The  next  step  is  to  use  these  scores  in  such  a  way  that  the  individuals  are 
placed  in  order  of  desirability  with  each  individual  in  the  rank  order  dearly 
more  desirable  than  anyone  below  him  on  the  list  for  the  particular  job  on 
the  basis  of  the  obtainable  evidence. 

For  the  classification  problem  it  is  necessary  to  consider  simultaneously 
the  relative  desirability  of  all  the  available  people  for  the  available  por¬ 
tions.  The  problem  is  to  maximise  the  effectiveness  of  the  personnel  assigned 
to  all  types  of  duty.  Consider  first  the  situation  in  which  all  jobs  are  eqttal 
in  importance  and  relative  difficulty.  Let  us  further  assume  that  the  jobs 
require  entirely  different  skQls  so  that  the  rank  order  of  desirability  for  one 
position  is  not  correlated  with  the  tank  order  of  desirability  for  another 
position.  Under  these  conditions  the  problem  is  fairly  simple. 


If  there  are  just  two  such  position*,  a  quarter  of  the  people  will  be  above 
average  in  their  ability  for  both  of  the  position*,  an  additional  quarter  will 
be  above  average  for  the  first  position  but  not  for  the  second.  The  reverse 
will  be  true  for  a  third  quarter  and  only  one-fourth  of  the  original  group 
will  be  below  average  for  both  position*. 

If  a  third  position  requiring  abilities  na  related  to  either  of  thou  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  first  two  positions  is  sow  added,  we  find  only  one-eighih  who 
are  in  the  top  half  for  all  three  positions  and  similarly  only  one-eighth 
who  are  in  the  bottom  half  for  all  three  positions.  Thu*  we  now  have 
sevcu-i.lg’,,bj  of  the  personae!  whs  eon  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  three 
positions  with  the  espectatien  that  they  will  be  found  to  he  above  average 
in  suitability  for  this  particular  type  of  work.  The  reasoning  can  be  easily 
extended  to  additional  positions  and  each  time  a  position  is  added  the 
cumber  of  people  who  cannot  be  assigned  to  a  group  for  which  they  have 
above  average  aptitude  will  be  cut  in  half.  This  can  be  seen  in  figure  4 J 
for  the  cases  of  two  and  three  position!. 

To  take  another  extreme  possibility,  if  the  various  types  of  duty  can  he 
placed  in  hierarchical  order  so  that  all  assignments  for  the  first  type  of  duty 
are  more  important  than  any  assignment  in  the  second  type  of  duty  and 
similarly  on  down  for  all  positions,  the  problem  simplifies  to  one  of  suc¬ 
cessive  selection.  In  this  case  persons  are  placed  in  rank  order  for  the  most 
important  position  and  enough  selected  to  fill  the  vacancies,  then  they  are 
placed  in  rank  order  for  the  next  most  important  position,  and  so  on  until 
all  positions  have  been  filled. 

For  the  other  simple  case  of  a  number  of  equally  important  positions 
requiring  unrelated  skills  it  is  merely  necessary  to  assign  each  individual 
to  the  position  for  which  his  aptitude  is  highest.  Thus,  if  one  assigned 
personnel  to  two  positions  at  random,  the  average  aptitude  score  in  terms 
of  stanincs  for  each  position  would  be  5.00.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  as¬ 
signed  a  group  of  individuals  to  these  two  positions,  each  individual  being 
assigned  to  the  one  for  which  his  aptitude  score  is  highest,  the  personnel 
in  each  position  will  have  average  stanines  tor  that  position  of  6.13.  Thia 
is  illustrated  by  the  front  face  of  the  cube  in  the  upper  drawing  of  figure 
4.2  by  the  points  M/i  and  MB  which  indicate  the  mean  scores  of  the  two 
groups  which  would  be  classified  for  position  A  and  position  B  respec¬ 
tively.1 

Similarly,  for  three  positions  having  unrelated  requirements  and  requiring 
equal  numbers  of  men  assigned,  the  assignment  of  each  man  to  the  position 
for  which  his  aptitude  score  was  highest  would  raise  the  mean  stanine  for 
each  position  from  S.00  to  6.69.  The  drawing  at  the  lower  right  in  figure 
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FIGURE  4.2 

ILLUSTRATING  THE  CLASSIFICATION  PROBLEM 


4.2  show*  the  three  lection)  Into  which  the  cube  representing  the  Independent 
nptitude  scores  (or  the  three  positions  would  be  divided  to  maxim  toe  the 
average  scores  (or  ail  three  poahkna.* 

The  practical  situation  is  much  more  complicated  than  this.  The  peat* 
lions  are  not  of  equal  importance  and  in  many  situations  their  relative 
importance  is  not  even  stable.  There  is  also  a  positive  correlation  between 
the  requirements  (or  most  positions.  Usually  somewhat  different  number* 
of  personnel  are  required  for  the  different  assignment*  *1*0.  Preference*, 
interests,  and  attitudes  are  relevant  complicating  factors  for  making  assign* 
meats  in  most  situations.  Fortunately,  Urge  differences  in  the  relative 
importance  of  various  positions  ami  also  Urge  differences  in  the  a  umber* 
of  personnel  required  for  the  various  positions  usually  tend  to  simplify 
the  practical  problems  cuBRrcted  with  clashes  Han, 

The  correlation  between  the  aptitudes  required  for  various  position*  tends 
to  reduce  the  extent  ot  me  uupiuvemcai  that  can  Lc  effected.  This  to 
illustrated  by  the  diagram  at  the  bottom  of  figure  4.2.  It  to  seen  that  th« 
mean  aptitude  scores  for  positions  A  and  B  are  closer  to  the  means  for 
the  total  group  as  indicated  by  points  M.t  and  MB  when  a  substantial 
correlation  between  the  aptitudes  necessary  for  the  two  positions  exists. 
In  many  situations  the  problem  of  classification  does  not  arise  because 
independent  recruitment  procedures  are  developed  for  each  of  the  various 
specialties  and  the  source  of  personnel  to  sufficiently  unlimited  so  that  the 
inefficiency  of  such  procedures  to  not  seriously  noticed. 


The  Origin  of  the  Air-Crew  Owilfifstlofl  Problem 

When  bombardier-  and  navigator-training  programs  wire  started  in  the 
summer  of  1940  the  first  classes  of  nun  sent  into  training  were  composed  of 
personnel  who  had  been  eliminated  from  pilot  training  because  of  faflure 
to  maVe  satisfactory  progress  in  the  flying-training  school*  In  the  first 
classes  no  selection  procedures  were  used  and  many  of  the  students  in  the 
resulting  classes  were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Col.  W.  M.  Garland  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Fred  L.  Anderson  made  informal  studies  and  observations  of  the 
students  in  the  bombardier  school  and  largely  as  a  result  of  their  reevro* 
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tnendatlons  a  research  project  was  uadertal:cj  by  the  Training  and  Open- 
that  Division  o i  the  Office,  Chid  of  Air  Corps,  In  the  spring  of  194!  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  procedures  for  the  selection  of  bombardiers  and 
navigator*.  Such  procedures  were  developed  and  put  into  use  in  the  late 
fan  of  1941. 

The  procedure  was  essentially  to  replace  the  2 -year  college  requirement 
fay  the  requirement  of  high-school  graduation  and  also  add  the. requirement 
of  obtaining  a  qualifying  score  os  a  battery  of  three  testa  consisting  of  the 
Army  General  Classification  Test,  the  Amy  Mechanical  Comprehension 
Test,  and  a  physics  test,  The  lack  of  efficiency  of  this  independent  recruit¬ 
ing  program  *as  recognised  by  the  Army  -Kir  Forces  and  in  January  1942 
the  new  selection  and  classification  program  was  initiated. 

An  essential  clement  of  the  plan  developed  for  air-crew  recruiting  and 
classification  was  the  emphasis  on  the  other  members  of  the  air  crew.  Al¬ 
though  about  one  bombardier  and  one  navigator  were  needed  for  every  five 
pilots,  almost  ail  of  the  applicants  for  air-crew  training  wanted  to  be 
pilots.  Early  in  1942  a  campaign  was  started  to  build  up  the  prestige  of 
the  bombardier  and  navigator  by  emphasising  the  importance  of  the  combat 
team.  Later,  as  the  classification  was  expanded  to  include  gunners  the 
publicity  emphasized  the  importance  of  all  members  of  the  air  crew. 

These  publicity  campaigns  and  other  influences  caused  between  10  and 
20  percent  of  the  applicants  to  list  either  bombardier  or  navigator  training 
as  first  choice  in  relation  to  pilot  training.  Of  even  more  importance  was 
the  increase  in  the  prestige  of  the  bombardier  and  the  navigator  so  that  a 
larger  and  larger  percentage  of  the  applicants  indicated  that  they  had  a 
very  strong  interest  in  these  types  of  training  and  regarded  them  aa  only 
slightly  less  desirable  than  pilot  training. 

The  Development  of  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Testa 

In  addition  to  using  preferences,  a  comprehensive  battery  of  tests,  mea¬ 
suring  various  aptitudes,  interests,  and  abilities  which  it  was  believed  would 
have  predictive  value  for  one  or  more  of  the  training  specialties,  was  devel¬ 
oped. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  this  battery  of  tests  consisted  of  a 
systematic  survey  and  analysis  of  the  requirements  for  success  in  various 
activities.  In  making  this  study,  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  critical 
requirements  (critical  requirements  are  defined  as  those  which  are  critical 
or  crucial  in  the  sense  that  they  are  known  to  have  been  the  factors  deter¬ 
mining  success  or  failure  in  the  particular  task  for  a  substantial  number  of 
instances).  The  first  extensive  study  of  the  requirements  for  success  as  a 
member  of  the  air  crew  was  the  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  failure  reported 
in  the  board  proceedings  of  1,000  pilots  eliminated  in  the  last  six  months 
of  1941.  This  study  was  followed  by  a  number  of  other  studies  of  require¬ 
ments  which  were  published  in  a  series  of  “Analysis  of  Duties  Bulletins. * 
In  identifying  the  traits  to  be  measured,  a  number  of  other  sources  was 
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explored.  These  included  the  mi cw  of  the  findings  of  previous  studies, 
actual  participation  In  the  activities,  and  interviewing  and  observing  persons 
actually  engaging  in  the  activity  either  successfully  or  unsuccessfully. 

In  addition  to  selecting  and  defining  traits  believed  to  have  predictive 
value  in  determining  success  or  failure  in  a  particular  air-crew  assignment, 
an  attempt  was  mads  to  select  traits  which  sere  as  (1)  independent  of  each 
other  as  possible;  (2)  simple  in  composition  so  that  they  were  not  likely 
to  include  two  elements,  one  of  which  was  important  for  bombardiers  and 
another  for  pilots;  and  (S)  stable  or  not  greatly  affected  by  small  amounts 
of  practice  or  differences  b  experience  and  training. 

To  serve  as  a  guide  to  some  of  (he  personnel  in  the  program  with  limited 
experience  b  test  development,  the  first  of  a  series  of  technical  bulletin! 
was  prepared  by  the  research  personnel  b  the  Psychological  Division,  Head¬ 
quarters  Army  Air  Forces,  and  circulated  to  all  of  the  field  units.  This 
bulletin  suggested  that,  b  developbg  a  test  to  measure  a  trait  believed  to 
be  important  for  success  in  a  particular  air-crew  assignment,  the  pobts 
which  should  be  specifically  considered  should  include  (1)  validity,  (2) 
bdepcndcnce,  (3)  simplicity,  (4)  stability,  <S)  objectivity,  (6)  accepta¬ 
bility,  (7)  practicality,  (8)  atypical  performance,  and  (9)  discrimbatioa. 

From  the  outset  it  was  decided  that  all  types  of  teslbg,  observational, 
questionnaire,  and  bterview  procedures  would  be  tried  out.  Because  of 
the  large  numbers  of  persons  to  be  tested  it  was  agreed  that  objective, 
printed,  multiple-choice  tc:u  which  could  be  scored  by  machines  wtrt  to 
be  preferred  if  the  trait  were  susceptible  to  measurement  by  this  method. 
It  was  believed  essential  to  bdude  certain  apparatus  tests  of  coordination 
and  speed  of  decision,  at  least  until  such  time  as  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  the  traits  measured  by  these  tests  could  be  adequately  measured  by 
more  efficient  devices.  It  was  planned  to  bdude  an  interview  as  part  of 
the  classification  processing.  Observational  procedures,  projective  tech¬ 
niques,  and  motion-picture  tests  were  also  explored.  Unfortunately,  none 
of  these  procedures  was  found  to  produce  any  improvement  b  the  predic¬ 
tions  which  could  be  nude  with  simpler  device*. 

To  develop  effective  procedures  for  testing  a  trait  judged  to  be  of  im¬ 
portance,  primary  responsibility  for  work  on  tests  in  each  of  four  different 
categories  was  delegated  to  specific  units  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Pro¬ 
gram.  To  coordinate  the  test  development,  a  system  of  circuiting  test 
ideas  for  criticism  was  established. 

In  January  1942  a  conference  was  held  to  plan  the  initiation  of  classifi¬ 
cation  testing  and  the  devdopment  of  necessary  tests  for  use  b  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Classification  test  mg  was  bitiated  approximately  a  week  later, 
usbg  available  tests,  and  work  was  begun  immediately  on  the  procurement 
of  additional  copies  of  apparatus  tests  measuring  those  functions  which 
previous  research  workers  had  found  to  be  of  importance.  Because  of  the 
heavy  load  involved  in  initiating  the  dassificatien  teslbg  work  b  the  field 


units,  the  Psychological  Division  is  Washington  undertook  the  development 
of  a  number  of  printed  tests  during  the  spring  of  1942.* 

By  July  1942  it  was  possible  to  initiate  use  of  a  battery  of  12  printed 
tests  and  5  apparatus  tests  which  bad  been  especially  developed  'a  measure 
those  traits  believed  to  be  essential  to  success  in  the  various  air-crew  spe¬ 
cialties.  This  battery  included  four  different  types  of  mathematics  tests 
believed  to  be  especially  important  for  the  navigator;  tests  of  dial  and 
table  reading  also  believed  to  be  of  primary  importance  in  selecting  navi¬ 
gators;  three  tests  involving  speed  of  perception  and  recognition  of  forms 
which  were  considered  to  be  especially  important  to  pilots  and  the  bom¬ 
bardier;  a  test  of  mechanical  comprehension  considered  to  be  essential  for 
the  pilot;  a  test  of  reading  and  judgment  considered  to  be  important  for 
all  three  positions,  but  especially  important  for  the  navigator;  and  a  tech¬ 
nical-vocabulary  test  containing  separate  parts  for  pilot,  bombardier,  and 
navigator  scores.  The  apparatus  tests  of  complex  coordination  and  two-hand 
coordination  were  regarded  as  primarily  requirements  of  the  pilot  and  the 
three  other  apparatus  tests  measuring  finger  dexterity,  steadiness,  and  speed 
of  reaction  were  believed  to  be  important  for  the  specialized  duties  of  the 
bombardier. 

By  December  1942,  when  the  first  major  change  was  made  in  this  battery, 
confirmation  had  been  obtained  regarding  the  validity  of  a  large  number 
of  the  tests.  Revised  forms  were  substituted  for  several  of  the  printed  tests. 
The  Rotary  Pursuit  Test,  believed  to  measure  a  type  of  coordination  im¬ 
portant  for  pilot  training,  was  added  to  the  apparatus  tests  of  the  battery. 
A  new  form  of  the  steadiness  test,  also  including  a  “stress’*  element,  called 
the  Aiming  Stress  Test  was  substituted. 

In  July  1943  the  principal  changes  introduced  into  the  battery  were  the 
expansion  of  the  scope  of  the  Technical  Vocabulary  Test  to  include  other 
types  of  general  information  and  the  addition  to  the  battery  of  a  biographical 
data  blank  similar  to  that  which  had  been  developed  by  the  National 
Research  Council  for  the  CAA  and  Navy  programs.  The  Rotary  Pursuit 
Test  was  revised  to  include  a  “divided  attention”  feature. 

In  the  November  1943  battery  the  Rudder  Control  Test,  which  had  been 
found  to  measure  aspects  of  pilot  aptitude  not  adequately  covered  by  the 
test  battery  in  use  at  that  time,  was  substituted  for  the  Aiming  Stress  Test 
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Previous  forms  of  steadiness  testa  gives  under  “stress"  conditions  bad  bees 
found  to  hsve  very  nearly  zero  validity.  A  new  test  was  added  requiring 
the  visualisation  of  the  attitude  and  orientation  of  a  plane  in  flight  on  the 
basis  of  data  shown  on  diagrammatic  sketches  of  a  compass  and  flight  in* 
dicator  and  the  identification  of  the  one  of  five  photographs  of  planes  giving 
the  correct  representation.  This  test  was  found  to  have  important  predic¬ 
tive  value  for  pilot  training  sot  adequately  represented  in  the  hattery  then 
In  use. 

No  substantial  changes  were  made  in  the  scope  of  the  test  battery  as 
revised  for  use  beginning  September  14*44.  New  forms  of  certain  tests  went 
substituted.  However,  in  December  1944  it  was  directed  that  a  Gunnery 
Sighting  Test  be  added  to  the  battery,  specifically  to  assist  In  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  B-29  gunners.  The  only  other  change  made  in  the  scope  of  the 
Air-Crew  Classification  Battery  during  the  wartime  period  was  thr  substi¬ 
tution  on  1  June  194S  of  the  Two-Hand  Pursuit  Test  for  the  Two-Hand 
Coordination  Test  to  improve  the  validity  of  the  battery  for  selecting  gun¬ 
ners  and  the  addition  to  the  battery  on  the  same  date  of  the  Coordinate 
Reading  Test  which  had  been  found  to  be  impr-tant  for  the  radar  observer. 

During  most  of  the  period  there  were  approximately  14  objective  type 
printed  tests  of  various  special  aptitudes  and  abilities  and  6  apparatus  testa 
in  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Test  Battery.  All  of  the  pendl-and-paper 
tests  were  of  the  multiple-choice  type  and  the  men  recorded  their  answers 

’  separate  answer  sheets  which  were  scored  with  the  electrical  test-scoring 

Junes.  The  apparatus  tests  were  automatically  timed  and  paced  by 
si>ecial  control  units  and  the  man's  score  depended  solely  upon  his  own 
performance  as  recorded  on  electric  lime  docks  and  counters.  The  printed 
tests  were  given  to  groups  of  about  200  men.  The  men  were  usually  seated 
at  specially  constructed  tables  having  separate  partitions  for  each  man  so 
that  the  men  could  be  sealed  fairly  dose  together  without  any  p  oblem 
of  distraction  from  being  able  to  see  anybody  else’s  work.  These  printed 
tests  were  given  in  two  sessions  in  one  day.  The  sessions  were  each  about 
3  hours  in  length.  All  of  the  tests  were  very  accuratdy  timed,  although 
in  many  of  them  most  of  the  individuals  were  able  to  complete  their  work 
well  within  the  time  limit 

The  program  of  administering  a  battery  of  six  apparatus  tests  to  such 
a  large  number  of  individuals  involved  the  solution  of  a  number  of  new 
problems.  The  directions  to  these  tests  as  well  as  the  printed  tests  were 
carefully  tried  out  and  standardized  and  were  either  read  or  recited  by  the 
examiner.  The  examiners  were  carefully  trained  to  pace  their  instructions 
in  a  specified  manner.  Since  each  of  the  apparatus  tests  was  scheduled  for 
IS  minutes  and  since  the  men  rotated  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  testing 
rooms  containing  these  tests,  any  delay  in  one  test  would  throw  the  whole 
procedure  into  confusion. 

To  assist  the  examiner  further  and  to  improve  the  standardization  of 
the  tests  the  timing  of  trials  on  the  apparatus  tests  was  done  automatically 
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by  control  units.  To  permit  the  handling  of  such  large  numbers  of  Individ¬ 
uals,  each  elimination  room  contained  four  units  of  a  particular  apparatus. 
All  of  the  units  were  controlled  by  the  same  control  unit  and  the  four  clocks 
or  counters  were  arranged  in  order  on  the  examiner’s  control  desk.  Thus 
one  examiner  was  easily  able  to  test  four  individuals  at  one  time. 

The  CUsaUication  Procedural 

One  of  the  major  problems  relating  to  the  use  of  test  scores  and  other 
information  in  evaluating  individuals  with  regard  to  their  aptitude  for  spe¬ 
cific  position;  is  the  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  test  scores 
will  be  used.  The  procedures  which  have  been  most  frequently  used  in 
the  military  services  are  multiple  cut-offs  and  clinical  evaluations.  The 
multiple  cut-off  procedure  considers  each  test  singly  and  establishes  for  it 
a  qualifying  or  cutting  score.  In  determining  whether  a  man  is  qualified 
or  not  under  this  system  one  merely  considers  his  scores  on  each  of  the 
tests  in  turn  and  continues  until  one  is  found  on  which  he  is  disqualified, 
or  if  he  does  not  fall  below  the  cutting  score  on  any  of  the  tests  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  qualified. 

Where  the  method  of  clinical  evaluations  is  used  there  are  generally  no 
fixed  qualifying  scores  or  cut-offs  for  any  of  the  tests  or  other  types  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  classification  officer  examines  all  of  the  test  scores  and  pre¬ 
sumably  carries  out  in  his  head  the  application  of  various  procedures  such 
as  multiple  cut-offs,  the  use  of  information  regarding  the  pattern  of  abilities, 
and  compensations  of  scores  on  one  trait  for  those  found  on  another.  He 
then  makes  an  over-all  judgment  regarding  the  man’s  qualifications  and 
presumably  records  this  judgment  in  some  way. 

The  procedure  selected  for  use  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  was 
the  assignment  of  weights  to  the  various  test  scores  and  the  computation  of 
a  weighted  average  score  for  each  individual.  Since  the  importance  of  the 
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various  tests  was  generally  different  for  each  of  the  various  air-crew  post* 
lions  there  were  as  many  weighted  averages  obtained  as  there  were  different  ‘ 
air-crew  positions  for  which  the  man  might  be  classified. 

To  simplify  the  interpretation  and  use  of  these  weighted  average  aptitude 
scores  they  were  converted  to  a  simple  and  convenient  nine-point  scale.  This 
was  done  by  assigning  various  percentages  of  the  total  distribution  to  the 
various  score  Intervals  beginning  with  the  lowest  4  percent  receiving  scores 
of  1  and  going  on  until  the  highest  4  percent  received  scores  of  9.  This  Is 
illustrated  In  figure  41 

These  values  represented  normalized  standard  scores  with  a  mean  of  fin 
and  a  standard  deviation  of  approximately  two.  cm  a  nine-point  scale,  the 
term  stanine  was  coined  to  facilitate  reference  to  these  scores. 

The  weighting  procedure  aBowed  one  test  score  which  was  uo  usually  high 
on  a  trait  which  had  been  found  to  be  important  to  compensate  for  a  weak 
score  on  another  important  test  or  on  each  of  several  less  important  ones.  On 
the  basis  of  experience  it  was  possible  to  modify  the  weights  to  approximate 
more  closely  the  optimal  ranking  of  the  individual  with  respect  to  aptitude 
for  the  particular  position. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  Psychological  Research  Unit  for  the 
classification  of  men  as  pilots,  bombardiers,  and  navigators  were  based  on 
two  principal  sets  of  information,  first  the  man’s  aptitude  scores  as  expressed 
in  terms  of  stanines  for  the  particular  aircrew  position,  and,  second,  bb 
preferences  which  were  stated  in  terms  of  a  first  preference  and  a  strength 
of  interest  rating  on  a  nine-point  scale  on  which  nine  represented  extremely 
strong  interest  in  that  particular  type  of  training  and  one  represented  littk 
or  no  interest. 

The  preference  form  also  contained  four  statements  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  be  wished  to  have  his  aptitude  scores  used  in  relation  to  his  prefer* 
ences  in  assigning  him  to  one  of  the  types  of  training.  If  he  checked  either 
of  the  first  two  statements  he  indicated  that  he  wished  to  be  sent  to  the  type- 
of  training  for  which  he  was  found  to  have  most  aptitude  or  preferred  to  be 
sent  there  if  the  difference  in  aptitude  between  that  and  his  first  preference 
were  great.  The  third  statement  indicated  that  he  wished  to  be  assigned  to 
the  type  of  training  for  which  he  had  indicated  first  preference  unless  it 
appeared  that  he  was  likely  to  fail  in  that  type  of  training.  The  fourth  and 
last  statement  indicated  that  he  wished  to  be  assigned  to  the  type  of  training 
indicated  by  his  first  preference  regardless  of  his  aptitudes  as  found  on  the 
basis  of  the  tests. 

For  a  sample  of  approximately  200,000  aviation  cadets  and  aviation  stu¬ 
dents  who  checked  these  statements  from  1942  to  1945,  approximately  40 
percent  checked  one  of  the  first  two  statements,  52  percent  the  third  state¬ 
ment,  and  only  8  percent  the  last  statement. 

The  general  principles  followed  in  making  recommendations  were:  (1) 
to  give  those  having  high  aptitude  for  everything  their  first  choice;  (2)  to 
interview  and  encourage  those  individuals  with  much  higher  aptitude  scores 
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for  some  type  of  training  other  than  their  first  preference  to  modify  their 
first  preference;  and  finally  (3)  to  recommend  those  whose  aptitudes  for  all 
types  of  training  were  marginal  for  that  type  of  training  in  which  their  apti¬ 
tude  was  highest.  It  was  intended  that  no  one  would  be  to  a  type 

of  training  other  than  his  first  preference  without  an  interview  in  which  he 
was  told  in  general  terms  of  the  nature  of  his  aptitudes  as  shown  by  the  ♦*»> 
results. 

When  the  classification  procedures  were  first  initiated,  all  persons  who  had 
passed  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  and  were  sent  to  classification  cen¬ 
ters  were  assigned  to  either  pilot,  bombardier,  or  navigator  training  if  they 
were  found  physically  qualified  for  flying.  Shortly  after  the  procedures  were 
initiated,  however,  it  was  found  that  men  with  low  navigator  stanines  were 
unable  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  most  instances  in  navigation  training 
schools.  Since  the  quotas  for  this  type  of  training  were  relatively  small,  an 
effort  was  made  almost  from  the  outset  to  classify  men  for  this  type  of  train¬ 
ing  who  had  at  least  average  aptitude  for  navigator. 

In  July  1942  the  average  stanine  of  five  was  established  as  the  minimum 
qualifying  stanine  for  navigation  training.  As  was  seen  in  the  previous  chap¬ 
ter,  as  further  experience  accumulated  regarding  pilot  training,  qualifying 
standards  were  set  for  this  and  also  bombardier  training.  After  October  1944 
a  stanine  of  7  or  better  was  required  in  any  type  of  training  leading  to  a  com¬ 
missioned  rank.  With  the  establishment  of  such  high  standards  the  Air-Crew 
Classification  Tests  became  essentially  a  second  screening.  The  classifica¬ 
tion  procedure  was  simplified.  Those  who  were  qualified  for  all  types  of 
training  were  given  their  first  preference.  Those  remaining  were  assigned  to 
the  most  preferred  type  of  training  among  those  for  which  they  were  quali¬ 
fied.  These  procedures  had  to  be  modified  occasionally  to  meet  quota 
requirements. 

The  general  reaction  of  the  aviation  cadets  to  the  classification  procedure:} 
used  was  excellent.  As  would  be  expected  there  were  occasional  individual's 
who  appeared  to  be  upset  at  not  having  been  assigned  to  the  type  of  training 
they  had  listed  as  first  preference.  However,  the  general  experience  was  that 
they  adjusted  very  quickly  after  being  assigned  to  a  specific  type  of  training. 
In  the  main,  the  attitude  toward  assignment  in  accordance  with  the  aptitude- 
test  results  was  excellent  as  indicated  by  the  percentages  checking  the  vari  ¬ 
ous  statements  as  reported  above.  A  fairly  typical  reaction  is  indicated  by  an 
excerpt  from  a  personal  letter  written  by  an  aviation  cadet  to  a  friend  att 
quoted  below: 

...  I  enlisted  in  the  Air  Corps  in  February  at  Camp  Forest,  Tennessee,  and  mi 
ordered  to  Maxwell  Field  on  May  6,  1942.  Have  therefore  been  here  about  a  week  ail 
aviation  cadet  and  like  it  very  much.  Just  finished  today  the  psychological  testa  foir 
classification  purposes.  ...  I’d  like  to  say  that  they're  the  most  thorough  and  accurate 
I  could  have  imagined.  Naturally  it's  my  desire  to  be  classified  as  a  pilot.  I  enlisted  withi 
that  in  view  and  I  haven't  changed  my  mind,  nor  do  I  intend  to  unlesa  and  unto  II 
learn  I  am  not  qualified  to  fly.  However,  that  will  take  care  of  itself. 

I  tike  the  place  very  much— the  fine  uniform,  excellent  food,  and  a  finely  planned  train¬ 
ing  program.  Impatience  is  my  only  wony  so  far. 
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During  the  war  more  than  600,000  men  took  the  complete  Air-Crew 
Classification  Tot  Battery.  Of  this  group  about  250,000  were  assigned  to 
pilot  training,  approximately  50,000  were  assigned  to  navigation  training,  and 
about  tbe  tame  number  were  attigsed  to  bombardier  training.  A  few  thou¬ 
sand  were  tent  directly  into  training  as  radar  observer*  and  aa  flight  engi¬ 
neer*.  When  given  the  more  complete  physical  examination  for  flying  train¬ 
ing  at  the  classification  centers  or  basic  training  centers,  more  than  $0,000 
were  found  physically  disqualified  with  respect  to  the  types  of  training  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned.  Of  those  found  fully  qualified  on  the  physical 
tion  for  flying  duty,  nearly  100,000  were  disqualified  on  the  basis  of  ta*  apti¬ 
tude  scores  (alanines).  Many  oi  the  men  who  passed  the  AAF  Qualifying 
Examination  but  lacked  certain  of  the  special  aptitudes  necessary  for  these 
types  of  training  for  officer  assignments  were  trained  as  mechanics,  radio 
operators,  and  gunners  and  became  enlisted  members  of  the  air  acew. 

ROUTINE  STUDIES  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION  TESTS 
Early  Validation  Studies 

Aa  indicated  previously,  it  took  several  months  to  get  a  satisfactory  bah-  / 
tery  of  classification  tests  into  use  in  the  classification  centers.  However,  by  ,/ 
October  1942  data  were  available  for  a  number  of  tests  based  on  the  train¬ 
ing  records  of  several  hundred  individuals  in  primary  flying  schools.  These 
data  gave  partial  confirmation  and  guidance  in  selecting  the  battery  of  tests 
to  be  used  beginning  the  first  of  December  1942. 

By  February  1943  adequate  data  were  available  to  confirm  the  validity 
of  the  pilot  stanine.  A  booklet  entitled  “Psychological  Traits  of  Successful 
Pilots  (Research  Findings  of  1942)’*  was  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Air 
Surgeon,  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  and  published  in  February  1943. 

This  booklet  included  a  chart  based  on  a  follow-up  of  the  results  on  classes 
43 -D  and  43-E  for  the  Gulf  Coast  and  West  Coast  training  centers.  The 
aviation  cadets  in  these  classes  were  tested  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1942  at  the  Psychological  Research  Units  in  the  respective  training 
centers.  This  chart,  which  is  reproduced  as  figure  4.4,  was  based  on  nearly 
10,000  cases. 

In  they  classes  approximately  a  thousand  men  received  pilot  stanines  of  9. 

Out  of  this  group  only  37  men  or  3.7  percent  failed  to  complete  primary  train¬ 
ing  because  of  flying  deficiency.  Only  a  small  number  (314  in  all)  of  the 
men  with  a  score  of  1  were  sent  into  training,  but  out  of  these  men  who  were 
sent  into  pilot  training  in  spite  of  low  stanines,  69  percent  were  eliminated 
for  flying  deficiency  before  they  completed  primary  training.  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  30  percent  who  did  finish  this  stage  were  later  eliminated 
during  basic  and  advanced  training. 

This  booklet  also  included  charts  indicating  the  importance  of  testa  of 
Judgment,  mechanical  comprehension,  and  visual-motor  coordination,  each 
of  which  was  based  on  a  sample  of  more  than  a  thousand  cadets.  Data  were 
presented  for  smaller  samples,  including  several  hundred  cases  indicating  the 
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Ficvm  4.4.— The  percent  o(  cadets  eliminated  Iron  primary  pilot  training  at  each  tUniM 
level.  Thcte  mulii  art  bawl  on  Chun  41. D  and  43*E  for  the  Gulf  Coast  and  West  Caul 
training  anurs.  The  su nines  Include  credit  for  previous  flying  experience.  Elimination  was 

for  flying  deficiency, 

probable  validity  of  tests  of  foresight,  the  ability  to  visualize,  flexibility  of 
attention,  and  interest  in  aviation. 

On  the  basis  of  samples  of  more  than  a  thousand  cases  each,  U  was  also 
reported  that  tests  of  vocabulary  and  mathematics  had  been  found  to  be  of 
no  value  in  selecting  men  for  pilot  training.  The  importance  of  this  finding 
for  classification  was  emphasized  in  the  discussion  in  the  booklet  since  both 
of  these  latter  types  of  tests  had  been  found  to  have  substantial  predictive 
value  for  navigation  training. 

By  the  spring  o'.  1943  sufficient  data  had  accumulated  regarding  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  various  classification  tests  for  pilots  so  that  relative  weights  for  com* 
puling  pilot  sUnincs  could  be  prepared  with  knowledge  of  the  interconelalion 
of  the  tests  based  on  several  thousand  cases  ami  validity  coefficients  between 
the  various  tests  and  graduation-elimination  from  primary  flying  training 
obtained  from  4,000  to  8,000  cases  for  most  tests  and  on  more  than  10,000 
cases  for  four  of  the  tests. 

Because  of  the  smaller  number  of  men  sent  into  navigator  training,  data 
regarding  the  predictive  value  of  tests  for  this  purpose  were  somewhat  slower 
msia— «— 4 


ia  accumulating.  However,  by  February  194 J  data  oa  SOO  to  1,000  tua 
were  available  for  quite  a  large  number  of  classification  testa.  Practically  all 
types  of  mathematic*  test*  were  found  to  have  substantial  predictive  value 
for  the  selection  of  navigators.  Other  testa  of  Importance  were  dial-and-Uble- 
rtading  tests,  tests  of  reading  comprehension  and  judgment,  and  certain  per* 
ceptuai  testa  Involving  speed  of  identification  of  forms  and  the  use  of  maps 
and  photographs. 

The  very  small  number  of  individuals  eliminated  from  bombardier  Into* 
iag  school*,  together  with  the  lack  of  any  agreement  between  the  final  grades 
received  in  these  schools  and  the  record*  of  the  circular  errors  of  bomba 
dropped  by  the  students,  made  the  evaluation  of  testa  for  *wrHlmdlfr  train¬ 
ing  extremely  difficult.  The  accuracy  of  the  bombing  done  by  the  students 
appeared  to  be  a  naturally  relevant  and  desirable  criterion  of  success,  but  it 
was  found  that  so  many  extraneous  (acton  Influenced  the  bombardier's  actual! 
results  that  there  was  little  consistency  in  the  accuracy  of  bis  bombing  from 
one  training  mission  to  the  next.  Under  these  circumstances  exceptionally 
large  numbers  of  cases  were  required  to  determine  the  relative  predictive 
value  of  the  various  tests  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  confidence. 

* 

Illustrative  Classification  Dale 

The  functioning  of  classification  procedures  can  be  better  understood  if 
some  actual  examples  are  given.  Table  4.1  shows  the  indicated  strengths  of 
interest,  stanincs,  preference  waivers,  original  assignments,  and  a  brief  state* 
meat  concerning  the  ultimate  disposition  of  a  group  of  4$  aviation  cadets 
from  a  prominent  New  England  college.  These  men  were  tested  together  at 
the  AAF  Classification  Center  at  Nashville  in  the  spring  of  1943  and  (otic-wed 
up  to  illustrate  the  disposition  of  a  fairly  homogeneous  group  with  a  better 
than  average  background.  The  records  of  the  entire  group  of  45  men  are 
reproduced  here. 

Ta »U  4,t .—Illustration  of  cUiufit&iio*  ptoudurtt  «j  (Icy  efftaltd  on  4f  indiiiduaU 
from  o  frominem  Xtw  England  ecUtgt  u  he  tnitrti  training  at  a  group  in  Ik*  tprin g  of 
194}. 
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Tam  4.1. — ICvuMlen  cl  tUai.ittllcn  prertdurti  u  l Ary  eftntti  im  4)  t*4h4dnUt 
from  a  prominnu  Sew  England  celUgt  wkc  tnirrtd  traJni ng  at  a  group  in  ike  t print  * / 
ItW — (Cemlinyrt). 
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The  first  individual,  Frank.,  N.,  was  sent  into  pffot  training  by  the  per* 
sonne!  officers  in  spite  of  having  indicated  a  greater  interest  In  bombardier 
training.'  This  is  surprising  since  his  pilot  stanine  of  3  indicated  a  fairly  low 
aptitude  for  pilot  training.  He  showed  higher  aptitudes  for  both  bombardier 
and  navigator  training  as  indicated  by  s Unities  of  S  and  6  respectively  for 
these  positions.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  his  low  pilot  stanine,  be 
was  eliminated  for  flying  deficiency.  His  navigator  stanine  of  6  enabled  him 
to  enter  navigator  training  after  this  elimination.  He  had  originally  indicated 
only  a  moderate  degree  of  interest,  4,  in  navigator  training  and  highest  inter¬ 
est,  9,  in  bombardier  training.  The  rules  in  effect  at  that  time  required  that 
he  have  a  stanine  of  at  least  6  in  the  specialty  to  be  eligible  for  a  second  type 
of  aviation  cadet  training  after  having  been  eliminated  once.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  navigation  training  and  graduated  from  the  course  and  served  sat- 
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isfaetorfly  ovenris  as  a  member  of  a  combat  crew.  This  man  should  havt 
been  sent  into  bombardier  or  navigator  training  originally.  The  final  decision 
could  probably  b&t  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  an  interview  with  him 
regarding  his  aptitudes  and  preferences  and  with  regard  to  quota  require* 
moats. 

The  next  three  men  on  the  list  all  had  fairly  high  stanines  for  aS  three 
types  of  training.  They  all  had  a  high  interest  in  pilot  training  and  not  much 
interest  in  other  types  of  training.  As  indicated  by  the  3  "s  In  the  Preference 
Waiver  they  all  wished  to  be  sent  into  the  type  of  training  of  their 

first  preference  unless  their  aptitude  scores  were  so  tow  as  to  indicate  their 
probable  failure  in  that  type  of  training.  They  ail  graduated  from  pilot  train* 
ing  and  served  in  useful  assignments  during  the  war  period. 

The  fifth  m*n,  Dorsett,  C.,  has  a  alanine  pattern  much  like  the  first  man 
and  a  very  similar  history  of  elimination  from  pDot  training  and  later  grad* 
uation  from  navigation  training.  Frederick,  H,,  had  a  fairly  low  navigator 
stanine,  4,  but  an  adequate  pilot  stanine  and  completed  pitot  training.  David, 
K.  was  found  not  qualified  for  military  service  of  any  type  on  the  physical 
examination  and  given  a  medical  discharge.  Tracy,  S.  had  a  high  pilot  stanine 
and  made  an  excellent  record  in  combat  after  completing  pilot  training. 

The  case  of  Philip,  P.  is  interesting  in  that  be  was  found  to  have  very  high 
aptitude  for  navigation  training,  a  navigator  stanine  of  8,  and  a  very  low 
pilot  stanine  of  3.  As  is  quite  frequently  the  case,  his  interest!  paralleled 
his  aptitudes  to  some  extent,  his  highest  interest  also  being  for  navigation 
training.  He  was  sent  directly  into  navigator  training  and  graduated  from 
that  course.  For  some  reason  James,  0.  was  also  sent  into  navigator  train¬ 
ing  in  spite  of  a  very  high  pilot  stanine.  Unfortunately,  no  record  was  found 
of  his  preferences  in  the  files  at  hand.  He  appears  to  have  done  an  adequate 
job  in  his  navigation  work. 

The  next  two  cases  follow  a  familiar  pattern.  The  first  of  these  had  a  pilot 
stanine  of  7  with  three  points  extra  credit  for  having  held  a  private  pilot** 
license  prior  to  entering  the  service.  They  were  both  successful  in  pilot  train¬ 
ing.  George,  A.  with  a  very  low  pDot  stanine  was  eliminated  as  a  pilot  but 
later  graduated  from  navigation  training.  Alfred,  J.  graduated  from  pilot 
training  in  spite  of  a  fairly  low  pilot  stanine. 

The  other  cases  tend  to  follow  the  same  pattern.  Occasionally  a  cadet  with 
a  moderately  high  stanine  is  eliminated  and  once  in  a  while  a  low-stanine 
cadet  graduates.  However,  the  general  results  illustrate  the  agreement  of 
training  success  with  the  predictions  from  the  aptitude  scores  as  shown  by 
the  stanines.  Statistical  studies  based  on  more  extensive  data  are  reported  In 
the  next  section. 

Cumulative  FoUow-Up  Studies 

The  results  shown  in  table  4.1  are  intended  merely  to  illustrate  the  actual 
procedures  for  a  small  group  of  specific  individuals.  With  the  aid  of  an  elec¬ 
trical  collating  and  tabulating  machine  Installation  at  Headquarters  AAF 
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Training  Command,  the  records  of  all  men  tested  were  reoordcd  on  punched 
cards  and  their  subsequent  records  in  the  training  schools  were  also  punched 
from  rosters  received  from  the  schools  and  collated  with  tbs  original  test 
scores  and  stanlnft,  Figure  4.5  shows  the  relative  success  in  primary  flying 
schools  of  more  than  185,000  men  who  were  assigned  pilot  stasia ct  prior  to 
being  sunt  into  training  on  the  basis  of  the  Air-crew  Classification  Test  scorn. 
This  chart  shows  eliminations  for  all  reasons  and  indicates  the  substantial 
predictive  value  of  the  pilot  alanine  as  it  was  maintained  throughout  the  war. 
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Fierce  4.5. — Tbc  percent  of  cadets  eliminated  from  primary  pdot  training  at  each  itawlne 
level.  These  multi  am  based  on  Classes  4J.F  through  45-H  at  all  training  commands. 
Elimination  ass  for  dying  deficiency,  fear  and  own  request.  Flying  experience  credit  k 

Included  in  the  itanint  store. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  men  with  low  aptitude  scores  sent  into 
training  is  relatively  small.  As  previously  indicated,  the  qi  Jifying  standard! 
in  terms  of  staninrs  were  established  after  several  months  of  experience  had 
proved  their  value  and  these  qualifying  standards  were  raised  successively 
during  the  war  period.  This  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  personnel 
entering  into  pilot  and  other  types  of  air-crew  training  enabled  the  training- 
school  authorities  to  raise  the  standards  with  respect  to  instruction  and  also 
the  requirements  for  graduation. 

A  similar  chart  is  shown  in  figure  4.6  giving  the  results  of  follow-up  st  id¬ 
les  on  more  than  1 5,000  men  sent  into  navigation  training  schools.  It  will  be 
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coted  that  the  number*  of  men  with  very  low  stanines  tent  Into  navigation 
were  negligibly  small  after  the  summer  of  1942.  The  chart  chows  that  very 
few  of  the  men  who  met  the  high  standards  in  effect  In  the  Utter  part  of  the 
war  were  eliminated  from  navigation  training. 
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through  45-13.  Elimination  ww  for  flying  deficiency,  frir,  tnd  own  rrquol.  OnJy  new 

aviation  udeU  tie  included. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  bombardier  evaluation  problems  pre¬ 
sented  special  difficulties.  In  figure  4.7  are  shown  the  results  from  following 
up  several  thousand  men  sent  into  bombardier  training  schools.  It  wili  be 
noted  that  the  proportion  of  men  both  entering  and  graduating  from  bom¬ 
bardier  training  who  had  low  stanines  is  significantly  greater  than  for  (he 
other  two  types  of  training. 

The  rejection  of  men  with  low  stanines  prior  to  the  time  they  were  sent 
into  training,  changes  in  training  conditions  and  standards,  and  the  un¬ 
known  effect  of  the  initial  screening  accomplished  by  the  various  forms 
of  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination,  emphasized  the  desirability  of  a 
simple  and  unambiguous  evaluation  of  selection  and  classification  procedures. 
This  led  to  the  initiation  of  certain  special  projects  which  will  be  described 
in  the  next  section. 
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Ftctm*  4.7. — Th*  perctat  ol  cadets  eliminated  Iron  advanced  bombardier  training  at  cadi 
alanine  level.  These  result*  are  bared  on  Classes  43-8  through  16.  Elimination  was  lor 
unsatisfactory  progress,  fear,  and  own  request.  Only  new  aviation  cadets  an  included. 

THE  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF  A  THOUSAND 
APPLICANTS  SENT  INTO  PILOT  TRAINING 

The  Planning  of  the  Experiment 

A  common  problem  for  research  workers  concerned  with  the  development 
and  improvement  of  procedures  for  the  selection  and  training  of  personnel  it 
the  adequate  evaluation  of  procedures  after  they  have  been  established.  Edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  business  and  industrial  concerns,  and  government  or¬ 
ganizations,  having  once  accepted  certain  procedures  are  generally  opposed 
to  suspending  the  use  of  these  procedures  for  a  large  enough  group  to  obtain 
an  adequate  evaluation  of  the  new  procedures.  This  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  refine  and  make  further  improvements  on  the  procedures. 

Because  of  the  very  large  numbers  of  men  involved  and  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  the  procedures  for  the  selection  of  air  crew,  such  an  evaluation 
appeared  especially  desirable  in  this  situation.  It  was  believed  that  a  check  on 
the  value  and  interrelation  of  both  the  initial  screening  procedures  and  the 
procedures  for  qualifying  men  for  pilot  training  on  the  more  comprehensive 
Air -crew  Classification  Tests  should  be  made.  This  could  be  accomplished 
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by  examining  *  large  sample  of  applicants  with  these  tests  and  sending  aB  of 
the  men  tested  into  training  regardless  of  the  test  results.  Accordingly,  a 
memorandum  was  prepared  entitled  "Experimental  Study  of  Eligibility  Re- 
quire  men  is  for  Aviation  Cadets"  by  the  Chief  of  the  Psychological  Branch 
in  May  1943. 

Varied  responses  were  obtained  to  this  proposal  from  representative*  of 
other  divisions  of  the  Air  Staff.  Certain  of  the  Regular  Army  officers  felt 
that  since  procedures  had  been  accepted  and  appeared  to  be  working  well, 
it  was  unwise  to  conduct  a  study  which  might  reveal  serious  defects  and 
weaknesses.  Others  stated  that  research  of  this  type  should  be  carried  on  In 
peacetime  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  established  routines 
for  the  selection  and  training  of  men  during  the  war  period.  One  office?  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  proposal  to  bring  in  a  thousand  applicants  regardless  of  test 
results  was  inconsistent  with  proposals  by  aviation  psychologists  that  qual¬ 
ifying  standards  in  terms  of  pilot  stanines  be  raised.  Other  officers  ques¬ 
tioned  the  study  on  the  grounds  that  the  value  of  these  new  procedures  had 
already  been  established  and  that  further  studies  were  therefore  unnecessary. 
However,  the  argument  that  the  procedures  were  not  perfect  and  that  fur¬ 
ther  improvement. depended  upon  such  an  evaluation  won  out  and  on  21 
June  1943  the  study  was  approved  and  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  Command¬ 
ing  General,  Army  Air  Forces,  to  the  Commanding  General,  Army  Service 
Forces,  requesting  the  cooperation  of  the  Aviation  Cadet  Examining  Boards 
in  the  nine  Service  Commands  in  recruiting  this  group. 

During  the  preliminary  discussions  in  the  Office  of  the  Air  Surgeon  iL  was 
decided  to  require  full  qualification  of  this  group  on  the  regular  physical 
examination.  However,  the  surgeons  of  the  Aviation  Cadet  Examining 
Boards  were  told  that  if  the  applicant  was  otherwise  physically  qualified 
be  should  not  be  disqualified  by  reason  of  a  low  Adaptability  Ratine  for  Mili¬ 
tary  Aeronautics.  At  the  classification  centers,  Instructions  were  also  given 
that  no  one  was  to  be  rejected  from  the  group  except  for  purely  physical 
reasons. 

Approximately  40  boards,  representing  all  of  the  9  Service  Commands  and 
including  all  sections  of  the  country,  were  authorized  to  recruit  members  of 
the  experimental  group.  Fric-h  board  was  given  a  definite  quota.  The  quota* 
varied  with  the  size  of  the  population  of  the  area  serviced  by  the  board.  The 
smallest  quotas  were  for  20  aviation  cadets  and  the  largest  for  75.  In  estab¬ 
lishing  the  quotas  for  the  various  Service  Commands  the  numbers  recruited 
from  that  Service  Command  in  previous  months  were  also  considered.  This 
was  especially  important  since  some  of  the  Service  Commands  contained  a 
number  of  boards  based  at  Army  posts  or  stations  at  which  men  already  in 
the  service  could  apply.  The  quotas  for  all  Service  Commands  totaled  1 ,4S0 
men.  It  was  believed  that  this  would  allow  for  a  certain  number  of  later 
physical  disqualifications  and  othejr.  losses  and  still  provide  a  group  of  more 
than  a  thousand  entering  pilot  Jtrtinin*.. 


Hecraitlflf  the  Group* 

To  insure  that  the  personnel  of  the  Boards  understood  the  general  pita  and 
tba  specific  procedures  to  be  followed,  an  officer  from  the  Psychological 
Branch,  Research  Division,  Office  of  the  Air  Surgeon,  was  sent  at  some  time 
to  July  to  each  of  the  Boards  which  had  been  given  a  quoin.  At  the  time 
these  men  were  being  recruited  the  normal  procedure  was,  first,  to  he  sent 
to  basic  training  centers  tor  6-wceka’  bask  training,  then  to  college  for  ap¬ 
proximately  5-months’  prea  viatica -cadet  college  training,  and  after  that  to 
prefljght  school  for  about  2  smiths.  Following  this  the  Individual  was  sent 
to  primary  flying  or  one  of  the  other  air-crew  specialty  schools. 

Since  it  was  desired  that  the  results  of  this  experiment  be  available  is 
quickly  as  possible,  it  was  decided  that  the  preaviation-cadet  college  course 
would  be  omitted  for  these  men.  Accordingly,  beginning  about  1  August  1943 
all  applicants  at  the  authorised  boards  were  given  a  statement  to  Sign.  This 
statement  said,  “I  wish  to  enter  pilot  training.  If  I  am  found  qualified  by 
the  Foa mining  Board  I  agree  (1)  to  enter  pilot  training  after  a  shortened 
period  of  basic  military  training  without  first  taking  the  preaviation-cadet 
college-training  course,  and  (2)  to  volunteer  for  induction  within  ten  (10) 
days  following  the  day  on  which  I  am  found  qualified  by  the  F-xaminiag 
Board."  For  enlisted  men  a  similar  blank  form  was  provided  except  that  it 
had  no  reference  to  basic  military  training  or  to  volunteering.  The  examiner 
also  read  a  statement  to  the  men,  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  becoming 
an  aviation  cadet  5  months  earlier  and  also  having  the  opportunity  to  earn 
a  pilot  rating  and  become  an  officer  that  much  sooner. 

All  applicants  who  signed  the  waiver  were  given  the  AAF  Qualifying  Fx- 
amination  and  regardless  of  their  score  on  this  test  given  a  physical  examina¬ 
tion  and  an  interview  by  the  board.  If  they  were  found  physically  qualified 
and  had  no  criminal  record  they  were  qualified  by  the  board  for  air-crew 
training.  Records  on  these  specially  recruited  men  were  sent  directly  to  the 
War  Department.  In  Washington  special  orders  were  written  sending  a  large 
group  of  them  at  one  time  to  a  basic  training  center  with  special  instructions 
for  their  disposition. 

From  the  basic  training  center  they  were  sent  to  a  classification  center 
where  the  Air-crew  Classification  Tests  were  given  them.  If  found  physically  • 
qualified  they  were  sent  into  pilot  pre flight  school  regardless  of  the  scores 
made  on  the  Air-crew  Classification  Tests.  The  orders  assigning  these  men 
to  classification  centers  indicated  that  they  were  members  of  the  experimen¬ 
tal  group.  Upon  completing  their  classification  processing  they  were  sent 
along  with  other  aviation  cadets  to  preflight  schools  with  no  designation  as 
to  which  ones  were  members  of  the  experimental  group. 

Thus,  in  preflight  schools  and  in  the  training  schools  the  members  of  the 
experimental  group  were  not  identified  by  the  orders  assigning  them  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  special  treatment  Since  the  service  records  of  these  men  did  not 
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caiuia  their  stacmcs  for  either  pilot  or  other  air-crew  specialties  the  officer* 
in  charge  of  there  schools  were  instructed  to  wire  the  AAF  Training  Cota* 
round  Headquarters  for  the  dispowtion  of  any  mm  whose  iLonlnes  did  not 
appear  in  their  service  records. 

Orders  were  issued  from  Washington  on  1,31!  men  recruited  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  AAF  Examining  Boards  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  this  study.  Of 
these  1,27$  reached  the  AAF  Classification  Centers  and  were  fives  the  Ah* 
crew  Classification  Tests.  The  test  results  of  these  men  were  processed  to 
the  usual  fashion  and  seat  to  Headquarters  AAF  Training  Command  niter 
alanines  had  been  computed.  When  the  more  thorough  physical  examination 
was  given  at  the  classification  center,  n  number  of  mm  were  found  dlKpatt* 
fled  for  aviation-cadet  training. 

Of  this  group  671  men  were  tested  at  Psychological  Research  Unit  Ho.  I, 
365  at  Psychological  Research  Unit  No.  2,  and  the  remaining  239  were  scat¬ 
tered  among  the  seven  Medical  and  Psychological  Examining  Units.  A  small 
number  were  disqualified  on  the  Adaptability  Rating  fer  Military  Aeronau¬ 
tics  during  the  physical  examination  in  spite  of  directions  to  the  contrary. 
A  number  of  others  were  eliminated  at  the  classification  centers  and  no  rec¬ 
ord  sent  to  Headquarters  as  to  the  reason  for  elimination.  The  remaining 
1,143  men  were  assigned  to  pQot  preflight  schools  and  this  constitutes  the 
primary  sample  ca  which  this  study  is  based. 

Description  of  the  Sample 

It  is  believed  that  the  sample  comprising  the  basic  group  for  this  experi¬ 
ment  was  thoroughly  typical  of  applkanit  for  aviation-cadet  training.  The 
average  age  was  a  little  more  than  21  with  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
group  18  and  19.  By  far  the  largest  age  group  was  19,  and  10  percent,  were 
more  than  26.  From  the  standpoint  of  education,  2  percent  were  college 
graduates,  an  additional  16  percent  had  had  some  college  training,  58  percent 
were  high-school  graduates,  and  the  remaining  25  percent  had  not  finished 
high  school,  including  1  percent  who  had  never  attended  high  school. 

Approximately  half  of  them  were  recruited  from  the  Army  and  half  from 
civilian  status.  With  regard  to  previous  flying  experience,  nearly  5  percent 
had  flown  solo  and  an  additional  4  percent  had  had  previous  instruction. 
About  58  percent  had  been  a  passenger  in  a  plane  but  had  receded  no  in¬ 
struction,  and  33  percent  had  never  been  a  passenger  in  a  plane.  In  this 
group  25  percent  were  married,  74  percent  single,  and  1  percent  widowed, 
divorced,  or  separated. 

Their  average  score  on  the  Army  General  Classification  Test  was  113*0 
with  a  standard  deviation  for  the  group  of  13.8.  Approximately  10  percent 
of  the  group  achieved  Army  General  Classification  Test  scores  above  130 
which  placed  them  in  category  1  and  approximately  10  percent  obtained 
scores  below  95. 

In  this  original  gtoup  58  percent  obtained  scores  which  would  have  nor¬ 
mally  passed  them  on  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  and  47  percent 
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would  hive  been  rejected  oa  the  hula  of  thalr  acorea.  Tfct  average  aooro  waa 
a  few  point*  higher  than  the  puting  mark  and  the  auadard  deviation  wu 
approximately  that  wluch  bad  previously  been  found  for  unsrterted  app8> 
cants.  ; 

It  U  dear  from  their  educational  background,  their  Army  General  dud- 
n  cation  Teat  scorn,  and  their  acorea  oa  the  AAF  Qualtfyiag  Examination, 
that  thia  group  does  not  represent  a  random  maple  of  men  of  Army -ag* 
Rather,  It  represents  approximately  the  tnaal  amount  of  self -selection  which 
out  bo  expected  Id  a  group  of  applicant!  who  have  choaea  to  compete  far  n 
highly  desirable  job  for  which  the  requirement!  are  relatively  high  both  la 
terma  of  the  examinations  at  the  time  of  entrance  and  standard!  for  reten¬ 
tion  in  and  graduation  from  the  training  schools, 

To  check  whether  the  physical  disqualification*  and  other  loaaea  at  the 
claaaiflcation  centers  had  any  important  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  group, 
the  average  test  acorea  of  this  group  of  1,141  were  compared  with  Uwae  of 
the  total  group  tested.  For  practically  all  of  these  testa  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  meant  of  the  two  samples  were  leu  than  one*  or  two-hundredths 
of  a  standard  deviation  and  in  only  one  instance  did  it  exceed  five-hundredths 
of  a  standard  deviation.  It  wu  therefore  concluded  that  the  loaaea  la  tha 
fimitfytifin  centers  had  not  Introduced  any  significant  In  the  simples. 

The  Rita  nits* 

Of  the  1,141  men  who  were  assigned  to  pilot  preflight  schools,  582  were 
eliminated  in  primary  flying  training  schools,  83  were  eliminated  hi  basic 
training  achoola,  and  24  eliminated  in  advanced  flying  schools.  The  remain¬ 
ing  265  graduated  from  advanced  flying  training  and  received  ratings  u 
qualified  pilots  Of  the  878  men  eliminated,  99  were  eliminated  for  academic 
(deficiencies  in  preflight  school,  591  were  eliminated  for  flying  deficiency  at 
one  of  the  three  phases  of  flying  training,  and  65  were  eliminated  at  their 
own  request  or  because  of  fear  of  flying.  The  remaining  122  men  were  elimi¬ 
nated  for  administrative  reasons,  including  physical  disqualification.  Ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  these  were  eliminated  during  preflight  school. 

Thus  in  this  group  of  applicants  who  were  allowed  to  enter  pilot  training 
without  any  screening  for  aptitudes,  interests,  or  ability,  only  23  percent 
were  successful  in  completing  the  course  of  pilot  training  and  becoming  rated 
pilots.  The  question  which  the  experiment  wu  designed  to  answer  was, 
“How  well  did  the  initial  screening-test  results,  the  various  classifies  tloo-test 
scores,  and  the  pilot  stanine  predict  which  ones  of  this  group  would  succeed?1* 

It  was  reported  in  a  previous  section  that  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination 
was  found  to  be  providing  a  rather  satisfactory  initial  screening.  Figure  4  J 
shows  the  success  of  the  pilot  stanine  in  predicting  which  of  these  applicants 
would  be  successful.  Very  few  of  the  8  s  and  9’s  were  eliminated  In  the  train¬ 
ing  schools  and  of  those  that  were,  many  were  eliminated  for  physical  or 
administrative  reasons  which  the  tests  were  not  designed  to  predict.  Nearly 
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VALUE  OF  AUGMENTED  PILOT  STANINE  FOR  PREDICTING 
GRADUATION  OR  ELIMINATION  FOR  ALL  REASONS  FROM 
PILOT  TRAINING  •  PREFLIGHT  THROUGH  ADVANCED 


VALUE  OF  PILOT  STANINE  FOR  PREDICTING  GRADUATION  OR  ELIMINATION  FOR  FLYING 
DEFICIENCY,  FEAR  OR  OWN  REQUEST  FROM  FLYING  TRAINING  -  PRIMARY  THROUGH 
AOVANCED,  EXCLUDING  CASES  WITH  CREDIT  FOR  PREVIOUS  FLYING  EXPERIENCE 
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half  of  the  7%  wen  successful  la  completing  training,  but  only  a  quarter  of 
the  4’»  and  S*s  and  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  Vi  and  3'a.  None 
of  the  1’a  was  successful  in  completing  pDot  training.  - 

The  chart  in  the  lower  half  of  figure  4.8  represents  a  similar  study  includ¬ 
ing  only  those  cases  with  no  previous  flying  experience  (no  pQot  credit)  who 
graduated  from  preflight  and  entered  elementary  flying  schools  and  also  ex¬ 
cluding  from  consideration  men  who  were  for  any  reason  other 

than  flying  deficiency  or  fear  of  flying.  This  chart  also  indicates  the  marked 
success  of  the  pilot  stanine  in  predicting  which  men  would  graduate  from 
flying  training. 

In  figure  4.V  are  presented  some  charts  shewing  the  predictive  value  of  the 
printed  tests  which  have  substantial  weights  in  determining  the  pilot  stanine. 
The  two  best  tests  by  quite  a  large  margin  were  found  to  be  the  General 
Information  Test  and  Instrument  Comprehension  Test  11.  These  two  printed 
tests  were  also  found  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  apparatus  tests  in  predic¬ 
tive  value.  Both  testa  represent  novel  ideas  developed  within  the  Aviation 
Psychology  Program. 

The  Mechanical  Principles  Test  and  Spatial  Orientation  Test  II  were  also 
found  to  have  substantial  predictive  value.  The  Biographical  Data  Blank 
(Pilot),  and  Spatial  Orientation  Test  1  were  found  to  be  of  more  limited 
value.  The  findings  regarding  the  Mechanical  Principles  Test  and  the  Bio¬ 
graphical  Data  Blank  (Pilot)  are  of  special  interest  because  these  tests  are 
quite  similar  to  tests  which  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  pilot  committee 
of  the  National  Research  Council  had  found  to  be  of  value  early  in  the  war. 
These  tests  constituted  the  principal  tests  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  its 
pilot-selection  program  throughout  the  war. 

The  Spatial  Orientation  Tests  were  developed  by  the  Psychological  Divi¬ 
sion  in  the  Office  of  the  Air  Surgeon  very  early  in  the  war  and  have  continued 
in  use  ever  since  with  very  little  modification.  These  tests  involve  the  use 
of  aerial  photographs  and  sectional  maps  and  were  developed  to  measure 
perceptual  aptitudes  in  the  general  area  of  alertness  and  observation  which 
preliminary  analysis  indicated  were  important  for  success  in  pilot  training. 
The  second  part  of  the  test  which  involves  the  finding  of  areas  shown  by 
aerial  photographs  on  a  larger  area  portrayed  by  a  sectional  map  was  found 
to  have  more  validity  than  the  similar  problem  in  which  areas  shown  by 
aerial  photographs  were  to  be  located  in  larger  areas  also  shown  as  aerial 
photographs.  / 

In  figure  4.10  are  shown  the  pilot  validities  of  a  number  of  tests  which 
were  developed  primarily  for  the  prediction  of  navigator  and  bombardier- 
training  success.  All  of  these  tests  have  been  found  to  have  substantial  validity 
lor  predicting  success  in  navigator  training.  The  Dial  and  Table  Reading 
Test  gives  a  better  prediction  of  success  in  prtilight  school  than  any  of  the 
other  tests  in  the  Air-crew  Classification  Test  Battery. 

Instrument  Comprehension  Test  I,  which  is  similar  in  some  ways  to  the 
Dial  and  Table  Reading  Test,  was  four.J  on  the  basis  of  approximately  1 ,500 
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cc.  o  have  a  substantially  lower  predictive  value  for  success  b  primary 
flying  >ning  schools  than  Instrument  Comprehension  Test  II.  Because  of 
Its  high  correlation  with  this  latter  test,  statistical  analyses  indicated  that  it 
could  be  profitably  used  to  suppress  certain  extraneous  factors  present  in 
Instrument  Comprehension  Test  II  and  thus  improve  the  predictive  value  of 
the  pilot  suabe.  Unfortunately,  b  subsequent  samples  the  correlation  be* 
tween  the  two  tests  was  found  to  be  smaller  than  had  been  originally  ob¬ 
tained.  Also,  the  validity  of  test  I  was  found  to  be  somewhat  larger  for 
primary  frainmg  than  previously  found,  and  even  close  to  the  validity  of 
test  U  for  Ac—c  and  advanced  training.  For  prefiight  framing  test  I  was 
superior  to  test  II  b  its  predictive  value.  Thus  its  early  promise  as  a  sup¬ 
pression  test  was  not  fulfilled  and  it  was  later  dropped  from  the  battery,  sbee 
other  tests,  primarily  Instrument  Comprehension  Test  II  and  the  Dial  and 
Table  Reading  Test,  appeared  to  provide  adequate  coverage  of  the  functions 
measured  by  this  test.  •  \ 

The  mathematics  tests,  the  test  of  reading  comprehension,  and  the  navi¬ 
gator  key  for  the  Biographical  Data  Blank  were  especially  useful  as  classi¬ 
fication  tests  because  of  their  only  moderate  validity  for  predicting  success 
b  pilot  training  and  their  substantial  predictive  value  for  navigation-train* 
bg  success. 

The  predictive  value  of  the  apparatus  tests  used  b  the  Air-crew  Classifi¬ 
cation  Test  Battery  at  the  time  the  experimental  group  was  tested  are  shown 
in  figure  4.11.  It  is  seen  that  the  Discrimination  Reaction  Time  Test,  the 
Rudder  Control  Test,  and  the  Complex  Coordination  Test  all  have  sub¬ 
stantial  predictive  value  for  pilot  trainbg.  The  Two-Hand  Coordination 
Test  had  somewhat  less  predictive  value  and  the  Rotary  Pursuit  Test  was 
of  limited  value  for  this  sample.  The  Finger  Dexterity  Test  was  not  weighted 
for  predicting  success  in  pilot  trainbg. 

The  Rudder  Control  Test  had  the  greatest  predictive  value  for  success  In 
primary  trainbg  schools  and  for  predicting  flybg  elimination  when  cases 
with  previous  flybg  experience  were  bduded.  The  Discrimination  Reaction 
Time  Test  and  the  Complex  Coordination  Test  were  superior  b  predictive 
value  to  the  Rudder  Control  Test  for  predicting  basic  trainbg  and  preflight 
trainbg. 'The  Discrimination  Reaction  Time  Test  was  especially  good  for 
predietbg  success  b  preflight  school. 

For  comparison,  the  predictive  value  of  certain  other  variables  is  shown 
b  figure  4.12.  It  is  seen  that  there  is  a  very  marked  relationship  between 
previous  flybg  experience  and  success  in  pilot  training.  Education  shows  a 
very  much  smaller  relationship.  The  General  Classification  Test  has  some 
predictive  value  b  this  unselected  group  but  would  not  add  to  the  over-all 
accuracy  of  predictions  of  the  air-crew  classification  tests.  In  this  sample, 
age  and  marital  status  have  practically  no  relationship  to  success  b  flybg 
training. 

The  Adaptability  Rating  for  Military  Aeronautics  appears  to  have  some 
predictive  value  for  pilot  trainbg.  An  intensive  analysis  of  the  bterview 
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sheets  used  by  10  examiner*  at  the  San  Antonin  Aviation  Cadet  Center  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  principal  contributor!  were  education,  vocational  achieve* 
meat,  interest  in  flying,  national  origin,  and  family  income.  There  U  a  slight 
indication  that  the  men  who  were  rated  at  relaxed  and  Ustiesi  during  the 
interview  were  more  successful  in  flying  training  th-in  those  who  were  rated 
as  eager  or  tense.  Neither  the  extent  of  hand  tremor  nor  filing  were  found 
to  have  predictive  value  for  success  in  pilot  training, 

A  number  of  statistical  studies  were  carried  out  to  evaluate  the  effective, 
ness  of  the  Air-crew  Test  Battery  and  the  pilot  stanine  In  predicting  success 
in  pilot  training.  A  table  containing  the  product-moment  intercomlaUona 
of  all  of  the  variables  in  the  Air-crew  Classification  Test  Battery  ns  pre¬ 
pared  in  order  that  certain  analytical  studies  of  combinations  of  tests  and 
weights  for  specific  tests  could  be  studied  in  a  precise  fashion.  This  (aid*  of 
intercorrelations  is  reproduced  in  appendix  B  as  table  B.l.  A  number  of 
analyses  were  made  using  the  intercorrelations  in  this  table,  and  the  biserial 
correlation  coefficients  obtained  between  the  test  scores  and  the  stanine  and 
success  in  pilot  training. 

In  calculating  these  coefficients,  men  eliminated  for  physical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  reasons  were  excluded  from  consideration.  The  two  categories  con¬ 
sisted  of  262  men  who  graduated  from  advanced  training  and  7SS  who  were 
eliminated  in  preflight,  primary,  basic,  or  advanced  schools  because  of  aca¬ 
demic  failure,  dying  deficiency,  or  fear  of  flying.  The  results  of  these  analyses 
are  reproduced  below  in  table  4.i. 

Tabu  AJ.—Tke  prtdiethe  value  of  variouj  eombimadomt  of  te id  for  went  in  pilot 
training  at  determined  from  am  experimental  group  of  Ifitt  mem. 
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Using  this  set  of  validity  coefficients  and  intercorrelatians,  the  "best 
weights”  give  a  prediction  of  success  in  pilot  training  which  is  characterised 
by  a  correlation  coefficient  0.03  higher  than  that  obtained  from  the  particular 
set  of  weights  used  in  computing  the  pilot  stanine  at  the  time  these  men 
entered  training.  It  is  known  that  correlation  coefficients  obtained  in  this 
way  tend  to  show  some  shrinkage  in  a  new  sample,  even  though  the  sample  is 
relatively  large  as  in  this  case.  Hence,  we  can  conclude  that  the  weights  in 
use  at  that  time  were  fairly  close  to  the  optimal  ones. 

As  indicated  in  the  table,  it  is  also  possible  to  predict  success  in  pilot 
training  with  printed  tests  alone  with  an  accuracy  only  moderately  dimin¬ 
ished,  a  correlation  coefficient  0.05  smaller,  than  with  the  complete  bittery. 
nuiis-ar-e 
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Using  the  apparatus  testa  aiooe,  the  corresponding  reduction  fa  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  is  an. 

A  type  of  problem  frequently  encountered  in  selection  research  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  selection  on  the  basis  of  one  variable  on  the  predictive 
value  found  for  a  second  set  of  scores.  To  make  an  empirical  check  on  this, 
biserial  correlation  coefficients  were  computed  for  various  tests  excluding  all 
of  those  individuals  who  would  have  normally  been  rejected  on  the  basis  of 
the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  score.  The  correlation  coefficients  obtained 
for  this  group  of  540  men  were  compared  with  those  obtained  for  the  tmeur- 
tailed  group  of  1.03d  in  predicting  success  in  preflight  and  primary  training 
schools.  It  was  found  that  the  average  of  the  coefficients  for  these  testa  was 
approximately  0.05  lower  in  the  restricted  group.  The  validity  of  the  pilot 
stanine  was  also  0.05  lower  in  this  curtailed  group. 

A  special  study  was  made  of  the  aircraft  accident  records  of  this  group. 
Of  the  total  group  of  about  a  thousand  men.  20  had  aircraft  accident  in  train¬ 
ing  planes  in  the  AAF  Training  Command.  There  were  five  accidents  that 
involved  pQots  with  pilot  stanines  of  7.  8,  or  9.  These  higher  stanine  groups 
produced  approximately  a  hundred  of  the  graduates  from  pilot  training. 
The  lower  stanine  groups,  which  produced  150  graduates,  had  a  total  of  IS 
accidents. 

Four  of  the  accidents  were  fatal  and  these  all  involved  individuals  In  the 
lower  stanine  groups.  For  the  four  men  involved  in  fatal  accidents,  the  stan- 
ines  for  bombardier,  navigator,  and  pilot  training  were,  in  that  order,  324, 
636, 445,  and  996.  The  first  three  were  all  violating  flying  regulations  at  the 
time  of  the  accidents.  The  fourth  individual  overshot  his  turn  from  base-leg 
to  final  approach  in  lining  up  with  the  runway.  In  trying  to  bring  the  plane 
back,  he  stalled  out  and  went  into  a  half-snap.  The  instructor  then  took  over 
but  the  plane  hit  on  the  left  wing  and  cartwheeled. 

Detailed  Individual  Follow-Ups1* 

In  a  selection  and  classification  program  involving  the  testing  and  follow¬ 
up  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  individual 
man.  Because  of  the  special  nature  of  the  experimental  group  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  amount  of  individual  data  already  collected  concerning  these  men,  it 
was  believed  desirable  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  certain  individuals.  It 
was  believed  that  most  could  be  learned  by  studying  the  cases  for  which  the 
predictions  were  not  fulfilled.  Accordingly,  a  group  of  31  men  including  is 
men  with  pilot  stanines  of  8  or  9  who  were  eliminated  from  training  and  16 
men  with  pilot  stanines  of  2  or  3  who  graduated  from  training  were  made  the 
subjects  of  a  special  individual  follow-up  conducted  by  an  aviation  psycholo¬ 
gist  from  the  AAF  Training  Command.  Complete  case  studies  were  prepared 
for  each  of  the  31  individuals.  The  sources  of  information  included  (a)  psy¬ 
chological  records  of  test  scores,  interests,  and  ARM  A  ratings,  (b)  preflight- 
achcol  records  including  grades,  demerits  received,  and  highest  rank  held, 

**TV  dtUlM  U4I  viSual  UUov-up  uu4y  rrporud  la  tfcia  wcLms  «m  caed  octal  by  WitUaal  t.  Walla*. 
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(c)  akk  cill  and  hospital  records,  (d)  training  record*  including  aotim*. 
tioa  or  Iraxuitioo  course*!  (e)  trainees'  201  hie,  (()  a  persoul  interview  with 
the  trainee,  and  (g)  a  personal  interview  with  certain  of  the  student 'a  super* 
visors.  This  study  was  begun  on  IS  June  and  concluded  on  22  September 
1945.  The  following  statement  is  quoted  from  the  summary  submitted  by  the 
investigator  along  with  the  detailed  case  studies: 

Tfet  blgh-jUniaa  oca  toiled  beau*  they  were  weakly  mounted,  locked  rrrffrail  rra 
Lrcl,  received  poor  LulructJcn,  had  ptrotuiity  clathn  with  their  instructors,  had  lamed 
previous  fiyi&i  h*biu  whkh  iauritnd  with  Udr  Waiwiag,  w  had  paaoaal  ptMtm  which 
preoccupied  their  minds  *  *  *• 

The  iow-iUnine  mca  leaned  to  fiy  beceuu  of  (treat  motlvttiaa,  mattoeei  autoftty, 
good  Instruct] on,  leli  dhdptla*  tad  tovwebl*  penenaHties  •  • 

U  U  admitted  that  the  conclusions  art  subjective  la  nature.  It  is  btliewd  that  they  am 
logical,  however,  and  based  upon  adequate  data.  The  evaluation  of  many  official  record* 
including  final  statements  and  board  proceeding)  and  the  comparison  of  reports  on  the 
same  man  from  a  number  oi  fields  or  from  s  number  of  instructor*  leads  the  waiter  to 
conclude  that  less  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  those  than  upon  the  statements  oi  the 
trainees  themselves.  It  is  believed  that  reasonable  caution  wu  tierdsed  In  their  Interpre¬ 
tation. 

Futon  which  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  success  or  (allure  o!  the 
trainees  wort  health,  leadership,  temporary  ratings  (cadet  ranks)  ground -school  grade* 
and  data  obtained  Iron  the  personal  histories. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  type  of  case-study  material  might  bring  out  some 
rather  specific  ideas  concerning  tests  or  procedure*  which  could  be  added  to 
the  Air-crew  Classification  Test  Battery  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  predic¬ 
tion.  Thus  far,  the  analysis  of  these  case  materials  has  not  been  productive 
of  such  results.  No  clear-cut  hypotheses  for  predicting  these  particular  cases 
seemed  to  emerge.  In  many  cases  it  appears  that  the  instructors  and  check 
pilots  were  at  fault  and  in  other  instances  personal  matter*  interfered  with 
the  normal  progress  of  the  instructional  process. 

Since  individuals  failing  examinations  frequently  claimed  that  the  causa 
of  their  poor  test  scores  was  illness  at  the  time  of  taking  the  test,  a  special 
investigation  was  made  of  this  matter  for  those  individuals  whose  later  suc¬ 
cess  indicated  that  their  test  score*  may  have  been  too  low.  However,  only 
one  individual  indicated  that  he  had  been  ill  at  the  time  of  examining.  Since 
he  is  now  rated  as  a  rather  poor-quality  pilot  it  is  probable  that  even  in  this 
instance  his  abscessed  tooth  may  have  bad  only  a  negligible  effect  on  his 
test  scores. 

All  of  the  objective  data  concerning  these  two  groups  of  individuals  were 
carefully  examined.  No  specific  patterns  for  test  scores  were  discernible 
which  might  aid  in  prediction.  The  amount  of  education  and  height  and 
weight  were  quite  similar  for  the  two  groups.  However,  in  these  groups 
rather  striking  differences  were  observed  in  age  and  marital  status.  Among 
the  IS  men  with  pilot  stanines  of  8  and  9  who  were  eliminated,  12  were  23 
years  of  age  or  over,  while  in  the  group  of  sixteen  graduates  who  had  low 
pilot  stanines,  only  2  were  more  than  22  years  of  age.  Similarly,  eight  of  the 
eliminated  group  were  or  had  been  married  whereas  only  two  of  the  gradu¬ 
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aim  had  ever  bees  married.  Although  these  findings  were  suggestive,  a  check 
of  the  attaint  4*»  who  graduated  mad  the  ilanine  ?'•  who  failed  did  not  coo* 
Ann  the  general  Importance  of  these  factors,  Of  the  group  graduating  la  spite 
of  low  stanines  all  Indicated  extretaely  strong  interest  in  pilot  training.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  hJgh-ttanine  elimineea,  two  indicated  grater  interest 
In  navigation  training. 

Although  the  investigator  in  his  ana-ypn  of  the  reasons  why  the  high  group 
failed  and  the  low  group  succeeded  stressed  emotional  maturity  and  motiva¬ 
tion  and  the  lick  of  them  as  the  principal  reasons  for  the  or  failure 
of  these  groups,  the  special  30-minute  interview  on  which  the  Adaptability 
Rating  for  Military  Aeronautics  was  based  and  which  was  designed  to  re¬ 
veal  these  matters  failed  entirely  to  differentiate  between  the  two  groups. 
Only  one  of  the  high-stanine  group  was  given  an  unsatisfactory  rating  on  the 
basis  of  the  interview  whereas  four  of  the  low-stanine  group  who  graduated 
were  given  unsatisfactory  ratings. 

Implications 

This  study  of  1,000  applicants  and  their  success  in  pQot  training  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  scores  on  the  selection  and  rlanifiratton  tests  has  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  effectiveness  of  these  procedures  when  applied  to  groups  of 
men  recruited  from  civilian  life  or  from  the  Army.  Of  40S  men  who  failed 
on  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  and  were  subsequently  sent  into  pQot 
training  only  12  achieved  pilot  stanines  of  7,  8,  or  9  and  only  4  of  these  and 
42  others  of  this  group  of  men  who  failed  the  Qualifying  Examination  were 
graduated  from  pQot  training. 

The  value  of  the  second  screening  by  the  Air-crew  Classification  Tests  was 
dramatically  demonstrated  by  the  graduation  of  only  16  men  out  of  442 
with  pilot  stanines  of  1 ,2,  and  3  sent  into  prefligbt  training.  At  the 
time  1 13  men  graduated  of  the  199  with  pilot  stanines  of  7, 8,  and  9  sent  Into 
preflight  training. 

The  correlation  coefficient  of  0.66  obtained  between  pilot  stanine  »nd  suc¬ 
cess  in  pilot  training  compares  favorably  with  the  best  predictions  which 
have  been  obtained  in  educational  and  industrial  work.  It  now  appear*  that 
improvement  of  instructional  techniques  and  procedures  for  passing  and  fail¬ 
ing  students  need  to  be  made  before  a  substantial  amount  of  further  refine¬ 
ment  in  the  selection  and  classification  procedures  be  expected. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY 
ACADEMY  CADETS  IN  PILOT  TRAINING 

Preliminary  Studies  and  Plana 

One  of  the  Urge  peacetime  sources  of  men  for  pilot  training  is  the  United 
Sutes  Military  Academy  at  Wes*  Point  During  the  war  period  a  special 
aviation  training  program  was  introduced  for  cadets  at  the  Academy.  As  part 
of  the  accelerated  program  for  training  at  the  Military  Academy,  those 
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FlCVtc  4.13.— Elimination  rate*  tot  aviation  cadets  and  I'nitrd  States  Military  Academy 
in  the  uoe  clawc*  and  in  the  umc  primary  pilot  train  iaj  Khoola. 
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this  rtttdty  in  prorated  la  figure  4  13  oo  which  similar  results  tor  the  din 
trained  la  tha  spring  of  1945  have  been  added.  Since  West  Point  csdeta, 
although  a  select  fro  up  themselves,  are  assigned  to  pilot  training  without 
having  takes  the  Air -crew  Classification  Tests  they  provided  a  fairly  stable 
base  Use  with  which  to  compare  changes  in  the  procedures  used  in  selecting 
and  classifying  cadet*. 

The  1942  aviation  cadets  shown  on  the  chart  were  selected  on  the' old 
2-year  college  requirement*  in  effect  prior  to  January  1942  and  vary  few  of 
them  had  taken  any  selection  or  classification  tests.  It  la  area  that  nearly 
twice  aa  many  of  them  were  eliminated  for  flying  deficiency  ae  were  Weat 
Point  Cadets. 

The  1943  aviation  cadets  had  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  AAF  Qual¬ 
ifying  Examination  and  there  was  a  small  amount  of  additional  selection 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  classification  tests.  In  this  group,  more  than  twice 
as  many  aviation  cadets  were  eliminated  as  for  the  West  Point  Cadets. 

The  1944  aviation  cadets  were  selected  not  only  on  the  basis  of  the  AAF 
Qualifying  Examination  but  also  all  of  the  low-stanine  individuals  were  dis¬ 
qualified.  It  is  seen  that  in  this  group  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  the 
aviation  cadets  were  eliminated  than  of  the  West  Point  Cadets. 

The  194S  aviation  cadets  were  also  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  AAF  Qual¬ 
ifying  Examination  and  the  requirements  for  qualification  in  terms  of  pilot 
stanines  had  been  raised  so  that  an  even  greater  proportion  of  the  aviation 
cadets  with  low  pilot  stanines  had  been  rejected.  In  this  class  the  difference 
is  also  in  favor  of  the  aviation  cadets. 

The  AAF  officers  in  charge  of  pQot  training  at  Stewart  Field  were  familiar 
with  the  demonstrated  effectiveness  of  the  Air-crew  Classification  Testa  used 
b  qualifying  aviation  cadets  for  t robing.  These  officers  suggested  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  authorities  and  to  the  aviation  psycholo¬ 
gists  b  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  Headquarters  AAF  Training  Command 
that  these  tests  be  tried  out  on  a  doss  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
to  determine  their  effectiveness  for  prediction  within  a  group  of  this  type. 

Accordingly,  arrangements  were  made  during  the  summer  of  1944  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  AAF  Air-crew  Classification  Tests  to  the  class  of  1946  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy.  The  testbg  was  carried  out  during  the 
fall  ol  1944u. 

The  printed  tests  were  administered  during  the  4  days  at  the  end  of- 
August  between  the  time  that  cadets  returned  from  summer  camps  and  the 
time  that  academic  work  started.  These  were  administered  to  group*  of 
approximately  225  cadets  at  a  time.  The  apparatus  tests  were  administered 
to  the  cadets  b  groups  of  four  individuals  according  to  the  standard  pro¬ 
cedures  used  b  testing  aviation  cadets.  These  tests  were  taken  by  the  cadets 
b  November  1944  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  taking  the  physical  ex- 

“Tk«  uniat  Ml  l««nl  wrwviWoe  of  ifc*  eollmios  ud  of  thr  dlta  uod  Uw  pr»r«raUoa  of  • 

£*P*t  =•  lkt»  po'itti  *«f»  ufl<Ur  Uu  iujv* .  ikt*  ol  Robert  L  Tkvodii*  of  Heidquorun  AAF 

Training  CoBnh&a.  >!i*l  ol  tht  Ubut*b«n  4»d  n>mpuihtix>a  » rrv  canifd  ct  luukcr  lW  of 

Wait*  L.  Dm tarn,  Suoca,  Utor.-nJ  Stritci.  tad  Aran  AicSiu. 
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amination  for  flying,  Ail  tests  were  administered  by  trained  examiner*  from 
the  AAF  Training  CoTtmand,  Practically  the  only  changes  made  in  the  tests 
and  testing  procedure*  used  in  the  AAF  Air-crew  Classification  Program 
were  a  few  necessary  adaptations  or  eliminations  of  items  on  the  Biographical 
Data  Blank  which  were  not  appropriate  for  the  Military  Academy  group. 

Study  of  Air-Crew  Quilficaiios  Taat  Scum 

In  figure  4.14  are  shown  graphically  the  comparisons  between  the  scores 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  Cadets  on  the  tests  of  the  Air-Crew 
Classification  Tell  Battery  and  those  of  aviation  eadeu.  The  mean  aeon 
of  aviation  cadets  tested  at  AAF  Classification  Centers  Is  represented  as  the 
middle  line  labelled  “S."  The  other  lines  indicate  the  mid-points  of  the  re¬ 
spective  st mine  values.  The  distribution  of  West  Point  cadets  is  shown  by 
the  solid  bars  which  include  the  middle  two-thirds  of  the  scores  extending 
from  one  standard  deviation  below  to  one  standard  deviation  above  the  mean. 
The  horizontal  bars  indicate  the  mean. 


F 10 i'll  4.M.— The  worn  of  Vailed  Sute*  Miliury  Aademy  cadeU  on  U*u  #1  Ih*  AAT 
Alr-Crew  CUviGcalion  Batter.  In  itbiicm  to  those  ol  syblion  csdcU. 

Non— The  bsn  uUnd  one  Ueodird  deviation  show  and  below  the  mean. 


It  is  apparent  that  the  Military  Academy  cadets  are  markedly  superior 
to  the  men  tested  at  the  AAF  Classification  Centers  in  such  things  as  Arith¬ 
metic  Reasoning,.  Numerical  Operations,  Reading  Comprehension,  and  Dial 


and  Table  4t«g  itwy  in  also  quite  •  bit  better  »htn  the  air -crew  eta* 
didst/*  oo  such  tests  u  Spatial  Orientation  1  and  I*,  Judgment,  Instrument 
Comprehension,  Mechanical  Principles,  and  Discrimination  Reaction  Tine. 
On  the  remaining  apparatus  testa  including  Rotary  Pursuit,  Complex  Coordi¬ 
nation,  Rudder  Control,  Finger  Dexterity,  and  Two-Hand  Coordination, 
tfaa  teat  scores  are  not  greatly  different  from  those  of  the  men  tested  (a  the 
AAF  Centers.  This  is  aieo  true  of  testa  of  Spaed  of  Identification,  Mechani¬ 
cal  Information,  Biographical  Data  Blank  (Pilot),  and  General  Information. 

Figure  4,15  shows  a  similar  chart  for  the  four  staninea  for  fighter  pilot, 
bomber  pilot,  bombardier,  and  navigator  training.  As  could  be  expected  from 
the  preending  chart  showing  the  results  of  the  various  tests,  the  superiority  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  cadets  is  most  outstanding  on  the  naviga¬ 
tor  stanlne.  They  are  least  different  from  the  men  tested  at  the  AAF  Classifica¬ 
tion  Centers  in  terms  of  fighter-pQot  stanines.  At  the  time  that  this  testing  was 
carried  out,  a  alanine  of  7  or  better  was  required  for  an  aviation  cadet  to 
qualify  for  any  of  these  type*  of  air-crew  training.  It  is  apparent  that  ap¬ 
proximately  00  percent  of  the  Military  Academy  cadets  would  qualify  for 
navigator  training,  76  percent  for  bombardier,  66  percent  for  bomber  pilots, 
and  only  46  percent  for  fighter-pilot  training.  The  Military  Academy  cadets 
were  dearly  superior  on  most  tests  to  the  group  selected  on  the  AAF  Quali- 
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fying  Examination  and  aent  to  AAF  Classification  Centers  it  to 

aircrew  training,  However,  their  mean  atanlac  waa  lower  than  that  of  tfea 
group  being  qualified  and  assigned  to  specialised  training  echoola  of  thcaa 
types  except  io  the  case  of  navigation  training. 

Xa  evaluating  the  nature  of  the  Air -Crew  Oasaificatioo  Testa  it  la  use* 
ful  to  analyte  their  relation  to  such  established  criteria  aa  Military  Academy 
grades.  A  complete  table  of  ah  of  the  intercorrelaiioas  of  the  variahlaa 
included  in  the  West  Point  study  is  Included  aa  Ublc  B 2  In  8. 

The  Arithmetic  Reasoning  Teat,  Reading  Comprehension  Test,  and  Dial 
and  Table  Reading  Test  all  have  rather  substantial  predictive  value  for 
determining  average  West  Point  grades  In  the  preceding  year.  Tbt  corre¬ 
lation  of  the  “best-weighted*'  combination  of  these  three  scores  with  tha 
average  grades  during  the  preceding  year  in  terms  of  total  proportional 
parts  was  0.64,  This  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  degree  of  predictive  value  for 
a  battery  of  three  short  testa  requiring  a  total  administration  of  only 
00  minutes. 

The  subject  most  accurately  predicted  by  the  testa  was  Military  Topog¬ 
raphy  and  Graphics.  A  number  of  the  tests  were  related  to  grades  in  this 
course  and  a  combination  of  Arithmetic  Reasoning,  Dial  and  Table  Read* 
ing,  Spatial  Orientation  XI,  Reading  Comprehension,  Instrument  Compre¬ 
hension,  and  Mechanical  Principles  gave  multiple  correlations  of  0.72  and 
0.79  for  the  grades  earned  in  the  fourth  and  third  year  classes  respectively. 
Grades  in  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  tactics  were  also  predicted 
quite  well  by  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Tests.  The  only  tests  in  the 
battety  showing  much  relation  to  the  English  and  history  grades  were  the 
tests  of  reading  comprehension  and  arithmetic  reasoning.  None  of  the 
air-crew  classification  tests  showed  a  substantial  correlation  with  language 
grades.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  technical  spe¬ 
cialties  which  the  air-crcw  classification  tests  were  designed  to  predict 

To  try  to  shed  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  motor  abilities  tested  by 
the  apparatus  tests,  scores  on  these  and  the  other  air-crew  classification 
tests  were  correlated  with  the  measures  of  physical  proficiency  obtained  at 
the  time  of  entrance  to  the  Military  Academy.  Throe  included  a  300-yard 
run,  dodge  run,  standing  broad  jump,  vertical  jump,  har  vault,  rope  dlmh, 
sit  ups,  chins,  dips,  and  soft-ball  throw.  The  correlation  coefficients  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  was  practically  no  relation  between  these  physical  measures 
and  either  the  apparatus  tests  or  the  printed  trots  in  the  Air-Crew  Classi¬ 
fication  Test  Battery. 

Analysis  of  Leadership  Ratings 

Another  analysis  was  carried  out  to  see  whether  the  air-crew  classifica¬ 
tion  tests  might  predict  United  States  Military  Academy  Aptitude  Ratings. 
Ratings  were  available  (or  analysis  which  bad  been  made  by  other  cadets, 
tactical  officers,  and  academic  officers.  Each  average  rating  represented 
the  composite  of  a  number  of  separate  ratings  tnsde  by  individual  officers 
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or  cadets  &t  different  times  during  the  year.  During  n  full  year  about  75 
ratings  were  submitted  on  each  cadet.  Ratings  were  made  on  the  three 
qualities  of  leadership,  attitude,  and  military  bearing.  These  were  weighted 
in  the  proportions  of  50,  35,  and  IS. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  testa  predicted  the  academic  officers' 
rating  with  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy.  The  academic  officers’  ratings 
are,  however,  substantially  correlated  with  the  academic  grades  given  fay 
these  officers  to  the  men.  The  tactical  officers'  ratings  bear  only  n  very 
small  relation  to  any  of  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Test  scorn.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  all  of  these  correlation  coefficients  are  positive.  The 
correlation  between  these  test  scores  and  the  cadet  ratings  ate  even  lower 
and  a  number  of  very  small  negative  coefficients  were  obtained. 

The  cadet  ratings  show  a  very  small  positive  correlation  with  academic 
grades  and  a  moderately  substantial  correlation  with  military  physical- 
efficiency  grades  which  are  essentially  physical-education  grades.  These 
physical-education  grades  are  substantially  related  to  the  phytal  mea¬ 
sures  such  as  the  300-yard  run  previously  mentioned  and  these  latter  also 
show  a  small  correlation  with  the  cadets*  ratings  of  military  aptitude. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  only  known  component  of  cadet  ratings  of 
military  leadership  and  aptitude  is  athletic  prowess.  The  academic  officers* 
ratings  contained  a  substantial  component  of  academic  achievement  and 
the  tactical  officers'  ratings  appeared  to  involve  a  small  amount  of  each 
of  these  two  components.  It  is  dear  that  the  problem  of  military  leader¬ 
ship  is  in  need  of  further  investigation. 

Prediction  of  Success  in  Pilot  Training 

In  table  4.3  on  the  following  page  are  presented  the  biserial  correlation 
coefficients  for  the  stanines  and  the  tests  in  the  Air-Crew  Classification 
Battery  with  success  in  primary  flying  training.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
fighter-pilot  stanine  and  bomber-pilot  stanine  both  predict  the  success  of 
these  United  States  Military  Academy  c'  dets  in  primary  flying  training 
with  approximately  the  same  accuracy  th  i  these  stanines  show  with  other 
candidates  for  pOoi  ratings.  This  is  sho-  i  graphically  in  figure  4.16. 

The  validities  for  the  various  Air-Crew  Classification  Tests  obtained 
from  the  West  Point  ^roup  are  very  similar  to  the  values  ordinarily  found 
among  groups  of  aviation  cadets.  The  tests  with  highest  validity  are  is 
order:  Rudder  Control,  Instrument  Comprehension,  Rotary  Pursuit,  Me¬ 
chanical  Principles,  Complex  Coordination,  Two-Hand  Coordination. 
Although  this  group  of  a  little  more  than  350  cases  is  not  sufficiently  large 
to  establish  genuine  differences,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Rotary 
Pursuit  Test  has  a  somewhat  higher  validity  coefficient  than  would  have 
been  expected  on  the  basis  of  previous  data.  Similarly,  the  Spatial  Orien¬ 
tation  II  and  General  Information  Tests  have  somewhat  lower  validity 
coefficients  than  might  have  been  expected  from  previous  data.  The  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  Class  of  1947  has  itlso  been  tested  cow  and  U  is  hoped 
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that  analysts  of  thfa  daas  wtQ  provide  further  evidence  u  to  whether  these 
differences  In  predictive  value  are  due  to  the  nature  of  the  West  Point  group 
or  are  merely  sampling  fluctuations. 

FIOHTCft  eitOT  STANtNEt  *...*•• 
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Fir.vu  4.16.— The  predictive  value  of  fichler-pilot  and  bomber-pitot  M»ninc»  for  United 
States  Military  Academy  cadets  of  the  Class  of  1046,  tested  in  the  fall  of  1*44  and  trained 
in  primary  flyin*  schools  in  the  Sprinf  of  IWS.  [Total  number  =  3511 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  the  relation  between  the  mean  test  scores 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  cadets  who  elected  to  take  flying 
training  as  compared  with  their. -entire  West  Point  class.  The  average 
fighter-pilot  and  bomber-pilot  slanines  of  the  group  which  entered  flying 
training  are  approximately  0.1  standard  deviation  larger  than  the  cones* 
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ponding  values  tor  the  clan  u  a  whole,  These  small  differences  ait  due 

almost  entirely  to  the  average  scores  (or  those  entering  flying  training 
being  approximately  0,2  standard  deviation  higher  on  the  General  Informa¬ 
tion  Test  and  04  standard  deviation  higher  on  the  Biographical  Data 
Blank  (Pilot)  than  for  the  rtnw  u  a  whole.  There  are  small  differences 
favoring  those  going  into  flying  training  for  «B  of  the  apparatus  testa, 
but  none  of  these  is  aa  large  as  0.1  standard  deviation.  One  further  point 
of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  group  entering  pilot  training  is  approxi¬ 
mately  0.1  standard  deviation  lover  than  the  total  dais  on  the  testa  of 
arithmetic  reasoning  and  numerical  operations.  These  differences  in  the 
•cores  of  the  men  who  have  chosen  flying  training  tend  to  confirm  previous 
findings  regarding  the  nature  of  interest  in  flying. 

Tuu  4J.—Tke  wlw  of  ike  and  individual  lull  m  Ik*  Atr-Cmc  Cluttfienlion 

Balt  try  for  predicting  menu  in  primary  pilot  training  for  United  Statu  U  Hilary  Academy 
tadfli,  Clou  of  1946,  titled  in  Ike  fall  of  1944  and  trained  in  primary  flying  ukooU  in 

ike  tprmg  of  IMS. 
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In  table  4.4  are  presented  the  validity  coefficients  for  primary  flying 
training  of  the  various  types  of  data  available  from  the  West  Point  records. 
Although  these  coefficients  are  uniformly  quite  low  and  would  be  entirely 
inadequate  as  a  substitute  for  the  air-crew  classification  testa  in  predicting 
success  in  flying  training,  there  are  a  few  points  deserving  special  mention. 
For  example,  it  is  seen  that  the  military  physical-efficiency  grade  and  the 
military  topography-and-graphics  grade  provide  the  best  predictions  avail¬ 
able  from  the  West  Point  records.  Grades  in  history,  foreign  language,  and 
English  have  very  close  to  zero  relationship  with  success  in  flying  training. 
Probably  for  the  same  reason  as  the  validity  of  the  military  physical-effi¬ 
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Tbit  confirmation  of  the  predictive  value  of  the  air -crew  classification 
teats  is  of  special  importance  because  it  indicates  that  these  tests  discrim* 
bate  within  a  group  which  has  bees  carefully  selected  for  officer  training 
and  from  whom  the  inferior  individuals  hava  been  eliminated  during  tha 
first  2  years  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  course.  DUcrimlns* 
lion  within  this  type  of  *  group  is  much  more  important  durjtg  peacetime 
during  tbs  war  period.  While  the  war  was  going  os,  the  demand 
was  for  large  numbers  of  pilots,  immediately,  wbo  had  as  much  skill  and 
ability  as  possible  in  flying  planes  and  carrying  out  the  other  duties  of 
a  military  pilot. 

In  selecting  officers  for  permanent  appointments  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 
many  other  matters  need  to  be  considered  besides  skill  in  flying  an  air* 
plane.  Men  must  be  selected  who  can  fly  well  during  the  5*  or  10-year 
period  immediately  following  their  training.  It  is  even  more  important 
that  they  be  good  group  commanders  and  staff  officers  IS  or  20  years  later. 
It  is  of  most  importance  that  they  contain  a  large  number  of  men  qualified 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  general  officers  20  or  2S  years  after  their 

Table  4.4.— The  value  of  VSJJA  academic  traits .  physical  performance  ttstt,  and  miUtary 
aptitude  ratings  far  predicting  success  in  primary  pilot  training  for  United  Stotts  UUiltry 
Academy  cadets ,  Class  of  1944,  trained  in  primary  flying  schools  k  the  spring  of  S94S  ■ 
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original  flying  (mining  was  completed.  Fortunately,  tome  of  the  akilla 
required  by  (be  (wo  types  of  duties  are  similar.  However,  many  of  the 
aptitude*  and  abilities  necessary  for  a  good  commander  or  a  good  staff 
officer  are  quite  different  from  those  required  of  the  beginning  pilot. 

In  selecting  officers  far  the  peacetime  air  forces  it  is  very  important 
that  the  critical  requirements  for  duties  during  all  parts  of  the  officers' 
anticipated  caraar  ba  defined  and  weighted  in  accordance  with  their  relative 
importance  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Air  Forces.  Only  on  such 
n  basis  as  this  can  the  Air  Forces  be  assured  that  it  will  have  suitable 

personnel  In  the  future. 

« 

STUDY  OF  WASP  TRAINEES1* 

In  evaluating  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Testa,  it  is  of  Interest  to 
present  the  performance  of  women  on  these  testa.  Early  in  1944,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  with  the  Director  of  Women  Pilots  Office,  Headquarters 
Army  Air  Forces,  to  administer  various  testa  of  aptitude  and  personality 
to  women  taking  pilot  training  in  connection  with  the  Women's  Airforce 
Service  Pilots  training  program.  During  the  last  week  in  March  the 
complete  Air-Crew  Classification  Test  Battery  was  administered  to  all  of 
the  WASP's  taking  training  at  Avenger  Field.  This  included  classes 
444V-3  through  44-W-8.  The  classes  were  at  different  stages  in  their 
training,  44-W-3  being  almost  through  advanced  training  and  44-W-4 
having  just  started  primary  training  14  March.  Each  of  the  entering 
classes  was  composed  of  about  100  students,  only  about  SO  of  whom  gradu¬ 
ated  from  advanced  pilot  training.  All  students  were  required  to  have  at 
least  35  hours  of  previous  flying  naming  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission 
to  training. 

Based  on  studies  of  the  480  women  tested  in  these  classes,  the  following 
findings  are  of  importance.  The  women  receiving  pilot  training  had  more 
formal  education  than  aviation  cadets  entering  pilot  training  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  time.  Sixty-five  percent  bad  received  some  college  train¬ 
ing.  The  group  was  superior  to  corresponding  groups  of  aviation  cadets 
in  tests  oi  reading  comprehension,  mathematics,  and  other  academic  abili¬ 
ties.  The  average  academic  intelligence  in  this  group  of  women  was  higher 
than  that  in  a  typical  group  of  men  undergoing  pQot  training  in  the  AAF 
at  the  same  time.  The  average  scores  of  the  women  were  lower  than  those 
of  the  aviation  cadets  on  certain  tests  which  were  specifically  developed 
for  predicting  pilot  aptitude.  Their  averages  were  definitely  lower  than 
those  for  the  men  on  tests  of  understanding  mechanical  principles,  and 
of  two-hand  coordination. 

The  predictive  value  of  the  pilot  staninc  as  obtained  from  the  Classifi¬ 
cation  Test  Battery  put  Into  effect  1  November  1943  was  approximately 
the  same  for  these  classes  of  women  as  for  typical  aviation-cadet  lasses. 
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This  finding  was  based  upon  follow-up  and  analysis  oi  lie  results  foe 
classes  44-W-6,  7,  and  8.  In  the  first  two  of  these  classes  there  were  about 
20  percent  of  the  women  eliminated  after  classification  tests  were  given 
and  in  the  last  class  about  40  percent  were  eliminated  alter  testing,  Students 
eliminated  before  the  examination  dates  were  not  available  for  testing. 

Although  the  small  size  of  the  sample  and  the  large  proportion  of  students 
who  had  received  a  substantial  amount  of  flying  training  does  not  permit 
an  accurate  statement  regarding  the  relative  predictive  value  of  the  class*- 
bullion  tests  for  women  as  compared  with  these  for  aviation  mulcts,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  validities  follow  a  similar  pattern  to  that  found 
in  the  experimental  group  study.  The  validity  coefficients  for  the  phot 
stanine  are  approximately  0.55.  The  General  Information  Test  has  an 
even  higher  validity  for  this  group  than  was  found  in  the  experimental  group, 
the  value  being  0.56  for  195  cases.  The  validity  coefficients  for  the  Com¬ 
plex  Coordination  Test,  Mechanical  Principles  Test,  and  the  Rotary  Pur* 
suit  Test  seem  to  be  somewhat  lower  for  this  sample  than  are  usually 
obtained. 

In  conclusion,  although  it  appears  that  some  revisin'  of  the  Biographical 
Data  Blank,  Mechanical  Principles  Test,  and  General  Information  Test  v 
would  be  desirable  if  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Test  Battery  were  to  be 
used  with  women,  it  was  found  that  the  battery  without  modification  pro¬ 
vided  satisfactory  basis  for  selecting  women  for  pilot  training.  Beginning 
with  the  class  which  entered  flying  training  in  April  of  1944,  women 
entering  WASP  training  were  required  to  mett  the  same  standards  on 
the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  as  men  who  were  applicants  for  aviation 
cadet  training.  In  June  1944,  plans  were  made  to  administer  the  air-crew 
classification  tests  to  all  women  entering  pilot  training  in  this  program. 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  which  had  previously  been  obtained  it  was 
believed  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number 
of  women  who  could  meet  the  standards  for  men.  This  program  was  never 
carried  out  because  of  the  decision  in  June  1944  to  discontinue  recruiting 
and  training  women  for  the  WASP  program. 


STUDIES  i $  OPERATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  IN 
COMBAT  THEATERS1* 

Fighter  Pilot* 

Although  the  early  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  selection  and  classifi¬ 
cation  procedures  were  carried  on  in  connection  with  individual  training 


RiduwUa.  A.  J  Kisw'fr.  R  C  Acdtr*  r>.  A  A.C»y.;  J.  «.  L  li.  eiv  H  SI  V  «£/■ ■  11  * 
b  AtRll  X«,  3>  W  M.  B.  B.  Ill'  A  II  *  M  K*-.!ul  I  SI  Mwum ,  XI  AW*. 

W.  T.  R.  fc.  Jotn-oo.  Jr.,  II.  I  M».  K  .4. 1V;>  »■**  > •  1)  I  > .  >:y.  It.  lUnUT,  J»'.;  |»  Cuuw»Uu» 
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In  t he  AAF  Training  Command  schools  the  orientation  of  the  Aviation 
Psychology  Program  was  toward  the  improvement  of  the  effectivea&a  of 
the  aircrew  personnel  supplied  to  combat  units,  it  was  desired  that  this 
improvement  be  with  respect  to  those  qualities  which  were  moil  critical 
in  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  these  individuals  in  combat  opera* 
lions. 


Tzat  Start* 

One  of  the  first  studies  made  of  the  success  of  a  specific  type  of  air¬ 
crew  personnel  in  performing  a  combat-type  job  was  the  study  of  fried 
gunnery'  performance  in  transition  stations  of  the  AAF  Training  Command. 
The  early  studies  of  this  type  were  done  by  Aviation  Psychologists  from 
Psychological  Research  Unit  No.  1.  This  work,  was  continued  by  Psy¬ 
chological  Research  Project  (Pilot).  In  table  A.b  are  given  the  average 
product-moment  correlations  for  all  of  these  studies  combined. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Instrument  Comprehension  Test,  the 
Mechanical  Principles  Test,  and  the  Complex  Coordination  Tests  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  sample  is  small  for  the  Instru¬ 
ment  Con.ptehension  Test  due  to  its  relatively  late  development  and  addi- 

Tjjuz  4J.— Relative  value  oj  li*  Air. Crew  Classification  Ttslt  Jor  fire  die  lint  percent  klit 
M  air-to-air  and  air-to-ground  firint  >•  fixed-gunnery  training  among  samples  oj  pik.lt 
«a  AAF  training  command  stations 


S'umbff  ftt  C*»bla«> 

Tttlt  T*»i  No.  lodidduilt  «<ahud 

la  mfnhlmtfam  r 

laiUumtat  Com[>rf WaCaa . CHItS . . .  451  0  140 

Mrcliislud  Priatip'.e* . CKOJA .  1,142  .lit 

Camp'd  Co>,nlic*licTii . .  CM701A  ... .  2,515  130 

Spun!  OfiroUlb#  II  . CI’SOJB .  2,5*1  11J 

Hard  Cwrtlttttaft . C1IS01A . 1.662  lit 

Ktinry  VcsrsH  . .  . CMfOlA  CCP4I0B)* .  1,842  l« 

iliVrirbiail  Dili  Blank—  t . CteOlD. .  . . , .  ....  3.000  ,I0Q 

ipilul  Itfirnuilon  I  . CPJOiB . .  "  3,lt5  .100 

l),icMaia»iio«  ktuiiaa  TUm . Cl'MlD  (CPS11A) .  2jaS  .094 

Dial  ud  T»Uf  tUadia* . . CP611-22A . 1.862  097 

Dfittritr . CM116.4 .  2,355  054 

Kuiilfr  Coauol . CMtlOB  1.000  070 

V.iUnuUaA  . C1710A  (CHOIF) .  1,142  .070 

Kfidiri  C16HC  (C1614H) .  1,862  061 

Spud  of  5<Wi(,c«U(* . CltlOA  1,111  .060 

<*a*r«l  lalansaiiaa  . ril’O.'E  (CEMSC, CEMSD)  2,3*5  0*6 

.Slsidiem  Voder  Ftmutt . CVJ06B  321  040 

Staid  cru’ift  £1 . C I. OvC  (Cl 7 06 A.  CU06B) . . .  1,862  ,039 

Numerical  Opfrollau  . (CHOIS. . l,m _ pit 

>CUnrt  tadudrd  U  fafahattlio*  mi  431',  43J,  43X.  ud  44-1-1  tifeuak  45- A,  Eulrro  Flyiu*  Traiaiaa 
Cowmaod. 

•T.bf  cwnhiofd  eeftflatloei  (of  lic*r  UtU  lotlud*  I  compoallf  of  ail  of  0*  forma  IcdlcaUd.  Tb*  tfal 
•uaOxf  Of  aumWn  la  paiaalSfta  coauUutt  Lbf  aaaiia  proporUaa  U  cum. 

tins  to  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Tests.  Most  of  the  other  values  are 
relatively  stable  due  to  the  substantial  dies  of  the  samples  involved.  It 


is  of  interest  that  the  correlations  for  all  of  the  tests  are  positive.  The 
test  of  simple  arithmetic  computations,  the  Numerical  Operations  Test, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with  a  correlation  which  is  insignificantly  differ¬ 
ent  from  zero. 


Supplementing  these  data  regarding  the  relative  value  of  the  air-crew 
classification  tests  for  predicting  success  b  fixed  gunnery  are  studies  nude 
by  Aviation  Psychologists  assigned  to  the  Second  and  especially  the  Fourth 
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Air  Force.  These  studies  also  include  correlations  with  accidents,  with 
dying  grades,  and  with  graduation  or  elimination  from  fighter  pilot  train* 
log.  The  data  from  uQ  studies  have  been  combined  and  are  presented 
in  table  4.6.14  These  samples  include  approximately  1,800  P-38  pilots 
and  300  P-61  pilots  from  the  Fourth  Air  Forces  and  350  P-4?  pilots  from 
the  Second  Air  Force.  When  more  than  one  type  of  data  is  available  for 
a  given  group,  these  types  are  averaged,  but  the  number  of  individuals 
reported  is  the  number  of  different  individuals  involved  in  obtaining  the 
correlations  which  have  beta  combined,  not  the  sums  <4  the  numbers  of 
scores  averaged  for  all  individuals. 

For  all  criteria  of  success  combined  it  is  seen  that  the  Rotary  Pursuit 
and  Mechanical  Principles  Tests  provide  the  highest  correlations.  It  is 
found  that  the  Numerical  Operations  Test  is  again  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list.  This  time  it  has  an  insignificant  negative  correlation.  Ail  of  the 
remaining  values  for  the  combined  criteria  are  positive.  The  highest  cor¬ 
relations  obtained  with  the  criterion  of  percent  hits  in  fixed  gunnery  and 
in  bombing  are  for  the  Mechanical  Principles,  Complex  Coordination* 
Two-Hand  Coordination,  Rotary  Pursuit,  and  Discrimination  Reaction 
Time  Tests  in  that  order.  This  is  precisely  the  same  order  in  which  these 
tests  are  found  in  the  AAF  Training  Command  studies  reported  in  table 
4.5.  The  Instrument  Comprehension  Test  was  added  too  late  to  have 
been  taken  by  these  Continental  Air  Force  groups.  The  relatively  high 
coefficients  found  for  the  two  Spatial  Orientation  Tests  and  the  Biographi¬ 
cal  Data  Blank  (Pilot)  were  not  confirmed  by  the  Continental  Air  Force 
Data.  Additional  samples  of  fighter  pilots  are  needed  to  resolve  these  con¬ 
flicting  findings. 

In  addition  to  the  tests  already  mentioned,  the  tests  of  Mechanical 
Information,  Reading  Comprehension,  Speed  of  Identification,  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  A  and  B  give  correlations  relatively  further  from  xero  for  the  com¬ 
bined  operational  training  criteria  than  do  the  other  tests  on  the  list.  The 
first  of  these,  Mechanical  Information,  was  not  taken  by  the  pilots  studied 
in  the  AAF  Training  Command  groups.  In  general,  in  these  samples,  the 
other  tests  mentioned  give  relatively  high  correlations  with  the  criterion 
of  elimination  from  fighter-pilot  training  and  relatively  lower  correlation! 
with  the  criterion  of  percent  hits  both  in  the  AAF  Training  Command  and 
in  the  Continental  Air  Forces  studies. 

A  number  of  studies  were  made  of  data  collected  In  combat  theaters 
regarding  fighter  pilots.  Unfortunately  none  of  the  types  of  records  avail¬ 
able  appeared  to  be  very  satisfactory  as  a  criterion  of  success  as  a  fighter 
p  lot  in  combat  operations.  Nevertheless,  the  correlations  of  air-crew 

uKm  a  p**liinlaary  t!«-p  to  pwvidin*  lb*  ttxnpmil*  fMTtUllocl  pftv»l*d  la  Utlt*  4  ?,  4. 1,  4.1},  4. IS 
wad  4.1$,  th*  Uau  OUl  bad  lx* a  oiUtaally  rtjMfiid  la  intu  al  trill' al  r»Una  had  to  W  '-wurrtro  to  Uxi-Ul 
tarwUuoai.  \\b»a  th*  *iajuttid  d*\iaii'S  al  th*  tuial  »**  am  a.aiiat!*  ibr  auawd  detuu*  oj  lb* 

coal'al  tioup  <*&»  uu**liv  uwd  a>  it*  t*"i  ata.‘id‘!c  tMifii*  lot  it.  la  Cl  »iudi<-i  i&voJtiai  f***aluailJ*. 
H>>&*  f.valualt*#  Hau4  ta.jn,  CfSlrtl  Mtd.ijl  tilabli'.huxet  cxxi,  cl<  .  It*  p*b$»xi>-a  rrrvaJualkua 
dirt  »»i  aui-m*d  lo  t*  i  {X'ttet.  It  Hut**  iBVjkma  ar*ld*au  aad  cauiOliM.  tlx  pt.-poftixu  la^ivtid 
*rt*  auunrd  t>  b*  IS  fxnrol  aad  J5  rt*y*\'th*!>'.  ll  »ai  »i>ub*J  thil  p*o;»inki*U  « 

babln  (JltAa  did  aad  diu  ool  bivt  at  laui  oc«  iu  Tlx  uau  p*J>*'U«x  art*  a**u»*d 

lot  dtctxaUd  vtrtua  eaoi>Kof»l«J  C*bl*t  (alaU.  la  It*  lead  Mnu  M-ltad  ailkikta,  It*  prajMUaa  <d  Uad 
IXttdMal  »uuwaal  1st*  IS  p*rta»L 
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classification  tests  with  these  criterion  were  computed  and  the  combined 
correlations  are  reported  in  table  4.7.  It  was  previously  itea  thai  the  cor*’ 
relations  with  operational-training  criteria  were  generally  lower  than  with 
fixed-gunnery  scores  in  the  AAF  Training  Command.  This  may  be  per* 
tolly  explained  on  the  basis  of  greater  homogeneity  of  a^witnee  in  the 
latter  group,  line  combined  correlations  lor  these  criteria  of  combat  drop 
still  further  —  la  fact,  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  However,  among  the 
five  tests  at  the  top  of  the  list  are  (our  which  previous  studies  also  found 
having  relatively  high  validities.  These  are  Discrimination  Reaction  Time, 
Rotary  Pursuit,  Mechanical  Principles,  and  Complex  Coordination.  The 
remaining  test  of  the  first  five  is  Aiming  Stress. 

TiSiS  4.J. — Tin  rileiivi  vutui  vj  i'nt  Arr'Cmo  Cizii tftalUtn  Tuit  m  tomfits  of  ji[kter 
pilot}  jet  prtdklinn  cotnbai  rati*v  of  tffitt ivttuu,  tatuallUi,  auitUnlt,  atrial  ambal 
vklorltt,  dtcaratioHt,  ttdatdfuuutotu,  and  itatujtrt  to  aihtr  ly/ti  of  duly 
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As  might  have  been  expected,  scores  on  Numerical  Operations  showed 
a  small  negative  correlation  as  did  three  other  scores  *  a  emal  cs 
scores  and  Technical  Vocabulary,  Navigator  and  Bombardier  stores. 

Pilot  SUxnlwBM 

In  addition  to  these  studies  of  the  various  tests  to  provide  information 
regarding  the  best-weighted  combination  of  these  scores  to  predict  success 
as  a  fighter  pilot,  a  number  of  studies  were  earned  out  to  evaluate  the 


effectiveness  cl  the  particular  combination*  of  kwi*  lududed  kt  ih*  pOoi 
alanines  which  these  tntn  obtained  at  the  time  cl  their  original  diatifl cation 
to  lias.  The  results  of  llu-ie  studio  are  sutnnurked  in  table  4J. 
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Theie  results  indicate  a  positive  relation  between  pilot  stanine  and 
measures  of  fixed  gunnery  in  the  AAF  Training  Command;  air-to-air 


PERCENT  or  TIGHTER  PILOTS  IN  THE  FIRST 
fICMTtR  COVViSO  8E7WEEN  JUNE  1944  AND  MARCH  l*4J 
SCCB:*.5  AfiSVE  THE  MEAN  Of  THE  TOTAL  GROUP  CN  A  COM" 
SUtEO  SOX  REPRESENTING  ALftJJ.  A*0  GhOUil  GUNNERY. 
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PERCENT  Of  P-1 «  PILOTS  1M  TRAINING  IN  TW£  FOURTH  AIK  FORCE  BETWEEN  MAY  1*44 
AND  MARCH  194$  THAT  WERE: 

INVOLVED  IN  PILOT  ERROR  ACCIDENTS  REEVALUATED  8Y FLVPiO  EVALUATION  SOUQS 

IN*  44  lllWWl 
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Fjct'iut  4.17.— V*lut  uJ  pilot  sUmne  for  predicting  filter  pilot  operational 

CrtinlAX  criteria. 
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gunnery,  air-to-ground  gunnery,  skip  bombing,  dive  bombing,  accident*, 
flying  grades,  and  graduation  or  elimination  in  fighter-pilot  operational 
training;  and  the  composite  of  ratings  of  effectiveness,  casualties,  decora¬ 
tions,  reclassifications,  and  transfers  to  other  types  of  duties  in  combat. 
The  coefficients,  especially  those  for  the  latter  types  of  criteria,  are  con¬ 
siderably  attenuated  by  the  action  of  various  extraneous  factor*.  There¬ 
fore,  it  appears  that  even  those  very  small  coefficients  can  be  regarded  as 
giving  encouraging  confirmation  of  the  validity  of  the  procedures  used. 

To  provide  a  graphic  picture  of  certain  of  these  relationships,  they  are 
psesouvd  in  figure  4.17.  The  superiority  of  the  high  pDot-sunine  group* 
for  fighter-pilot  operational  training  is  definitely  indicated  on  these  charts. 

Bombardment  Crew* 

In  the  modern  air  force,  the  primary'  mission  of  air  poser  is  bomuard- 
meat  of  enemy  targets.  Although  single-place  planes  became  increasingly 
effective  during  the  war  in  their  ability  to  carry  appreciable  bomb  loads 
for  moderate  distances,  bombardment  operations  typically  involve  *  large 
plane  manned  by  a  crew  composed  of  several  individuals,  each  trained  for 
a  special  duty  assignment 

A  number  of  studies  were  carried  out  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  with 
which  the  individual  specialists  in  these  crews  carried  out  their  part  ol 
the  bombing  mission.  It  was  discovered  early  that  no  one  individual  could 
be  evaluated  independently  of  the  other  members  of  the  crew.  The  air 
crews  functioned  as  teams  and  success  in  accomplishing  their  primary 
mission  was  dependent  not  only  on  each  man’s  doing  his  particular  job 
well,  but  also  on  tbe  effective  coordination  of  their  combined  efforts. 
Bombardier » 

The  natural  criterion  for  evaluating  the  success  of  bombardment  opera¬ 
tions  is  the  determination  of  where  the  bombs  fall  in  relation  to  the 
assigned  target.  The  individual  member  of  the  air  crew  having  direct 
control  over  this  was  the  bombardier.  Accordingly,  numerous  studies 
were  made  comparing  test  scores  and  other  known  facts  about  the  bom¬ 
bardier  with  bombing  results.  The  bombing  results  were  usually  reported 
in  terms  of  the  straight-line  distance  from  the  center  of  the  assigned  target 
to  the  point  of  impact  of  the  bombs.  This  was  ordinarily  referred  to  as 

the  circular  error.  ,  ( 

As  discussed  in  the  following  chapter,  it  was  found  that  a  bombardier  s 
average  circular  error  did  not  provide  a  dependable  measure  of  his  bombing 
skill.  Many  other  factors  such  as  the  particular  bombsigbt  and  plane 
used,  the  pilot,  and  the  weather  conditions  were  so  important  as  to  tend 
to  obscure  almost  completely  individual  differences  in  bombing  ability. 
However,  if  a  criterion  of  this  type  is  not  systematically  biased  by  such 
extraneous  factors,  the  correlations  between  tbe  predictive  measures  and 
the  criterion  are  merj'y  attenuated  by  them,  la  this  situation  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  increase  tbe  sire  of  the  sample  in  order  to  obtain  stable,  rela¬ 
tive  correlations  between  tbe  test  scores  or  other  measures  and  the  criteria. 
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Wtsci  had  received  the  basic  training  course.  This  fundamental  study,  al¬ 
though  .used  on  a  very  small  number  of  cases  tends  to  card  doubt  on  the 
value  of  the  ground  trainers  which  were  extensively  used  in  gunnery  training. 

Studies  of  the  interrelations  among  the  various  scores  on  these  trainers 
also  suggested  that  the  trainers  were  very  specific.  It  must  be  concluded 
that  the  learning  of  a  skill  having  a  superficial  resemblance-  to  that  for  which 
the  individual  is  to  be  trained  may  contribute  nothing  or  even  produce  habits 
of  interference  with  respect  to  proficiency  in  handling  combat-type  equip¬ 
ment  in  combat  situations. 

Studies  at  Types  of  Planes  far  Basie  and 
Advanced  Pilot  Training 

In  connection  with  the  5-wcck  “freeze”  or  pilot  training  the  Psychological 
Research  Project  (Pilot)  was  able  to  compare  the  performance  in  advanced 
two-engine  training,  using  the  TB-25,  of  two  groups  of  students  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  their  basic  flying  training  in  different  types  of  planes.  A  group  of  S4 
Students  received  all  IS  weeks  of  their  basic  training  in  a  single-engine  plane, 
the  AT-6.  The  other  group  of  16S  students  received  S  weeks  of  single-en¬ 
gine  training  on  the  BT-S3,  S  weeks  of  two-engine  training  on  the  AT-10 
and  S  weeks  of  single-engine  training  on  the  AT-6  in  basic  flying  schools. 

All  of  these  students  received  their  advanced  two-engine  training  at  the 
same  school  (Moody  Field).  These  two  groups  of  students  received  their 
basic  flying  training  a*,  different  schools  and  were,  as  far  as  is  known,  ran¬ 
dom  groups  of  students.  Unfortunately,  this  pari  of  the  experiment  was  not 
designed.  The  two  groups  simply  happened  to  be  formed  during  the  course 
of  changing  planes  in  the  training  program  and  were  not  deliberately  set  up 
as  experimental  groups. 

After  the  two  groups  arrived  at  the  advanced  two-engine  school  every 
effort  was  made  to  study  them  under  comparable  conditions.  Each  instruc¬ 
tor  was  assigned  insofar  as  jwssible  the  same  proportion  of  students  from 
each  group.  At  the  end  of  each  week  of  advanced  training  each  instructor 
was  required  to  rank-order  his  students  on  12  aspects  of  proficiency.  These 
categories  taken  from  the  grade  slips  included  taxiing,  take-off  -nd  climb, 
stalls,  slow  flying,  single-engine  work,  landings,  formation,  night  iandings, 
attitude  toward  work,  technique,  progress,  and  judgment.  Although  the  rank- 
ordering  by  the  instructors  was  subjective  the  assignment  of  equal  propor¬ 
tions  of  each  group  to  each  instructor  provided  a  control  for  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  difficulty  in  using  subjective  grades;  i.  e.,  the  different  standards 
of  various  instructors. 

The  comparisons  of  the  two  groups  were  done  by  means  of  the  differences 
in  the  numbers  of  students  in  each  group  whom  the  instructors  rated  as 
being  in  the  top  half  of  their  group  of  students  on  each  of  the  22  aspects  of 
proficiency  rated.  Differences  larger  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  a*  a 
result  of  chance  were  obtained  in  favor  of  the  group  receiving  their  basic 
training  in  the  three  different  types  of  planes  for  five  of  the  proficiencies 
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rated.  These  aspects  of  proficiency  were  taxiing,  take-off  and  climb,  singie- 
etJgiue  work,  progress,  ard  technique.  By  the  ead  of  the  ninth  week  all  of 
tbt&e  differences  had  decreased  and  only  taxiing  showed  a  sufficiently  large 
difference  to  ruk  out  the  possibility  of  a  chance  fluctuation  m  sampling.  Two 
other  Large  differences  were  found,  one  in  slow  flying  and  the  other  in  night 
Landings.  All  of  the  difference*  favored  the  group  who  had  received  their 
basic  training  on  the  three  planes,  one  of  these  being  a  two-engine  plane. 

Although  as  previously  indicated,  this  experiment  was  not  adequately  con* 
controlled  to  regard  the  results  as  conclusive,  they  strongly  suggest  that  Use 
of  a  variety  of  training  planes  at  the  basic  stage  is  desirable  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  a  two-engine  plane  at  this  stage  is  of  definite  assistance  in  advanced 
two-engine  training. 

A  similar  study  in  which  all  of  the  conditions  were  not  controlled  was  made 
is  coaaecuon  with  the  use  of  various  types  of  plaues  in  advanced  two-engine 
training,  It  was  found  that  students  with  a  total  of  10  weeks  of  two-engine 
training,  all  of  which  was  in  the  higher-powered  TB-2S,  performed  better 
on  that  airplane  in  terms  of  the  objective  measures  used  in  the  training-freeie 
experiment  than  students  with  a  total  of  IS  weeks  of  two-engine  training, 
10  of  which  were  in  the  lower  powered  AT-10  or  UC-78. 


Implication* 

These  studies  clearly  indicate  the  need  for  a  large  amount  of  additional 
research  of  this  type.  Carefully  designed  experiments  should  precede  all 
major  changes  in  the  training  course  involving  training  devices  or  training 
equipment.  If  good  control  of  the  situation  is  possible  these  need  not  involve 
laige  numbers  of  cases  nor  great  additional  expense  in  order  to  insure  posi¬ 
tive  results.  The  key  to  successful  training  experiments  is  scientific  design 
of  the  experiment  to  control  all  of  the  extraneous  factor*. 

STUDIES  OF  METHODS  OF  TRAINING 
Studies  on  Aircraft  Recognition  Training1 

The  most  systematic  psychological  research  pug.am  on  methods  of  train* 
mg  was  carried  out  by  the  staff  of  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  on  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  the  identification  of  aircraft.  This  study  grew  out  of  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  various  methods  of  training 
in  aircraft  recognition.  In  August  1943,  following  a  conference  between  psy¬ 
chologists  in  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  and  representatives  of  the  train¬ 
ing  division  in  that  Headquarters,  a  formal  request  was  nude  that  aviation 
psychologists  conduct  a  series  of  research  studies  to  determine  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  methods  of  training  in  identification  of  aircraft.  This  problem  was  re¬ 
fined  to  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  and  as  a  result  a  comprehensive 
research  program  including  ten  or  more  studies  was  carried  out. 
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The  Value  of  Rapid  Flash  Speeds 

Initially,  the  Psychological  Test  Fi.m  Unit  was  requested  to  obtain  ex¬ 
perimental  evidence  regarding  several  problems  related  to  the  flash  system 
of  instruction.  Accordingly,  an  experiment  was  designed  to  evaluate  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  rapid  dash  speeds.  Certain  individuals  claimed  that  flash  preaenta- 
lion  produces  superior  learning  because  it  forces  the  student  to  learn  “total 
forms."  It  was  argued  that  exposures  as  brief  as  one  seventy-fifth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  were  too  rapid  to  permit  the  moving  of  the  eyes  over  the  picture  and 
therefore  the  learning  would  not  be  dependent  on  an  analysis  of  features  such 
as  had  characterized  certain  earlier  methods  of  aircraft  recognition  but  would 
depend  ob  the  perception  Or  the  total  form. 

Each  of  four  instructors  trained  one  group  of  students  by  giving  training 
on  all  slides  at  an  exposure  speed  of  one  second  throughout  the  course.  The 
same  instructors  trained  a  second  group  using  one-fifth-second  exposures 
for  the  first  few  hours  and  the  moderate  flash  speed  of  one-tenth  second  for 
the  remainder  of  the  course.  For  the  third  group,  students  were  started  with 
one-fifih-second  exposures  and  the  speed  gradually  increased  to  one-fiftieth 
of  a  second  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  course.  The  remainder  of  the 
course  was  continued  at  exposure  speeds  of  one-fiftieth  of  a  second.  Each 
of  the  3  experimental  groups  consisted  of  about  1 70  students  of  aircraft  rec¬ 
ognition  classes  in  prefiigbt  training  schools.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
are  shown  in  table  6.7. 


Tab  lx  6.7.--  Proficiency  in  aircraft  recognition  of  three  experimental  groups  as  measured 
by  the  Aircraft  Recognition  Proficiency  Test  and  slide  e laminations 

_  at  different  exposure  speeds  _ _ 
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From  this  study  it  was  concluded  that  there  were  no  differences  in  recog¬ 
nition  proficiency  when  students  were  trained  with  flash  slides  at  exposures 
of  1  second,  one-tenth  second,  and  one-fiftieth  second. 


The  evidence  indicated  that  slides  shown  for  1  second  are  easier  to  see 
than  those  shown  for  either  one-tenth  second  or  one-fiftieth  second  in  that 
fewer  errors  are  made  in  the  slide  test  of  recognition  given  at  1 -second  speed 
regardless  of  the  type  of  training  of  the  individuals  tested 
Individuals  trained  at  one-fiftieth-second  speeds  are  reliably  more 
proficient  at  recognizing  slides  shown  at  this  speed  than  individuals  trained 
at  1 -second  exposures.  However,  this  superiority  does  not  hold  for  measure 
of  proficiency  at  one-tenth-second  or  1-sccond  exposures  nor  for  the  criterion 
considered  most  realistic,  that  of  the  motion-picture  test  called  the  Aircraft 
Recognition  Proficiency  Test 
Comparison  of  Total  Forms  and  Features 
A  study  was  carried  out  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  empha¬ 
sizing  the  total  forms  or  the  features  of  the  airplanes  to  be  identified.  Each 
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of  three  instructors  taught  two  classes  by  different  methods.  In  both  dasaet 
slides  were  presented  at  flash  speeds  of  one-tenth  second.  In  one  group  la¬ 
st  i  uction  was  given  on  only  the  total  form  of  cadi  plane  and  no  mention  was 
made  of  features  such  as  shapes  of  wings,  nose,  or  tail.  In  the  second  group 
a  standard  set  of  distinctive  features  agreed  upon  by  the  instructors  was 
emphasized  in  the  case  of  each  plane  presented. 

At  the  end  of  the  30-hour  training  period  the  ^rcup  wh-Ui  bad  beta  en¬ 
couraged  to  identify  the  planes  by  means  yf  features  was  siightly  superior  m 
both  the  final  slide  examination  and  the  motion-picture  Aircraft  Retognitioa 
Proficiency  Test.  Each  group  included  about  90  students.  Although  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  average  scores  made  by  these  groups  on  these  tests  arc  not 
large  enough  to  be  significant  in  the  statistical  sense,  they  suggest  the  in- 
tflecliveness  of  an  exclusive  emphasis  m  total  form.  '  ■ 

The  Value  of  Digit  and  Counting  Slide* 

An  experiment  was  designed  to  test  the  value  of  supplementary  training 
in  reading  digits  and  counting  spots  with  flash  presentation.  The  flash  system 
of  aircraft-recognition  training  used  a  series  of  slides  containing  4  to  10 
digits  which  had  to  be  reproduced  after  a  flash  exposure  and  also  slides  show¬ 
ing  from  3  to  30  planes  which  had  to  be  counted  during  increasingly  brief 
exposure  intervals.  This  training  was  claimed  by  its  proponent  to  increase 
the  general  efficiency  of  perception  and  to  “widen  the  angle  of  vision '*  and 
to  develop  the  “perception  of  numerousnrsa.” 

The  results  from  an  experiment  using  100  students  trained  in  the  use  of 
the  counting  and  digit  slides  with  an  equivalent  untrained  group  indicated 
that  training  on  these  slides  definitely  improved  proficiency  with  respect  to 
the  digit  and  counting  slides.  However,  proficiency  in  aircraft  recognition 
as  measured  both  by  a  slide  examination  and  by  the  Aircraft  Recognition 
Proficiency  Test  was  found  to  be  no  greater  in  the  group  given  this  special 
training  than  in  an  equivalent  untrained  group. 

Furthermore,  no  significant  difference  in  amount  of  improvement  in  score 
on  a  special  perceptual  test,  Flexibility  of  At**ntion,  was  found  between  the 
group  given  digit  and  counting  slide  training  and  the  untrained  group.  These 
findings  tended  to  increase  doubts  concerning  the  statements  that  such  train¬ 
ing  “improved  tLe  general  proficiency  of  perception.*4 

Remembered  Shape*  and  Feature*  of  Aircraft 

Following  the  completion  of  these  experiments  which  were  designtd  to 
answer  certain  questions  regarding  the  value  of  aspects  of  the  flash  system 
of  aircraft  recognition,  experiments  were  formulated  which  could  be  expected 
to  lead  to  positive  rather  than  merely  negative  recommendations.  The  first 
of  these  consisted  of  a  study  of  the  remembered  shapes  of  aircraft  as  revealed 
by  drawing  and  by  composites  constructed  from  them.  A  group  of  196  s*.u- 
dents  who  had  just  completed  the  30-hour  course  in  aircraft  recognition  in 
preflight  school  made  free-hand  drawings  from  memory  of  8  airplanes 
selected  from  those  they  had  learned.  This  group  had  received  no  piactice  ia 
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drawing  during  dm  tours*.  Hath  student  drew  the  three  conventional  views 
for  each  airplane.  To  standardize  descriptive  terminology  regarding  charac¬ 
teristics  or  features  ol  the  plane  to  be  [minted  out  as  possible  cues  or  Ups  for 
use  by  the  students  Sn  recognition,  from  six  to  eight  phrases  were  agreed  upon 
for  each  plane.  These  were  selected  as  being  significant  or  important  charac¬ 
teristics  of  that  plane.  During  the  training  these  features  were  not  empha¬ 
sised  but  merely  pointed  out  to  the  students.  The  sizes  of  the  drawings  were 
kept  constant  by  marks  which  fixed  the  length  and  whig  span  but  not  the 
proportion  or  shape. 

“Adequacy"  Scores  were  obtained  for  each  student  by  giving  him  a  point 
for  each  of  the  characterizing  features  which  vue  shown  on  his  drawings, 
taking  all  three  views  together.  A  rating  of  the  draftsmanship  exhibited  by 
each  of  the  sets  of  drawings  was  also  made.  The  raters  v  ere  to  disregard  the 
correctness  of  the  shape  in  nuking  this  judgment.  The  students'  final  Course 
grades  based  on  their  ability  to  identify  aircraft  from  slide  photographs  were 
also  obtained.  For  this  group  of  students,  the  correlations  with  final  grades 
were  found  to  be  0.61  and  0.37  respectively  for  the  “adequacy"  scores  and 
the  draftsmanship  ratings.  The  correlation  between  the  draftsmanship  rat¬ 
ines  and  the  “adequacy"  scores  was  found  to  be  0.54.  The  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  “adequacy"  scores  and  the  final  course  grades  became  0.75  when 
corrected  in  the  usual  way  for  the  attenuating  effects  due  to  the  brevity  and 
lack  of  consistency  of  the  samples  of  behavior  on  which  these  measures  were 
based. 

Composites  were  obtained  by  averaging  the  shapes  of  the  students’  draw¬ 
ings.  In  general,  the  composites  as  well  as  most  of  the  original  drawings  bad 
the  main  visual  characteristics  of  the  planes  they  were  intended  to  represent. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  differential  visual  images  had  been  acquired  by  the 
students.  An  interesting  point  was  that  studies  of  the  drawings  indicated 
clearly  that  there  were  consistent  differences  between  the  drawings  and  tie 
actual  shapes  they  were  intended  to  represent.  A  number  of  these  differences 
were  exaggerations  of  those  characterizing  features  of  the  plane  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  the  students  by  the  instructors. 

This  suggests  that  the  verbalized  characteristics  have  modified  the  images 
despite  the  contrary  influence  of  the  stimulus  pattern  and  it  is  therefore  rea¬ 
sonable  to  infer  that  these  features  played  an  important  part  in  differentiat¬ 
ing  the  various  memory-images  from  one  another  and  in  giving  them  signi¬ 
ficance  or  meaning.  The  results  of  this  experiment  suggest  that  training  in 
drawing  airplanes  from  memory  would  be  a  useful  supplementary  training 
method  in  courses  on  aircraft  recognition. 

Efitctivenett  of  Active  Retparue  and  Reinforcement 

By  the  early  part  of  1944  directives  from  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces 
had  decreased  the  emphasis  on  the  flash  method  of  training  in  AAF  schools, 
particularly  progressive  speeding  up  of  the  exposure  intervals.  There  was 
increasing  emphasis  upon  training  films,  photographs,  models,  and  “shadow¬ 
graph"  presentation  of  models.  Eecause  it  was  thought  that  some  of  the 
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values  inherent  in  the  previous  procedures  might  be  lost,  an  experiment  wal 
designed  to  demonstrate  that  well-established  principles  ol  teaming  oper¬ 
ated  hi  this  situation  and  should  be  followed  in  planning  the  use  of  various 
training  material*, 

For  this  experiment  approximately  280  students  were  divided  into  2  group* 
and  presented  20  unfamiliar  slides  of  foreign  planes.  During  each  of  the  J 
precautions,  each  of  the  20  slides  was  shown  for  S  seconds,  the  name  of  each 
plane  was  announced  just  before  it  appeared  on  the  screen,  and  was  repeated 
while  on  the  screen.  The  other  half  of  the  group  was  presented  slides  for  the 
first  time  in  exactly  the  same  way.  On  the  second  and  third  presentations, 
however,  the  slides  were  exposed  for  l'/»  seconds  after  which  the  trainees 
were  required  to  identify  each  in  writing  on  a  numbered  answer  sheet.  Guess¬ 
ing  w.ts  encouraged,  la  case  no  identification  could  be  made,  a  line  had  to 
be  drawn  through  the  appropriate  answer  space. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  same  slides  were  exposed  again  for  2J4  sec¬ 
onds  and  the  name  of  the  plane  announced,  Individuals  who  had  nude  a  cor¬ 
rect  response  placed  a  '■heck  mark  beside  it.  Those  who  had  made  either  an 
incorrect  response  or  none  at  all  were  required  to  write  down  the  correct 
name  in  the  appropriate  blank.  On  the  fourth  presentation  for  both  groups 
each  slide  was  exposed  for  2J4  seconds  and  the  trainees  were  instructed  to 
write  down  the  name  of  each  plane  on  appropriately  numbered  answer  sheets. 
The  score  on  the  test  was  simply  the  number  of  planes  correctly  identified. 

For  the  first  group  the  average  score  w*as  10.5  t-uweci  identifications.  Foe 
the  group  in  which  active  responses  and  corrections  were  required  the  average 
score  was  14.6  correct  identifications.  This  difference  was  much  larger  than 
could  reasonably  have  occurred  in  samples  of  this  size  if  no  differentiating 
factor  was  present. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  were  interpreted  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
superior  effectiveness  of  any  classroom  procedure  which  requires  active 
identifying  of  responses  and  permits  the  confirming  or  correcting  of  these  re¬ 
sponses.  The  application  of  this  well-established  principle  of  learning  to  the 
aircraft-recognilion-training  situation  suggests  that  mete  exhibitions,  dis¬ 
plays,  or  motion  pictures  in  which  the  learner  remains  passive  and  is  not 
required  to  make  an  active  response  which  is  reinforced  by  confirmation  or 
correction  can  not  be  expected  to  be  as  effective  as  a  system  based  on  differ¬ 
ential  reinforcement  of  responses. 

,4  Study  of  Order  of  Pruentallon 
In  the  courses  in  aircraft  recognition  in  the  preffigbt  schools  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  introduce  two  new  planes  each  day.  The  procedure  used  was  to  intro¬ 
duce  two  dissimilar  planes  of  the  same  nationality  each  day.  The  reason 
given  for  this  was  to  prevent  the  type  of  confusion  likely  to  occur  if  two 
very  similar  planes  were  presented  together.  Some  instructors  believed  that 
although  this  avoided  initial  confusion,  it  resulted  in  greater  confusion  when 
planes  simile*  to  those  already  learned  were  introduced  later.  The  instruc¬ 
tors  believed  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  such  confusion  was  to  present 
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similar  planes  in  pairs  regardless  of  nationality  and  to  point  out  clearly  those 
features  of  the  aircraft  by  which  they  could  be  dlstlnguidied  from  one 
another. 

An  experiment  was  designed  to  test  the  relative  effectivenss  of  these  two 
procedures.  Six  classes  in  aircraft  recognition  containing  about  30  men  each 
w;rc  divided  into  2  groups,  matched  for  initial  knowledge  of  airplanes  on 
the  basis  of  scores  on  a  pretest  of  the  30  slides  of  American  aircraft.  Three 
instructors  taught  these  classes,  each  instructor  having  one  class  in  each 
group.  Both  groups  of  classes  were  taught  the  same  40  planes  by  the  usual 
methods,  'the  only  diUertnce  between  the  two  groups  was  the  order  of  pres¬ 
entation.  In  one  group  two  dissimilar  planes  of  the  same  nationality  were 
presented  each  day.  la  the  second  group  two  similar  and  confusahle  pt-iagfa 
were  presented  during  each  class  period  without  regard  to  their  nationality. 
The  training  period  of  both  of  these  groups  was  26  hours. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  both  groups  of  classes  were  tested  by  means  of  a 
slide  examination  composed  of  45  slides  showing  the  40  planes  presented  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  and  in  addition  were  tested  with  the  Aircraft  Recognition 
Proficiency  Test  (Preflight  Level).  The  analysis  of  results  indicated  that  on 
both  of  these  examinations  small  differences  favored  the  group  in  which  simi¬ 
lar  planes  had  been  taught  together.  The  small  size  of  the  differences  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  may  have  been  due  to  sampling  fluctuation. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  suggest  that  both  of  these  procedures  have 
advantages.  As  indicated  in  a  previous  experiment  learning  is  dependent 
on  correct  responses  which  are  reinforced.  The  presentation  of  dissimilar 
planes  initially  aids  in  the  correct  identification  on  the  next  presentation 
which  reinforces  the  response  and  contributes  to  learning.  It  is  suggested, 
however,  that  after  the  responses  have  become  fairly  well  established,  the 
similar  and  confusable  planes  should  be  presented  together  with  emphasis 
upon  their  differentiating  characteristics. 

It  would  probably  be  especially  desirable  to  avoid  confusion  during  the 
tuuly  ‘'ages  of  learning  by  keeping  simii.'»r  plant's  in  separate  categories.  For 
example,  the  P-51  and  Me  190  could  be  kept  in  discrete  categories  of  Ameri¬ 
can  planes  and  German  planes  until  the  correct  responses  to  these  planes 
were  fairly  well  established.  Before  the  student  was  required  to  identify 
them  from  a  mixed  list  which  might  contain  either  he  could  be  given  training 
and  practice  in  differentiating  the  two  similar  planes. 

Distance  as  a  Factor  in  Recognition  Training 

During  the  earlier  period  of  training  in  the  recognition  of  aircraft,  the 
slides  used  were  for  the  most  part  photographic  “doseups"  of  the  various 
aircraft.  Identifying  backgrounds  were  eliminated  and  they  eventually  d»me 
to  have  no  background  at  all  except  a  dear  film  representing  sky  or  clouds. 
The  lack  of  realism  in  this  situation  as  contrasted  with  the  combat  situation 
in  which  the  aircraft  ordinarily  had  to  be  identified  at  distances  greater  titan 
a  half  a  mile,  created  some  interest  in  the  problem  of  procedures  for  pro¬ 
viding  a  natural  impression  of  distance  in  the  slides  shown. 


One  of  the  first  methods  tried  for  creating  the  impression  of  greater  dis- 
Uui  e  uds  to  move  the  ptojuclur  doscr  to  the  screen.  This  was  used  extm- 
iivvly  for  Some  lime  but  later  was  generally  abandoned  hr  the  Army  Air 
Forces  schools  since  it  was  found  that  the  picture  was  generally  perceived 
not  as  more  distant  hut  merely  as  a  smaller  picture.  Another  method  was  to 
produce  slides  in  which  the  size  of  the  airplane  was  decreased  ia  relation  to 
the  surrounding  dear  area  representing  sky  or  clouds  within  the  picture. 
Still  another  method  used  was  to  increase  the  distance  at  which  students 
viewed  the  screen  or  t*i  mark  out  on  the  floor  of  the  classroom  seating  dis¬ 
tances  which  would  cunesposd  to  the  theoretically  greater  apparent  ranges 
of  the  aircraft  pictured  on  the  screen. 

To  study  the  cL'cct  of  these  last  two  procedures  an  experiment  was  de¬ 
signed  in  which  students  were  asked  to  estimate  the  range  of  thru;  types  of 
slides  in  one  of  which  the  airplane  occupied  most  of  the  frame,  a  second  type 
in  which  the  planes  averaged  five-eighths  of  the  size  in  the  first  slide,  and  a 
thiid  series  in  which  the  plane  averaged  half  of  lac  size  of  those  in  the  large 
slides.  These  slides  were  viewed  at  3  different  distances  from  the  screen,  10 
feet,  20  feet,  aud  40  feet  by  approximately  180  students  awaiting  entry  into 
preflight  schools.  Sixty  students  viewed  the  slides  from  each  of  the  dis- 
anccs  and  made*  estimates  in  yards  regarding  the  distance  from  them  that 
the  plane  appeared  to  be.  The  results  are  shown  in  table  6.8. 
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Although  the  impression  of  distance  produced  by  the  pictures  as  shown  by 
the  estimates  made  was  not  a  definite  and  clear  one,  the  mean  estimates  of 
range  rose  in  a  consistent  fashion  as  the  size  of  the  plane  was  reduced  in 
comparison  with  the  picture  frame.  On  the  basis  of  the  sizes  used,  the  dis¬ 
tance  would  be  expected  to  rise  ir1  'b*  ratio  of  1 :l.6:2  if  there  were  a  perfect 
inverse  relatiouhup.  From  the  table  it  is  seen  that  the  ratio  actually  found 
was  1:1. 7:2.2.  There  is,  therefore,  an  approximately  inverse  relationship  in 
aircraft  recognition  slides  between  the  size  of  the  figure  within  a  fixed  picture 
frame  and  the  impression  of  distance. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  dear  that  apparent  range  did  not  increase  in  pro 
portion  as  the  viewing  distance  increased.  If  the  range  were  determined  by 
the  visual  angle  prindple  and  nothing  else  it  would  be  expected  to  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  1:2:4.  The  average  ratios  actually  obtained  for  the  three  type* 
of  slides  were  in  the  ratio  of  1:1.1 :1J.  These  results  indicate  a  tendency  for 
the  estimated  range  to  remain  constant  regardless  of  the  distance  of  the  ob¬ 
server  from  the  screen.  The  constancy  is  definitely  not  perfect  but  it  is  *1 
least  dear  that  as  the  retinal  size  of  a  pictured  airplane  diminishes  with  view¬ 
ing  distance  its  apparent  range  docs  not  increase  proportionately. 
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A  problem  of  even  gteatcr  practical  imj^runte  was  that  of  determining 
the  maximum  range  at  which  a  given  fighter  or  bomber  plans  can  be  posi¬ 
tively  identified  in  the  air.  It  was  impractical  to  obtain  a  carefully  controlled 
experimental  determination  of  recognition  rung*‘s  fur  various  types  of  planes 
In  the  air.  Therefore,  an  fcxjx’iiment  employing  model  planes  and  distances 
un  the  same  scale  as  the  models  was  designed.  It  was  believed  that  the  idea* 
tihabdity  of  s  model  seen  against  a  background  of  sky  at  a  considerable 
distance  was  at  least  a  rough  approximation  to  the  idcntifiability  of  a  real 
plane  seen  against  the  same  sky  at  a  proportionately  greater  distance. 

In  this  experiment  307  air -crew  trainees  who  had  just  completed  a  30-hour 
course  in  aircraft  recognition  in  the  l’refiigbt  School  (Pilot),  Santa  Ana 
Auny  Air  Base,  were  asked  to  identify  0  model  aircralt  in  each  of  4  attitudes 
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Fiooxx  — I dec  I  inability  of  aircraft  models  La  four  attitudes  at  various  distances 
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distance  were  eliminated  iiom  the  experiment.  The  cadets  were  ivided  into 
four  groups,  one  group  for  each  of  the  four  attitudes  in  which  the  models 
were  displayed.  Individuals  began  attempting  to  identify  the  models  si  s 
distance  of  98  yards  and  moved  up  to  successively  closer  distance*.  At 
distance  the  six  models  were  displayed.  The  stale  used  for  the  models  was 
I  to  72,  so  the  equivalent  distance;  ranged  from  '/*  mile  to  4  miles.  The 
results  are  shown  In  figure  6.5. 


These  results  indicated  that  the  r«.ogtiiaabihty  of  a  particular  aircraft 
depends  to  a  very  targe  extent  upon  the  attitude  in  which  ft  is  seen.  Foe 
these  planes  the  most  difficult  of  the  four  attitudes  used  was  generally  the 
head-on  position.  The  quaitei-fiont-below  view  was  the  easiest  for  the  idea* 
tifi cation  of  most  of  these  planes.  The  largest  airplanes  were  found  to  be 
more  frequently  correctly  identified  at  a  given  distance. 

Because  of  such  factors  as  atmospheric  Laie,  glare,  differences  in  relative 
brightness,  and  color  contrasts,  it  seems  likely  that  the  recognition  range  of 
real  aircraft  under  ordinary  conditions  is  smaller  than  the  ranges  which 
would  be  estimated  from  the  experiment  with  models.  It  will  be  noted  that 
with  the  models  only  1 1  percent  of  the  group  correctly  identified  the  P-40 
from  the  head-on  view  at  the  distance  proportional  to  one  mile  and  only  i7 
percent  made  a  correct  identification  at  the  distance  corresponding  to  half 
a  mile. 


The  Motion  Picture  as  a  Training  Method* 

During  the  war  a  very  large  number  of  motion-picture  training  films  were 
produced.  There  were  no  accepted  guiding  principles  regarding  the  subjects 
in  which  the  motiun  picture  could  be  expee’ed  to  give  better  instruction  than 
ordinary  methods.  Nor  was  there  any  body  of  knowledge  regarding  the  in¬ 
structional  techniques  peculiar  to  motion  pictures  which  give  them  advantage 
over  other  methods  of  learning.  A  need  was  felt  for  information  in  this  area, 
and  accordingly  the  AAF  Motion  Picture  Unit  at  Culver  City  and  the  AAF 
Training  Division  in  New  York  City  requested  the  Psychological  Test  Film 
Unit  to  conduct  seme  experiments  in  this  are*. 

An  experiment  was  designed  to  compate  the  over-all  effectiveness  of  the 
training  film  with  that  of  an  illustrated  lecture  (oral  instruction  with  visual 
aids)  and  with  the  study  of  an  illustrated  manual  (written  instruction  with 
visual  aids).  There  was  available  for  this  purpose  a  training  film  entitled 
“Position  Firing”  which  was  produced  entirely  by  animated  photography  ia 
which  the  subject  matter  was  presented  with  commentary  and  animated  dia¬ 
grams  in  a  logical  order.  The  material  was,  however,  also  organiacd  around 
a  thread  of  story  providing  characterisation  and  humor  (“Trigger  Joe”). 

•TbU  wtfk  «u  cirriaj  out  hj-  J.  J,  Cib^n,  E.  Vi.  t»  H  *&4  C*  &.  Or*fct 


■  On  this  same  topic  a  SO-psge  pocket-size  loose-leaf  illustrated  manual  en¬ 
titled  “Get  That  Fighter,”  employing  advanced  visual  methods  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  text  and  a  maximum  of  diagram  was  available,  covering  the  same 
subject  matter  as  the  film.  The  diagrams  were  in  color  and  the  execution 
was  extremely  skillful.  This  manual  was  published  by  AAK  Training  Aids 
Division  on  i  November  1943.  It  was  studied  by  the  trainees  without  dis- 
eUi-.iou  or  explanation. 

To  parallel  these  presentations  a  half-hour  lecture  on  the  same  subject 
matter  was  organized  afuimd  a  scries  of  19  lantern  slides  made  from  the 
booklet.  The  talk  was  written  out  for  delivery  in  an  Informal  spoken  style, 
the  diagrams  on  the  screen  being  explained  with  a  pointer.  It  was  then  re¬ 
vised,  rewritten,  and  finally  memorized  for  actual  delivery.  The  talk  included 
questioning  of  the  class  by  the  instructor  to  bring  out  salient  points.  As 
revised  and  approved  it  was  judged  by  two  experienced  college  teachers  to 
be  an  example  of  excellent  instruction. 

The  subject  matter  was  analyzed  into  14  basic  points  and  25  questions 
were  finally  collected  for  the  final  examination  to  test  learning  of  these  points. 
The  odd-even  reliability  coefficient  for  this  examination  corrected  for  full 
length  was  0.63. 

The  instruction  and  original  testing  were  given  within  a  1-hour  class  period 
to  classes  of  40  aviation  cadets.  Approximately  120  men  were  included  in 
each  of  4  groups.  These  groups  were  the  film  group,  the  manual  group,  the 
lecture  group,  and  the  no-training  group,  This  last  group  was  added  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  base  line  for  determining  the  actual  amount  of  learning  resulting 
from  the  procedures  used  for  the  other  three  groups.  A  few  individuals  had 
to  be  eliminated  from  each  of  the  groups  because  they  already  bad  some  In- 
formation  regarding  the  position-firing  methods  and  procedures  which  were 
the  content  of  the  instruction. 

The  film  required  only  15  minutes  of  running  time.  It  proved  impossible 
to  give  an  adequate  lecture  covering  this  topic  in  less  than  30  minutes.  It 
also  was  found  that  at  least  30  minutes  were  necessary  for  adequate  study  of 
the  manual.  Since  the  experiment  was  to  be  a  comparison  of  the  3  methods 
with  each  working  at  its  best  level  of  effectiveness,  it  was  decided  to  allow 
30  minutes  for  the  lecture  and  30  minutes  for  the  supervised  study  of  the 
manual.  The  film  wms  shown  just  once  and  required  15  minutes.  Thirty 
minutes  were  allowed  for  the  examination.  The  results  are  shown  in  table  6.9. 
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As  indicated  in  the  table,  the  him  produced  considerably  better  learning 
of  the  material  taught  despite  the  fact  that  it  occupied  only  hall  the  time 
required  by  the  other  methods.  On  the  average,  2.S  more  items  were  learned 
by  the  film  group.  This  difference  is  sufficiently  urge  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  it  was  the  result  of  fluctuation  in  the  quality  of  the  students  ■ 
in  the  various  samples.  All  of  the  students  cvho  could  be  located  and  tested 
were  tested  with  the  same  examination  2  months  later.  Here  again  it  U  seen 
that  the  him  group  bad  significantly  higher  average  scores  than  the  groups 
taught  by  the  other  two  methods. 

T*  investigate  the  reasons  why  the  training  film  produced  greater  learning 
than  the  other  two  methods,  a  detailed  item  analysis  of  the  responses  for  each 
group  was  made.  The  test  questions  were  grouped  according  to  the  one  of 
the  14  points  to  which  they  were  related.  It  was  found  that  on  1?  of  the 
25  items  the  film  group  was  superior  to  the  other  group.  This  superiority 
was  evident  for  13  of  the  14  points.  On  one  point  which  had  to  do  with  the 
rules  for  the  direction  which  the  deflection  (“lead")  should  take  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  the  other  groups  were  superior  to  the  film  group.  Examina¬ 
tion  revealed  that  these  conditions  were  explained  in  more  detail  and  more 
clearly  in  the  lecture  and  in  the  manual  than  in  the  film.  It  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  points  could  have  been  explained  effectively  in  the  film  but 
happened  to  have  been  neglected.  The  lecture  and  manual  were  checked  to 
see  if  their  contents  were  equivalent  to  that  of  the  film  on  all  points  where 
the  film  showed  superiority.  They  were  judged  equivalent,  or  in  some  cases 
better.  The  treatment  was  in  some  instances  more  detailed  since  the  time 
allowed  was  greater. 

The  items  and  points  on  which  the  film  group  showed  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  were  carefully  studied  for  clues  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
film.  These  concepts  seemed  to  have  the  common  feature  of  being  “dynamic** 
in  the  sense  that  they  dealt  with  changing  events  or  with  the  variation  of 
one  thing  in  relation  to  another.  For  example,  the  concept  of  increasing 
amounts  of  deflection  with  continuously  changing  angle  of  attack  of  the 
fighter  plane  and  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  deflection  must  be  gradually 
changed  while  following  the  fighter  showed  20-  to  40-pcrcent  superiority  for 
the  film  group.  The  film  group  was  also  much  better  in  understanding  ideas 
that  get  their  meaning  from  human  actions. 

Diagrams  and  verbal  descriptions  seem  to  be  much  less  elfective  in  teach¬ 
ing  about  the  unit  of  deflection  in  sighting  than  the  motion  picture.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  animated  film  it  was  possible  to  place  the  viewing  position  of  the 
camera  in  the  position  of  the  trainee  in  a  learning  situation  so  that  the  student 
could  see  what  he  would  see  in  operating  the  gun  and  place  himself  in  the 
actual  activity  rather  than  as  an  onlooker.  After  explaining  what  is  to  be 
done  in  words  and  with  diagrams  in  the  film,  the  chniacter  Trigger  Joe 
scratches  bis  head,  and  sets  about  to  do  it.  At  this  point  the  camera  fades 
back  to  where  only  his  hands  and  the  results  of  his  manipulations  are  visible. 

This  technique  with  “Trigger  Joe"  moving  along  rather  slowly  enables  the 
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students  almost  to  experience  the  activity  to  be  learned  and  at  the  same  time 
get  immediate  confirmation  or  correction  from  “Trigger  Joe'*  as  his  thought* 
come  over  the  sound  track  while  he  is  trying  to  figure  out  just  what  it  is  that 
he  is  supposed  to  do.  The  student  is  active  and  always  ahead  of  him,  since 
“Trigger  Joe”  gives  the  appearance  of  having  things  come  to  him  only  with 
difficulty. 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  the  incorporating  of  a  thread  of  a  story  and 
the  budding  up  the  character  of  “Trigger  Joe”  give  this  film  real  entertain¬ 
ment  value.  However,  it  Is  important  to  note  that  in  the  case  of  “Position 
Firing”  the  humor  and  dramatisation  were  subordinated  to  the  instruction 
and  were  used  for  the  sake  of  instruction  rather  than  for  their  own  sake. 

On  the  basis  of  this  experiment  and  other  experience  of  ti  e  personnel  of 
the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  speck!  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  motion  picture  as  a  training  device  was  made.  The  motion  pic¬ 
ture  enables  the  learner  to  see  inside  of  operating  wcchaniims  through  the 
use  of  anir.uited  photography,  to  observe  completely  cut-a-way  models,  and 
to  emphasize  certain  parts  or  processes  by  color  or  moving  pointers,  or  other 
devices.  It  is  also  possible  by  animation  or  by  slow-motion  photography 
to  modify  the  velocity  of  a  series  of  events  so  as  to  make  them  more  easily 
understood. 

Motion  pictures  can  show  much  better  than  any  other  means  how  one  thing 
varies  with  another  in  time.  Precise  timing,  which  is  of  great  importance  In 
many  skills,  can  be  very  effectively  presented. 

The  motion  picture  is  very  well  suited  to  showing  situation  from  a  sub¬ 
jective  point  of  view,  the  camera  can  actually  take  the  position  of  the  per¬ 
former  instead  of  the  usual  position  of  an  onlooker  in  the  learning  situation 
and  give  the  student  a  fairly  active  rather  than  a  purely  passive  role  in  the 
learning  experience.  At  the  same  time  the  student  can  be  faced  with  choice 
after  choice  and  be  corrected  when  he  chooses  the  wrong  one  and  confirmed 
when  he  chooses  the  right  one.  At  the  same  time  he  can  be  shown  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  wrong  choices  which  he  might  have  made. 

The  realism  which  conus  from  seeing  an  enemy  fighter  “barreling  In”  on 
“Trigger  Joe”  with  the  latter  firing  with  his  sight  right  on  the  target  (with¬ 
out  proper  lead)  and  therefore  continuously  missing  contrasted  with  the  re¬ 
sult  when  he  remembers  to  use  the  proper  lead  (the  fighter  spiraling  down 
in  flames)  can  be  very  effective.  By  comparison  an  instructor  suggesting 
that  good  results  will  not  be  obtained  unless  certain  rules  for  lead  are  fol¬ 
lowed  provides  a  pale  and  lifeless  learning  situation. 

The  motion  picture  also  offers  greater  opportunities  for  personalization 
of  abstract  ideas  by  cartooning  and  caricaturing  and  personifying  or  sym¬ 
bolizing  electricity,  forces,  stresses,  and  similar  phenomena  which  are  ordi¬ 
narily  difficult  to  illustrate  directly.  Comic  emphasis,  if  properly  used,  can 
be  a  valuable  teaching  aid  and  is  especially  well  adapted  to  use  in  motion 
pictures.  It  has  frequently  been  misused  in  the  development  of  wartime 
training  film*,  however. 
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It  is  clear  that  in  certain  defined  situations  the  motion  picture  has  impor¬ 
tant  advantages.  However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  also  has  dis* 
advanages.  These  are  principally  with  respect  to  such  things  as  personal 
relationship  and  guidance  vhkh  a  good  teacher  can  bring  into  the  classroom 
situation.  Properly  used  along  the  lines  suggested  by  experimentation  and 
experience,  the  training  film  can  be  a  very  effective  aid  to  instructloo. 

Studies  In  Flexlhlo^unnery  Training* 


Surveys  made  by  personnel  of  the  psychological  research  group  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  School  for  Flexible  Gunnery  indicated  that  gunners  arriving  in  combat 
theaters  were  much  less  proficient  than  the  gunners  being  graduated  from 
the  schools  in  the  AAF  Training  Command.  It  therefore  appeared  desirable 
to  initiate  an  unproved  program  for  continuation  training  of  gunners  in  the 
training  air  forces  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  existing  program  at  a  typical  training  station.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  an  experimental  training  program  was  developed  and  approximately 
half  of  a  group  of  400  gunners  in  training  at  Pueblo  Army  Air  Base  were 
instructed  under  the  new  program  while  the  remaining  half  used  the  program 
previously  in  effect  at  that  base. 

In  planning  the  experimental  program  a  number  of  principles  based  on 
psychological  and  educational  experimental  findings  were  used.  The  five 
principles  given  special  emphasis  in  planning  this  program  were: 

1.  Learning  the  whole  job  in  context.— Two  general  courses  were  devel¬ 
oped  to  bring  the  various  parts  of  the  gunner’s  job  into  relation  with  each 
other.  One  of  these  was  on  the  care  of  equipment  and  the  other  on  the  use 
of  equipment.  In  these  courses  operational  exercises  which  were  designed  to 
require  the  gunner  to  perceive  his  job  as  a  whole  and  to  practice  specific 
skills  in  proper  context  and  sequence  were  introduced. 

2.  Motivation.— Men  who  achieved  perfect  performance  on  specific  phase 
checks  were  excused  from  further  drill  on  these  phase  checks  during  the 
period  in  question.  It  was  also  believed  that  the  new  operational  exercises 
increased  motivation  because  of  their  greater  realism. 

3.  Spaced  Practice.— Instead  of  having  all  gunnery-training  practice  con* 
centrated  in  a  block  of  several  hours,  the  practice  was  broken  up  bio  smaller 
units  and  spread  over  a  longer  period  of  time, 

4.  Knowledge  oj  results. — Gunners  were  informed  immediately  of  error* 
in  the  phase  checks  and  phase-check  answer  sheets  were  used  by  review  in¬ 
structors  to  aid  the  gunner  on  specific  weaknesses.  Progress  charts  were  also 
used  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  gunner  In  bis  skill. 

5.  Learning  by  doing. — The  new  program  stressed  actual  performance  on 
the  job  by  the  student 

Suitable  criteria  of  success  in  the  primary  task  of  a  gunner  were  not  avail- 
able  to  provide  an  adequate  evaluation  of  the  results  of  this  experiment  It 
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was  found,  however,  that  in  the  experimental  group,  which  made  frequent 
use  of  the  turret  phase  check  during  the  course,  perfect  scores  were  made  by 
almost  all  (97  percent)  of  the  individuals  on  this  check  at  the  end.  Only 
38  percent  of  the  individuals  trained  under  the  old  program  made  perfect 
scores  on  this  phase  check  upon  completion  of  combat-crew  training. 

This  study  at  Pueblo  resulted  in  a  general  reorganization  of  gunnery  train¬ 
ing  in  all  of  the  training  air  forces.  Based  on  the  results  of  the  project  and 
on  experience  gain«i  in  planning  the  experimental  program  a  manual  was 
prepared  entitled  “Standard  Flexible  'Gunnery  Program  for  EM7  and  B-24 
Combat-Crew  Training  Stations,  Instructor*  Guide  and  Lesson  Plans."  AH 
training  air  forces  were  directed  by  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  to  revise 
their  gunnery  progams  in  accordance  with  procedures  outlined  in  this  manual. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  it  had  been  found  that  gunnery  proficiencies  were 
not  being  maintained  adequately  in  combat  groups.  In  January  194S,  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  psychological  research  group  at  the  Central  School  for  Flexible 
Gunnery  were  requested  to  conduct  a  study  in  one  of  the  combat  groups  in 
the  Eighth  Air  Force.  Following  initial  proficiency  testing,  each  of  the  four 
squadrons  was  trained  :inc  er  a  different  training  program.  At  the  end  of  one 
month's  training  all  the  gunners  remaining  in  each  of  the  four  groups  were 
retested  to  determine  progress  made  under  each  system  of  training. 

The  four  squadrons  were  trained  as  indicated  below: 

Squadron  708. — Each  gunner  flew  three  gun-camera  missions  and  was  re¬ 
quired  to  practice  until  he  could  pass  all  phase  checks  with  no  errors  and 
make  a  certain  minimum  qualifying  score  on  the  Jam-Handy  (E-14)  Trainer. 
He  was  also  required  to  get  a  specified  number  of  hits  on  the  Burst  Control 
Range.  When  these  levels  of  proficiency  had  been  met  the  gunners  were 
excluded  from  further  practice  until  the  final  test. 

Squadron  709. — These  gunners  flew  one  gun -camera  mission  and  practiced 
on  the  phase  checks  and  the  Jam-Handy  Trainers  3  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  training  period. 

Squadron  710. — These  gunners  received  the  traditional  Eighth  Air  Force 
Gunnery-Training  Course.  This  consisted  of  1  hour  a  week  practice  on  the 
turret  trainer  or  on  the  Jam-Handy  Trainer,  plus  3  hours  per  month  of 
lectures.  .  . 

Squadron  711, — These  gunners  received  no  formal  training  at  all  beyond 
that  inherent  in  the  taking  of  the  tests  used. 

Although  various  factors  made  an  adequate  evaluation  of  the  results  of 
this  experiment  impossible,  it  is  clear  that  Squadrons  708  and  709  made 
better  records  at  the  end  of  the  month  on  the  phase  checks  than  the  other 
two  squadrons.  The  results  suggest  that  the  members  of  the  squadron  in 
which  gunners  were  excused  after  making  perfect  scores  on  the  phase  checks 
were  motivated  to  obtain  these  perfect  scores  as  soon  as  possible.  However, 
they  then  rapidly  forgot  what  they  had  learned  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
month  their  scores  were  no  better  than  those  which  continued  a  regular  train¬ 
ing  program  of  3.  hours  a  week,  during  the  month.  The  scores  of  all  three 
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squadrons  which  had  some  types  of  train  bag  were  very  similar  on  the  Jam* 
Handy  Trainer.  The  fourth  squadron  which  received  do  training  was  defi¬ 
nitely  inferior  on  this  trainer  at  the  cad  of  the  month. 

As  a  result  of  this  experiment,  a  training  program  i or  gunner*  in  tire 
Eighth  Air  Force  was  proposed  based  upon  proficiency  standards.  Each  gun* 
ncr  was  to  be  required  to  take  the  proficiency  tests  every  2  weeks.  If  he  were 
found  to  be  below  the  qualifying  standards  with  respect  to  any  of  these  pro¬ 
ficiency  measures,  be  was  to  be  required  to  attend  regular  practice  sessions 
until  he  could  again  qualify  on  this  aspect  of  his  proficiency  as  a  gunner. 

lids  experiment  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force 
and  ia  believed  to  have  been  very  influential  in  improving  gunnery  training 
in  the  groups  of  that  Air  Force. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  findings  reported  in  this  chapter  Indicate  the  types  of  training  prob* 
lems  typical  of  military  training  schools.  These  studies  emphasise  the  terious 
deficiencies  both  in  and  out  of  the  military  service.  The  primary  problem 
of  any  program  of  education  or  training  is  to  determine  and  specify  the  de¬ 
sired  outcomes  of  the  training  program.  It  is  believed  that  most  of  the  defects 
in  educational  or  training  programs  arc*  related  not  to  inefficient  learning  sit¬ 
uations,  but  to  having  individuals  learn  the  wrong  things.  Ia  the  military 
situation  the  fundamental  basis  for  determining  what  shall  be  learned  is  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  operating  and  combat  requirements  of  the  assign¬ 
ments  for  which  the  Individuals  are  being  trained. 

Many  studies  were  carried  out  by  personnel  of  the  Aviation  Psychology 
Program  in  an  effort  to  gain  more  accurate  information  regarding  combat  re¬ 
quirements.  Of  special  importance  are  those  requirements  which  are  critical 
in  the  sense  that  a  significant  dumber  of  operational  missions  have  succeeded 
or  failed  because  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  element  or  quality.  There 
can  be  no  substitute  for  human  values  and  human  judgments  in  determining 
the  relative  importance  of  the  many  requirements  of  the  specific  assignment 
for  which  an  individual  is  to  be  trained.  Once  the  requirements  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  have  been  defined  in  detail,  it  is  presumably  possible  to  proceed,  using 
rational  and  scientific  procedures,  to  an  exact  solution  of  instructional 
problems. 

It  is  likewise  dear  that  the  first  technique  which  is  necessary  is  a  procedure 
for  evaluating  the  results  achieved  in  terms  of  the  defined  job  requirement*. 
Valid  measures  of  success  in  fulfilling  requirements  must  be  available.  Much 
time  has  been  spent  on  this  problem  by  personnel  of  the  Aviation  Psychology 
Program  within  the  past  few  years  and  important  progress  has  been  made. 

With  respect  to  the  problems  and  procedures  of  training  itself  including 
selection  and  training  of  instructors,  curriculum  content,  training  devices  and 
equipment,  and  training  methods,  a  large  number  of  studies  have  been  con¬ 
ducted.  Unfortunately,  very  few  of  the  results  obtained  can  be  regarded  as 
crucial  because  they  had  in  most  cases  to  depend  on  partial  and  internal 
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analyse*  lor  the  evaluation  of  the  molts.  Probably  the  most  Important  con¬ 
tributions  which  have  been  made  in  this  area  are  those  related  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  problem,  the  exploration  of  procedure*  for  evaluating  success, 
and  the  important  experience  gained  In  designing  and  conducting  experiment* 
within  an  operating  organisation. 

There  have  also  been  a  number  of  important  negative  findings  such  ns  the 
lack  of  value  of  general  ratings  which  are  not  based  on  systematic  observi* 
tion  and  (he  specificity  of  many  type*  of  skill*.  Ca  the  positive  side  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  find  many  training  situations  in  which  knowledge  of 
well  established  psychological  and  educational  principles  seem  to  govern  the 
results.  In  these  situations  it  would  be  possible  for  almost  any  expert  having 
experience  with  and  knowledge  of  these  principles  to  point  out  serious  flaws 
in  the  training  procedures  in  use  and  suggest  revisions  which  would  greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  training  procedure*. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN _ _ _ 

Research,  on  Problems  Regarding 
Operational  Procedures' 


CAUSES  OF  MISSION  FAILURES 

Studies  of  the  critical  requirements  for  success  in  combat  of  the  type  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  section  on  the  development  of  training  curricula  are  important 
for  evaluating  operating  procedures  as  well  as  selection  and  training  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  survey  of  reasons  for  mission  failures  in  the  Eighth,  Ninth, 
Twelfth,  and  Fifteenth  Air  Forces  in  the  winter  of  194.1  and  1944  indicated 
not  only  the  importance  of  selecting  and  training  superior  personnel  for  es¬ 
sential  assignments,  but  also  the  need  for  a  more  accurate  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  lead  crews  in  combat  operations.  The  report  included  rec¬ 
ommendations  regarding  ‘.be  number  of  combat  missions  which  pilots  could 
fly  under  various  conditions  of  operations  existing  at  that  time  without  seri¬ 
ous  impairment  of  operating  effectiveness.  It  was  also  recommended  that 
resea.ch  on  procedures  for  bornblng-thtougb-overcast  be  conducted  by  avia¬ 
tion  psychologists. 

With  the  development,  of  a  psychological  research  program  in  the  redistri¬ 
bution  stations  of  the  AAF  Personnel  Distribution  Command,  it  was  possible 
to  continue  these  studies  of  reasons  for  mission  failures  by  interrogating  per¬ 
sonnel  passing  through  the  redistribution  stations  who  had  completed  combat 
tours  in  the  various  theaters.  Accordingly,  in  early  194S,  questionnaire* 
were  devised  to  obtain  explanatory  information  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
mission  failures,  the  causes  of  such  failure,  and  certain  control  factor*  such  as 
overseas  air  force,  type  of  aircraft  involved,  formation  position,  and  purpose 
of  the  mission.  In  the  first  questionnaire  the  individuals  were  asked  (o  de¬ 
scribe  the  mission  which  they  believed  was  least  successful. 

A  second  form  was  prepared  based  on  tire  experience  with  the  preliminary 
questionnaire.  This  form  included  more  specific  questions  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  detail  included  in  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  Bombardiers  and  navigators  were  interrogated  on  separate  forms  and 
»arh  officer  was  requested  to  report  on  personnel  errors  peculiar  to  his  air¬ 
crew  position  and  encouraged  to  describe  errors  of  his  own  that  led  to  an 
unsuccessful  mission. 
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Alter  some  experience  with  this  questionnaire,  a  third  form  was  prepared 
fo*  use  with  ail  air-crew  positions.  On  this  iorm  the  individual  was  asked  to 
select  a  mission  on  which  he  was  unsuccessful  iu  accomplishing  his  mission 
because  of  errors  that  he  made.  He  was  also  asked  what  he  or  others  could 
have  done  to  prevent  or  correct  his  error.  In  an  attempt  to  broaden  the  type 
of  Incidents  reported,  some  of  the  individuals  were  asked  to  descr  ibe  mission 
failures  which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  combat  tour  arid  olh«i  wife 
asked  to  describe  mission  failures  occurring  near  the  end  of  their  combat 
tours,  Another  innovation  was  to  ask  the  individual  what  specific  training 
before  or  after  going  overseas  would  have  helped  to  prevent  or  avoid  his 
error.  These  i  questionnaires  were  administered  to  approximately  250,  500, 
ana  i,50u  members  of  returned  air -trews  topee  lively. 

The  importance  of  personnel  errors  as  a  cause  for  mission  failures  was 
indicated  by  the  responses  to  the  first  questionnaire.  In  this  questionnaire 
individuals  were  asked  to  select  the  one  mission  which  they  believed  was  the 
least  successful.  Their  reports  indicated  that  78  percent  of  these  errors  were 
due  to  participating  personnel,  14  percent  due  to  briefing  and  planning  errors 
of  other  personnel,  and  only  6  percent  were  due  to  equipment  failures, 
weather  conditions,  and  other  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  involved.  The  remaining  2  percent  were  caused  by  miscellaneous 
factors.  It  was  also  found  from  this  analysis  that  nearly  all  of  the  errors 
of  participating  personnel  reported  were  errors  of  lead  -crew  personnel. 

The  percentages  given  above  are  based  on  subjective  reports  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  providing  valid  objective  evidence  of  the  relative  importance 
of  such  factors  as  equipment  and  weather  as  compared  with  personnel.  How¬ 
ever,  they  do  indicate  that  personnel  errors  are  very  much  in  the  minds  of 
these  men  and  are  fairly  frequent  in  occurrence.  ' 

Since  the  air-crewr  personnel  were  not  given  a  definition  for  “least-success¬ 
ful  missions'*  it  is  of  interest  to  analyze  the  type  of  mission  described.  In 
76  percent  of  the  missions  described  as  least  successful  by  these  men,  there 
was  failure  to  bomb  the  assigned  target.  Only  2  percent  reported  on  missions 
in  which  the  assigned  target  was  successfully  bomb?  The  criteria  of  failure 
for  the  remaining  22  percent  of  the  missions  could  not  be  ascertained. 


ANALYSIS  OF  BOMBING  ERRORS 

The  results  obtained  from  bombardiers  using  the  second  and  third  ques¬ 
tionnaires  have  been  combined  and  are  reported  in  table  7.1  on  the  following 
page. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  bombardiers  report  that  one  of  their  principal 
errors  was  failure  to  identify  the  target  soon  enough  or  accurately.  These 
errors  accounted  for  approximately  20  percent  of  the  mission  failure  reported. 
A  typical  example  Is  quoted  below  as  submitted  by  a  lead  bombardier  of  the 
Eighth  Air  Force: 
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2.  Effort  b  use  of  UuiiUUt.Lt  or  related  equipment.. ...... _ _ — X 

j.  Error*  of  dedsJon  Bad  Judgment . . . ...... . — -....— . _ _  II 

4.  Error*  due  to  unsatisfactory  coordination  within  own  air  crrw_ _ _ _  II 

5,  Effort  due  to  failure  to  inspect  and  miiaUin  equipment....,,,. . . . U 

4  Efttirt  due  to  failure  to  Uuvk  twitches,  m tailed  vidua,  etc . 7  * 

1.  Effort  due  to  unsatisfactory  coordination  with  personnel  ol  other  crew* - -  I 

•  Accidental  release  or  tailurt  to  observe  bomb- release  signal  w, ,  4 

0,  Erfurt  due  to  distnution*  cod  divided  attention - - - - - - — ....  I 
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The  day  m  perfect  for  food  (visual)  bombing,  hut  I  tilled  to  identify  the  right  air- 
to  boob,  Users  we?*  two  «ir»«Jd»  about  4  miles  apart,  tad  is  toy  basis  I  picked 
up  the  wrong  one  in  the  light  Outside  of  that  everything  west  off  normal,  I  hit  the  wrong 
airfield  with  a  good  pattern. 

Another  very  frequent  cause  of  mission  fall ura  was  incorrect  use  of  tha 
bombsight  or  related  equipment.  This  also  accounted  for  approximately 
2Q  percent  of  the  mission  failures  reported.  A  fairly  typical  example  of  thii 
sort  of  error  is  the  one  reported  below  by  a  Fifteenth  Air  Force  bombardier: 

There  t  niiiup  at  the  IP  (initial  pobl  of  the  bomb  run)  and  our  bo*  *u  forced  ta 
swing  around  eombg  b  00“  to  briefed  beading.  By  tht  time  we  were  lined  up  on  target, 
emtibiirt  were  already  over  target  when  indkea  bed  crowed.  Did  180*  turn  and  pkhod 
up  target  of  opportunity.  Telescope  motor  waa  left  running  and  I  hit  optk  elutth.  It  failed 
to  completely'  engage  without  my  knowing  k.  Attempted  synehronliation  but  bomb# 
dropped  4  mile*  short. 

Another  common  cause  of  mission  failures  consisted  of  errors  of  decision 
and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  bombardier.  Such  errors  accounted  for 
approximately  IS  percent  of  the  mission  failures.  A  typical  example  is  quoted 
from  a  Fiftccnth-Air-Force  lead  bombardier  bdow; 

The  b  question  was  flown  over  the  Brenner  Pair  and  a*  squadron  was  loo  clone 

to  the  squadron  b  front  I  turned  out  over  the  mountains,  and  b  doing  unit,  gave  the  Ur- 
get  enough  time  to  be  completely  obscured  by  smoke  from  previous  squadron's  bombs; 
however,  upon  coming  hack  or  making  our  initial  run  over  the  target  we  bit  one  ship  and 
had  several  others  badly  damaged,  so  again  I  turned  off,  missing  some  of  the  flak,  sad 
bombed  a  manWimt  yard  in  the  Pass.  The  mission  for  my  part  was  unsuccessful  in  that 
*  target  ol  opportunity  was  sot  specifically  specified  for  that  particular  mission. 

Failure  of  the  crew  member*  to  work  together  smoothly  as  a  team  was  also 
a  frequent  -cause  for  mission  failures.  Errors  of  this  type  were  found  to 
account  for  IS  percent  of  the  mission  failures  reported.  A  typical  report  by 
a  Fifteenth  Air  Force  lead  bombardier  is  quoted  below: 

Bombing  y»»n  marshalling  yard.  Croup  broke  bin  boa  formation  before  IP  and  each 
bn*  started  their  own  run.  IP  to  target  was  00  seconds  on  run.  C-l  (automatic  pilot)  was 
Ineffective.  Colonel  tailed  to  center  PDl  (pilot  direction  indicator) .  C-l  failed  second  time 
and  then  called  lor  PDl  run.  Thirty  seconds  remained  to  kill  drift  on  course  and  bombi 
hit  500  feet  west  of  Urgti. 

1  ihfluVi  hive  cKty  ol  pU jm  u  u  C-l  ffclkri  Attd  nuoi  tutt  rDl* 
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Failure  to  inspect  and  maintain  equipment  accounted  for  12  percent  of  the 
mission  failure*.  This  Included  failures  both  In  prefUghting  equipment  and 
also  in  preventing  bombsigbt  and  bomb-bay  doors  from  freezing.  A  typical 
example  reported  by  t  lead  bombardier  of  the  Eighth  .Mr  Force  is  quoted 
below: 

First  part  of  bomb  run  wax  made  over  lO/IO  cloud*  using  YJt'Jf.  (radar)  procedure.  Up 
in  2  minute*  before  “bomb*  away"  then  wa*  no  chance  to  check  pointing  curative*  on  the 
*  ground.  Tti  target  broke  clear  rod  the  bombardier  made  a  20*  correction  on  the  Koond- 
l fif,  Bombardier  got  the  target  into  hia  tight  and  would  have  had  at  least  good  result*  If 
bomb*  had  dropped.  The  botubtlzbi  rateaxe  mechxniina  wu  out  of  order  ami  bombardier 
ttJvoed  tQ  Koondi  after  Lidia*  had  rimed, 

Bombardier  could  have  put  less  faith  in  radar  operator  and  picked  up  target  sooner.  He 
failed  to  make  a  complete  p  re  flight  check  of  bom  Ought  and  could  have  ukea  tes  time 
_  to  salvo. 

A  specific  error  which  accounted  for  7  percent  of  the  mission  failures  was 
failure  to  check  the  switches’,  extended  vision,  and  other  levers,  causing  the 
bombs  to  fail  to  release  or  to  be  dropped  pi  {.‘maturely.  An  example  of  this 
type  of  error  is  provided  by  a  lead  bombardier  of  one  of  the  squadrons  of  the 
Fifteenth  Air  Force: 

1  had  been  taxing  extended  vision  on  firxi  part  of  run.  Failing  to  check  to  me  if  it  was  all 
rolled  out  1  went  ahead  and  dropped  my  bomb*.  The  other  ship*  in  the  box  dropped  on  me. 
The  entire  box'*  bombi  bit  approximately  1  mile*  short  of  target  on  course,  in  the  middle 
of  afield. 

I  should  have  been  more  cautious  to  check  the  extended  vision  alter  miag  it.  Poor  pro¬ 
cedure  on  my  part. 

An  appreciable  number  of  missions  failed  because  of  lack  of  satisfactory 
coordination  with  other  air  crews.  This  was  usually  between  the  lead  and 
deputy-lead  crews  or  in  some  instances  with  other  groups  or  squadrons.  An 
example  typical  of  the  5  percent  of  the  missions  which  were  failures  for  thla 
reason  is  quoted  from  a  bombardier  in  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force  who  was  flying 
as  deputy  lead: 

1  wax  flying  deputy  lead  and  followed  through  the  rate  on  the  bombiight.  Lead  ship  bad 
a  malfunction.  My  bombs  dropped  when  my  Indio*  met  and  the  rest  of  the  formation 
dropped  then  bombs  on  me.  With  the  lead  ship's  null  unction  be  was  off  on  course  and  the 
bombs  missed  the  target  Lead  ship  did  not  drop  his  bomb*  because  of  malfunction. 

I  should  not  have  dropped  my  bombs. 

Another  very  specific  type  of  error  which  accounted  for  4  percent  of  the 
mission  failure*  was  the  accidental  release  of  bomhs  by  brushing  against  the 
toggle  switch,  rolling  the  telescope  index  up  without  releasing  the  trigger  or 
in  some  similar  manner.  Some  of  these  errors  in  this  category  were  failures 
to  release  the  bomhs  on  the  signal  because  the  bombardier  was  not  alert  or 
did  not  realize  the  formation  was  in  the  target  area.  A  typical  example  quoted 
from  the  report  of  a  bombardier  who  was  not  flying  in  a  lead  position  on 
the  Fifteenth  Air  Force  mission  reported  is  given  below:  t 

My  flxk  suit  fell  ofl  04  bomb  run,  dixccaaectiiig  oxygen  tube — In  connecting  mat  urf. 
dentally  titled  out  bomb*— two  other  plane*  relaxed  on  our  bomb  drop.  Could  hxv*  boen 
mure  artful  In  putting  on  fUk  wit.  Navigator  who  helped  put  on  flak  wit  did  not  book 
xnxpt  property. 
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Although  excitement  and  distractions  on  the  bomb  run  contributed  to 
many  of  the  errors  previously  mention**!,  they  were  also  of  predominate  Im¬ 
portance  in  about  2  percent  of  the  mission  failures  reported  The  following 
paragraph  is  Mooted  from  the  report  of  the  lead  bombardier  of  one  of  the 
Fifteenth  Air  Force  squadrons: 

Visibility  vfi/s  CAVU  (ceiling  an d  visibility  unlimited).  No  tUk  cor  fighter!  wen  u- 
couatwed.  Thu  pilot  (dying  bis  fin;  lead)  bad  diificulty  in  bis  ipadniu  eansequeeUy  Mi  up 
a  collision  course  will  the  lead  bos.  1  kept  pulling  tsy  bead  out  ol  tbe  light  to  make  tun 
we  wouldn't  drop  on  tbe  other  bos  and  In  the  csciUtuent  i  roiled  out  on  •  mafthsXLina 
yard  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  but  just  S  miles  short  oi  the  b  nr  Jed  target.  IroakaQy 
1  even  missed  tbe  yards  1  bad  meant  to  hit.  An  error  in  the  lead  box's  altimeter  forced  tst 
to  increase  our  altitude  above  briefed  to  stay  above  them.  la  the  eaduaent  caused  by  the 
collision  course  this  change  in  altitude  went  unnoticed  thus  causing  the  pattern  of  bomba 
to  fall  over  the  target.  This  was  my  first  mission  in  lead  position.  1  could  have  end  should 
have  held  say  bossbs  ana  called  for  a  360'  iuru,  and  made  a  run  on  the  target  without  the 
confusion  of  »  collision  course  with  the  other  boa. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  a  number  of  these  errors  reflect  defidende* 
in  the  selection  and  training  of  personnel,  it  is  also  apparent  that  many  of 
the  failures  could  have  been  remedied  by  developing  improved  operating 
procedures.  Reading  over  these  stories  of  mission  failures  does  not  give  one 
a  sense  of  a  smooth  well-oiled  machine  operating  with  occasional  lapses.  It 
Is  believed  that  a  systematic  research  and  development  program  on  operat¬ 
ing  procedures  could  contribute  substantially  to  the  effectiveness  of  combat 
operations. 


ANALYSIS  OF  NAVIGATION  ERRORS 

A  similar  analysis  has  been  made  for  tbe  reports  of  243  navigators  who 
replied  to  the  second  and  third  forms  of  the  questionnaire.  Table  7.2  pre¬ 
sents  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  these  navigators’  reports  of  their  own 
errors  which  resulted  in  mission  failures  in  tbe  Eighth  and  Fifteenth  An 
Force*. 

Tabl*  7  J.~ Retorts  by  2-i3  navigators  of  errori  made  by  them  which  resulted  in  mission 
failures  in  Ike  Eighth  and  Fijltenlh  Air  Forcu  rmjnmry 

t»*e*Ul*y  ,  .  _ _ 

1.  Errors  due  to  unsatisfactory  coordination  wiLnln  own  air  crew .  a 

2,  Errors  of  decisions  and  judgment . .  .  '  ||| 

1  Errori  in  using  navigational  equipment  and  procedure* .  IS 

4.  Errors  due  to  failure  to  do  continuous  navigation  .  11 

.<  Errors  in  target  Identification  and  pOoUgy  . - . ■  -  •• .  |* 

6  Errors  due  to  unsatisfactory  coordination  with  personae]  of  other  crews  10 

1.  Errors  due  to  failure  to  inspect  snd  maintain  equipment  .  • 

a.  Errors  due  to  inadequate  preparation  for  the  specific  mission .  . .  ' 

0  Errors  due  to  distraction  and  divided  itlenllon .  s 

Total . - . . . . . . . . . . . " - -  100 

Although  differing  in  certain  details  because  of  the  different  jobs  of  the 
bombardiers  and  navigators,  the  general  picture  from  this  analysis  is  similar 
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to  tint  obtained  lor  the  bombardier*.  The  navigator*  report  their  largest 
number  of  error*  to  have  been  due  to  unsatisfactory  coordination  within  their 
own  air  crew.  Hus  cause  is  given  for  19  percent  of  the  mission  failures  to* 
ported.  Below  are  reproduced  two  reports,  one  by  a  navigator  in  the  Eighth 
*  Air  Force  who  was  squadron  lead  and  the  second  by  a  navigator  in  the  same 
air  force  who  was  wing  lead: 

Upon  reaching  briefed  IP  (initial  point  (or  bomb  run),  Group  Leader  aborted  without 
any  signal  or  R/T  (Radis  Telephone)  message.  Approximately  2S-*30  mlks  past  il\  Low 
Squadron  returned  to  malts  second  run  alone  on  primary.  Target  area  dear,  visibility  .25-00 
talk*.  IP  was  made  on  second  run.  Started  bomb  run  to  target — fuel  dump  in  a  wooded 
am — wooded  areas  only  check  points  on  run.  Wind  used  waa  good — course  cheeked  for 
about  10  talks  of  25 ‘mile  run.  At  this  point,  about  6  minutes  prior  to  bombs  away,  Air 
Commander  called  and  became  excited  when  his  call  was  not  acknowledged.  Meantime  I 
had  been  cheeking  the  run,  and  got  away  from  nose  section  to  answer  A/C  (Air  Com. 
minder).  While  I  did,  bombardier  called  (or  a  correction.  After  correction  1  lost  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  missed  target  by  J  to  4  miles.  We  bad  a  strictly  PFF  (radix)  secondary,  so  are 
bombed  a  target  of  opportunity  successfully.  I  should  have  refused  or  ignored  A/C't  call 
as  in  Urn*  kit  to  target  1 

Both  the  bombardier  and  myself  were  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  PFF  (radar).  A  new 
mickey  (radar)  man  waa  flying  with  us  and  be  made  a  in  bis  ha.  I  took  his  word 

instead  of  following  my  D.  JL  (Dead-Reckoning) .  Had  about  S/10  cloud  cover  with  ham. 
Meager  to  moderate  flak.  Bombed  similar  target  about  11  miles  from  assigned  target  1 
should  have  relied  upon  my  own  work  here.  The  mickey  man  should  have  been  more  cam- 
ful  in  identification.  Ail  of  us  too  nervous.  Should  be  more  team  coordination  in  States. 
Crew  members  do  not  know  enough  about  other  jobs  when  they  are  sent  overseas,  espe¬ 
cially  the  pilot  la  regards  to  bombing  and  navigation. 

Also  as  in  the  case  of  the  bombardier,  errors  of  decision  and  judgment 
accounted  for  a  large  number  of  mission  failures.  The  navigators  reported 
that  15  percent  of  their  errors  causing  missions  failures  were  of  this  type.  A 
number  of  reports  referred  to  not  enough  confidence,  or  too  much  confidence 
in  dead-reckoning  and  pilotage  results,  or  similarly,  not  enough  confidence 
or  too  much  confidence  with  radar  and  other  types  of  radio-navigation  aids. 
One  of  the  reports  made  by  a  lead  navigator  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  illus¬ 
trating  a  situation  in  which  this  navigator  thought  the  navigator  lading 
made  an  error  in  judgment  by  relying  too  much  on  pilotage  is  reproduced 
below: 

Bombing  railway  yards  at  Koblenz.  Mission  went  well  up  until  40  from  the  IF. 
At  that  time,  the  instruments  in  the  lead  plane  became  inoperative.  They  on  tha 
deputy  to  take  over.  During  the  mix  up  due  to  pilot  fault  the  lead  navigator  kMm+  y^t 
just  before  the  IP,  mlvung  it  about  10  miles  to  the  left.  Instead  of  getting  be  sat 
and  wailed  until  the  Rhine  river  came  up,  and  then  turned  south  toward  the  target.  Flak 
had  been  hitting  us  for  about  15  minutes  due  to  being  off  course  to  the  left.  The  run  was 
nude  00  degrees  to  what  it  should  have  been,  and  the  bomb  runs  very  short,  due  to  ground 
hirt  Bojx&t  tnhifrd 

There  were  also  a  substantial  number  of  errors  found  due  to  ineffectiveness 
of  navigational  equipment  and  inaccurate  work.  Some  of  these  errors  were 
due  to  lack  of  adequate  training  on  some  of  the  special  navigation  aid*  in 
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use  ia  the  European  and  MediUrranena  Theaters,  However,  quite  a  few  of  ■ 
the  mission  failures  (15  percent)  were  due  as  in  the  case  of  the  following  ex¬ 
ample,  to  poor  technical  navigation  work.  This  story  was  reported  by  the 
deputy-lead  navigator  of  an  Eighth  Air  Force  Group: 

The  navigational  error  occurred  wbea  we  were  approaching  tire  IP.  Due  to  the  fault  of 
tire  navigator'!  failure  to  chtck  the  drill,  we  went  several  miles  put  the  IP,  Wbea  w» 
turned  for  the  bomb  run,  the  navigator  failed  to  anticipate  the  wind  on  the  run;  therefore 
we  bad  to  keep  correcting  to  the  right.  When  the  mickey  picked  up  the  target,  be  found  that 
the  wind  had  shifted,  and  that  we  w*uld  have  to  turn  at  right  angles  to  the  bomb  run.  We 
were  so  dose  to  the  target  that  when  wt  wvrt  still  in  a  bank  the  bomb  sight  released  the 
bombs  and  therefore  threw  the  bombs  way  left  of  the  target.  1  should  have  had  the  mickey 
give  me  a  fix  more  often  so  that  1  could  keep  better  informed  u  ns  the  nature  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind.  The  leaders  of  the  other  two  squadrons  could  have  given  the  lender  a 
check  on  his  position  more  often,  since  we  were  dropping  ia  group  formation.  Abo  it  shows 
1  lick  of  cooperation  between  the  bombardier,  aavifmlbr,  .tad  mickey  nreraiara. 

To  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  bombardier  the  navigator  must  keep 
continuously  at  work  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  on  knowledge 
of  position  which  arise  in  an  emergency  such  as  being  hit  by  flak  and  having 
to  drop  out  of  formation.  However,  many  missions  went  by  when  the  navi¬ 
gator  carried  through  his  work  and  never  had  any  occasion  to  use  it  It  wu 
therefore  very  easy  for  navigators  who  were  not  in  the  lead  ship  to  let  their 
navigation  slide.  There  was  also  a  tendency  for  lead  navigators  to  fail  to 
carry  out  continuous  dead-reckoning  navigation  because  they  believed  that 
they  could  rely  on  the  radar  operator  to  keep  track  of  their  position.  These 
navigators  reported  that  12  percent  of  their  errors  were  due  to  failure  to  do 
continuous  navigation  work.  Below  is  given  a  report  of  one  of  the  lead  navi¬ 
gators  of  a  group  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force: 

As  it  was  10/10  cloud  befow  us,  radar  was  used  for  navigation,  Cot  careless  about  check 
points,  and  we  were  hit  by  flak  which  knocked  out  0  planes  from  a  group  of  J6.  They  bad 
to  return  to  base.  This  was  in  the  first  100  miles  of  our  journey.  Our  bombs  hit  primary  but 
the  bombs  of  the  group  were  less  effective  because  we  were  nine  planes  short  when  the  tar¬ 
get  was  reached.  D.  R.  navigator  in  nose  was  hit  and  had  to  suffer  through  rest  of  mission. 
1  should  have  been  more  careful  about  re  checking  on  my  check  point*. 

Although  target  identification  was  primarily  the  job  of  the  bombardier,  it 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  navigator  to  direct  the  formation  to  the  initial 
point  of  the  bomb  run,  and  get  the  formation  started  along  the  proper  course 
toward  the  target.  It  was  also  usually  customary  for  him  to  assist  the  bom¬ 
bardier  in  identification  of  the  target  area  and  also  of  the  target  itself.  Errors 
in  target  identification  or  pilotage  accounted  for  II  percent  of  the  failures 
reported  by  this  group  of  navigators.  The  following  account  by  one  of  the 
navigators  in  a  formation  in  which  the  lead  navigator  missed  the  initial  point 
illustrates  this  type  of  error: 

Navigational  error  did  not  occur  until  nearly  IS  minute*  before,  the  IP.  The  error  wasn't 
too  great,  bad  it  been  done  in  undefended  territory;  but  it  amounted  to  over-shooting  6 
visual  IP  and  having  to  turn  into  an  extremely  strong  head  wind  and  spend  8  to  10  extra 
minutes  in  in  tense  flak.  Above  it  all  the  lead  plane  lost  the  target  and  had  to  cut  out  another 
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group  to  grt  out  I  should  have  kept  my  head  in  the  lew  minute*  when  I  knew  we  went  at 
the  IP  tad  called  the  lead  ship.  1  might  mention  that  thi*  was  my  second  minion.  The  lend 
we*  depending  too  much  on  FFF  equipment  and  D-R.  with  visual  conditions  e listing.  It 
had  been  emphasised  that  the  IP  must  be  made  good. 

On  a  short  bomb  nm  it  is  aot  possible  (or  the  bombardier  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  from  bombardiers  oi  the  other  planes  in  the  formation. 
However,  it  should  be  possible  (or  the  navigator  to  get  a  large  amount  of 
help  from  other  navigators  in  his  formation.  The  reports  by  these  navigators 
make  it  very  dear  that  in  many  Instances,  maximum  use  was  not  made  of 
this  available  help  with  consequent  mission  failures.  The  navigators  report 
that  10  percent  of  their  missions  failed  primarily  because  of  ua satisfactory 
coordination  with  personnel  of  other  crews.  The  example  given  below  Is  re¬ 
ported  by  a  navigator  to  the  Eighth  Air  Force  who  was  not  dying  a  lead 
position: 

On  tbit  minion  the  radar  set  o!  the  lead  crew  went  out  and  the  lead  navigator  had  oafy 
D.  R.  He  did  not  have  an  accurate  wind  and  went  oft  course  badly.  Navigator*  from  other 
planes  in  the  formation  told  him  he  was  oft  course,  but  the  Command  Pilot  would  not  let 
him  correct .  When  the  formation  got  flak  from  a  town  20  miles  left  of  course  the  CP. 
allowed  him  to  correct.  He  went  back  to  course  and  then  off  again  because  his  fluxgate 
cnmpju  went  out.  C.  P.  at  this  point  let  him  relinquish  the  lead  but  the  Deputy  Lead 
could  not  gel  to  primary  and  Identified  wrong  secondary.  Primary  and  Secondary  were 
both  missed  but  an  important  target  of  opportunity  was  smashed.  The  Command  Pilot 
should  have  listened  to  the  navigator  both  when  he  wanted  to  correct  his  course  and  let 
Deputy  Lead  lake  over  as  soon  as  radar  set  went  out 

Particularly  when  bombing  missions  were  carried  on  over  a  complete  cloud 
cover  the  navigator  had  to  rely  very  heavily  on  various  types  of  navigational 
equipment.  Most  navigators  knew  so  little  about  this  equipment  that  they 
were  lost  if  it  failed  to  function  properly.  The  9  percent  of  errors  due  to  fail¬ 
ures  to  inspect  and  maintain  equipment  could  probably  have  been  substan¬ 
tially  reduced  if  more  adequate  checking  procedures  and  more  thorough 
training  in  maintenance  of  the  equipment  had  been  given  the  navigators. 
The  following  account  which  involved  a  failure  similar  to  the  one  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  report  illustrates  this  and  also  other  errors  of  navigation.  This  lead 
navigator  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force  reported,  as  did  many  of  the  other  naviga¬ 
tors,  several  different  types  of  errors,  all  occurring  on  the  same  mission. 

Coiunc  was  lost  because  lead  plane  had  30*  error  in  fluxgate  compass  which  was  not  dis¬ 
covered.  The  compass  was  OS.  during  first  2  hours  in  air.  All  mickey  sets  were  out  within 
the  first  two  hours  and  due  to  heavy  cloud  layer,  all  navigation  bad  to  be  dead-reckoning. 
Formation  began  to  leave  course  about  halfway  to  target  and  missed  target  by  2S  minutes 
although  no  one  realized  this  at  the  time.  Following  D.  R.  and  Flight  Plan,  formation  went 
over  three  extra-heavy  flak  areas,  lost  bomber  stream,  and  was  under  fighter  attack  for  20 
minutes  without  escort  protection.  We  wing  ships  could  not  give  lead  plane  any  useful 
navigation  help.  Why,  I  don't  know.  Lead  D.  R.  navigator  should  have  checked  his  com¬ 
pass  against  the  pilot's  compass  and  allowed  for  the  error.  Also  wing  navigators  D.  SL 
t  olio  wing  the  formation  should  have  had  more  accurate  D.  R.  positions  with  their  good 

The  preparation  of  the  bombardier  for  a  particular  mission  consists  largely 
of  a  thorough  study  of  the  target  area  and  a  check  on  his  equipment  The 
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navigator  has  a  somewhat  greater  responsibOity.  He  must  keep  informed 
as  to  boundarks  of  enemy  territories,  plot  courses  to  alternate  targets,  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  emergency  landing  fields,  be  familiar  with  various 
forms  of  radio  procedures,  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  flak  area  and  ter¬ 
rains  In  the  vicinity  of  the  route  to  Ije  covered,  and  work  out  cooperative 
procedures  with  other  members  of  the  crew.  It  was  reported  that  7  percent 
of  the  mission  failures  were  due  to  some  defect  of  preparation  for  the  specific 
mission.  Below  a  lead  navigator  of  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force  reports  a  mission 
failure  due  to  inadequate  preparation  of  a  new  navigator  who  was  in  charge 
of  pilotage  in  the  lead  plane: 

Our  ptaac  led  the  croup  to  the  Urjtt  which  «u  on  the  Brto&er  Pan  in  Northern  Italy. 
Bombs  were  dropped,  but  target  was  mined.  Inadequate  bdeua*  of  pilots**  asvtcatar  «• 
toy  part  He  started  our  turn  directly  over  IP  inutid  of  a  frit  early.  Tad  mountains  om 
cither  side  of  briefed  oils  of  attach  obscured  bombardier's  vision  of  target  until  U  was  too 
taU.  XV*  did  not  give  him  a  long  enough  run.  I  should  hast  given  more  thorough  brie  dag 
of  new  pilotage  navigator  and  reminder  of  duty  coming  up  to  IP, 

The  reader  will  have  recognized  in  some  of  the  preceding  accounts  that  aa 
in  the  case  of  the  bombardiers,  distraction,  apprehension,  and  excitement 
were  contributing  factors  to  many  of  the  types  of  errors  listed,  As  in  the 
bombardier  reports,  about  2  percent  of  the  mission  failures  were  Indicated 
as  having  been  predominantly  influenced  by  this  type  of  distraction.  A  lead 
navigator  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  reports  the  following  example  of  this  type 
of  error: 

After  turning  at  IP,  I  looked  from  my  radar  Kt  into  the  bomb  bays  and  found  them  full 
of  smoke.  Called  pilot  and  bombardier  and  then  attempted  visually  to  determine  what  waa 
causing  smoke.  Assuming  plane  was  oa  fire,  1  betame  more  interested  in  doing  something 
about  situation  than  attending  to  my  bomb  run.  Result,  we  toggled  bombs  on  lead  plane's 
release  which  proved  inaccurate.  I  should  have  done  my  Job  alter  notifying  pilot  o[  situa¬ 
tion  in  bomb  bays. 

Although  as  in  the  case  of  the  bombardiers,  it  appears  that  a  number  of 
these  errors  might  have  been  prevented  by  better  selection  and  training,  an 
even  larger  proportion  of  mission  failures  due  to  errors  by  navigators  appear 
to  be  such  that  improvement  in  operating  procedures  would  eliminate  many 
of  them.  It  appears  that  one  of  the  most  serious  errors  made  during  the  past 
war  was  the  failure  to  carry  on  a  research  and  development  program  for  pro¬ 
cedures  for  using  new  equipment  under  operational  conditions  to  parallel  the 
research  and  development  on  the  production  of  the  equipment  itself.  A 
closer  integration  of  the  research  programs  on  the  development  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  selection  and  training  of  personnel  to  operate  this  equipment 
according  to  carefully  designed  operating  procedures  should  greatly  Increase 
the  effectiveness  ol  combat  operations. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ERRORS  BY  BOMBER  PILOTS 

The  reports  obtained  from  153  bomber  pilots  using  the  third  form  of  the 
questionnaire  were  analyzed  in  the  same  way  as  were  the  reports  of  bombar- 
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cLier*  and  navigators.  Although  there  vu  some  similarity  to  the  types  of 
mom  previously  reported,  the  analysis  as  shown  in  table  JA  Indicates  that 
the  probka  of  the  bomber  pilot  is  quite  different  from  that  ol  the  bombar¬ 
dier  and  navigator. 

T HUM  TJ.—JUporit  by  tS3  bembtr  pQcH.fi!  trreti  Mfi<U  by  them  l*  tk*  Eijklk  and 
fitlMtUk  Ah  Form  u» kick  ruvlttd  U  mitden  jaiiuw 

fwjrMan 

fiw  wiiim  m  t*>Ca u 

1.  Errors  is  technique  In  operating  tie  enrla#  and  cestrob  . ... . — ...  34 

1.  Enos  ol  dsosfam  and  Judgment . . . . . - . - — — . — . —  27 

2.  Enos  due  to  inadequate  knowledge  regarding  equipment  sad  procedure . .  14 

4.  Error*  due  to  failure  to  l&ipeti  mod  maintain  #qulp««t . - . . . .  iO 

5.  Errors  due  to  inadequate  preparaUon  for  tl;  ^t£c  mission . . 7 

t.  E nan  due  to  Unsatisfactory  coordination  eithln  own  sir  an* . S 

7.  Error*  dug  to  UaUiMseUny  coordiasUsa  with  personnel  of  other  a-rw* . .  3 


By  far  the  most  frequent  type  ot  error  made  by  the  bomber  pilots  were 
errors  of  technique  in  operation  of  the  plane.  Many  of  the  reports  related  to 
the  difficulty  in  operating  controls  so  as  to  fly  good  formation.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  B-24  pilots.  There  were  also  many  errors  reported  re¬ 
garding  faulty  operation  of  the  engines.  These  errors  accounted  for  approxi¬ 
mately  34  percent  of  the  mission  failures  reported  by  these  bomber  pilots. 
An  example  of  this  type  of  error  is  contained  in  the  report  given  below  made 
by  a  B-24  pilot  from  the  Eighth  Air  Force: 

Due  to  lack  ot  formation  practice,  I  was  not  in  formation  at  time  ol  bombing.  There  wai 
no  opposition  other  than  flak.  I  wu  at  kast  200  yards  out  ot  formation.  I  realize  that  one 
ship  would  not  make  too  much  difference  but  there  were  several  other  ships  also  out  of 
Jonnailon.  It  the  lead  ship  hit  the  target,  which  it  did,  the  ships  that  were  out  ot  forma¬ 
tion  would  break  up  the  pattern  enough  to  cause  a  highly  unsuccessful  mission.  X  failed  to 
set  a  constant  air  speed  that  would  keep  me  in  formation  and  when  I  would  get  in  forma¬ 
tion  I  would  come  up  too  fast,  1  could  cot  Judge  the  difference  in  speed  of  the  other  ship*. 
I  should  have  had  more  training  in  formation  before  ever  attempting  to  fly  in  combat.  1 
had  the  absolute  minimum  requirement— 20  hours. 

The  other  principal  type  of  error  recorded  by  these  bomber  pilots  was 
errors  of  decision  and  judgment  This  type  of  error  accounted  for  27  percent 
of  the  mission  failures.  The  types  of  decisions  concerning  which  errors  were 
made  included  errors  as  to  whether  to  fly  through  clouds  and  weather  ot 
around  it,  whether  to  leave  the  formation  when  a  malfunction  occurred  or 
when  the  plane  was  bit,  or  which  alternate  target  to  bomb  when  the  primary 
target  could  not  be  reached.  These  errors  accounted  for  27  percent  of  the 
failures  reported  by  these  bomber  pilots.  A  decision  regarding  weather  which 
proved  costly  is  reported  by  a  lead  pilot  from  the  Eighth  Air  Force  below: 

DfcUlnn  to  take  a  63-ihip  formation  thru  high  overcast.  Resulted  in  breaking  formation 
up  and  mused  us  to  get  bounced  by  enemy  aircraft  and  the  loss  ol  several  ships.  X  should 
have  gone  around  front  with  formation  t**uwf  of  through  U, 

A  rather  substantial  number,  approximately  14  percent,  of  the  errors  were 
reported  by  these  bomber  pilots  to  be  caused  by  inadequate  knowledge  re- 


g&rdlng  equipment  and  procedures.  The  pilots  seemed  especially  to  lack 
information  regarding  emergency  procedures  in  handling  malfunctioning 
equipment,  rate  of  fuel  consumption,  and  standard  operating  procedures  in 
the  groups  and  Air  Forces  in  which  they  were  dying.  A  report  by  a  3*44 
pilot  on  his  firut  combat  mission  is  fairly  typical  of  errors  which  s<w»rwt 
for  14  percent  of  the  mission  failures.  The  pilot  whose  story  follows  is  from 
the  Fifteenth  Air  Foret: 

W«  were  about  oae-tblrd  of  the  way  to  Utt  Urgct.  My  engineer  ouae  up  and  laid  the 
fuel  ws;  half  gone,  s&d  be  thought  wo  had  a  kak.  I  went  back  and  cheeked  the  gauge*,  tad 
tba  engineer  wu  corrtvl  on  the  reading.  Believing  we  would  not  have  enough  fuu 
to  reach  the  target  sad  back,  I  turned  back  to  the  bare..  When  wt  landed  we  itill  bad  half 
the  fuel  so  obviously  the  gauges  were  incorrect.  1  should  have  known  that  eves  with  oof? 
ball  our  fuel  at  the  r»olat  we  turned  bick  to  the  base,  we  could  have  made  It  to  the  target 
and  home.  We  had  gained  our  altitude  so  the  pull  wat  almost  over.  1  found  out  on  the  nasi 
miaina  that  we  use  very  til  lie  gas  returning  from  a  target. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  air-crew  members  previously  discussed,  a  fairly  large 
number  of  errors  due  to  failure  to  inspect  and  maintain  equipment  were  re¬ 
ported.  The  most  common  error  was  the  failure  to  make  an  adequate  pre- 
flight  check  of  the  equipment.  These,  together  with  various  failures  to  do 
adequate  inspection  and  maintenance  work  during  flight,  accounted  for  10 
percent  of  the  mission  failures.  A  fairly  typical  report  by  a  B-17  pilot  from 
the  Eighth  Air  Force  is  quoted  below: 

Interphone  out.  Made  run  on  target  and  dropped  short.  Should  have  ducked  on  ground 
and  bad  a  radio  man  repair  interphone.  Co-pilot's  first  mission  also  bombardier's  find  lead. 
With  Interphone  working,  I  could  have  given  bombardier  and  navigator  more  confidence. 

It  was  reported  that  a  small  number  of  errors  were  due  to  inadequate 
preparation  for  the  specific  mission.  This  group  of  errors,  accounting  for 
about  7  percent  of  the  total,  consisted  principally  in  failure  to  give  the  crew 
adequate  instruction  and  training  prior  to  the  mission.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  report  of  a  B-24  pilot  from  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force  as  quoted  below: 

Our  ship  went  over  the  target.  Intense  flak  was  encountered.  As  pilot  of  ship  I  failed  to 
make  certain  that  nose  turret  gunner  and  bombardier  knew  their  toggling  procedure.  As  a 
result,  nose  gunner  called  bombs  away  late  and  our  bombs  dropped  several  thousand  fed 
over  the  target.  I  should  have  checked  to  make  sure  all  crew  members  knew  tbelr  duties. 
All  crew  members  could  far  more  responsibility.  Too  many  crew  members  go  (or 

the  ride  and  “glory*  with  the  attitude  that  the  pilot  will  catch  hell  for  any  ml"  uV.es— end 
be  always  does. 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  to  note  that  this  group  of  bomber  pilots  who 
are  responsible  for  coordinating  the  work  of  the  various  air  crew  members  in 
their  own  planes  and  also  coordinating  with  personnel  b  other  crews  report 
a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  their  mission  failures  to  be  due  to  un¬ 
satisfactory  coordination.  They  indicate  only  S  percent  and  3  percent  of  the 
mission  failures  to  have  been  due  to  unsatisfactory  coordination  within  their 
own  air  crew  and  with  personnel  of  other  crews  respectively.  The  most  fre¬ 
quent  type  of  failure  these  bomber  pilots  reported  was  the  failure  to  coordi- 


aate  with  the  at vig*l  or  and  bombardier  regarding  the  position  of  the  plane. 
In  doling  with  other  crews,  the  principal  types  of  errors  mentioned  were 
failure  to  notify  the  laud  plane  of  an  error  in  position  or  the  failure  of  the 
lead  plane  to  notify  wing  ships  of  the  proposed  course  of  action.  Samples 
of  these  types  of  errors  are  given  in  the  two  reports  which  follow  quoted 
from  an  Eighth  Air  Force  B-24  and  B-l  1  pilot  respectively: 

Suppled  to  hit  tall  entir  ia  Luu&baurf.  Lead  ship  dropped  early  and  other  piece*  lu 
formation  dropped  at  the  uau  time.  F.'ilur*  to  (oordinau  with  navigator  atuMd  win; 
*hip*  piioi*  U(  order  bomb*  dropped  whea  almost  30  ealha  from  target  Pilot*  ahsuld  chart 
with  tuvicaton  n  booth  nut  at  taaat  trtry  s  or  3  aioutaa 

**•««•* 

Oil  note  west  out  asd  lost  tB  the  oil.  Couldn’t  feather  the  prep  tad  couldn't  stay  Sa 
formation.  I  failed  to  feather  the  prop  toon  iaough.  Palled  to  let  my  wing  men  know  I  wsa 
leaving  the  formation  until  we  dropped  hash  <juiie  a  Wg  way. 

Although  lack  of  training  in  four-engine  equipment  and  in  formation  hy¬ 
ing  and  lack  of  specific  knowledge  which  should  have  been  obtained  in  train¬ 
ing  are  more  evident  here  than  for  the  bombardier  and  navigator,  the  lack 
of  standard  operating  procedures  is  very  evident  in  these  reports  of  errors 
also.  As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  a  close  integration  of  new  devel¬ 
opments  and  equipment  with  training  and  standard  operating  procedures 
would  have  anticipated  many  of  these  errors  und  resulted  in  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  operations. 

As  indicated  earlier,  a  special  analysis  was  made  of  errors  occurring  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  10  missions  and  errors  occurring  in  missions  after  the  tenth  for 
these  heavy- bombardment  operational  groups.  These  analyses  did  not  re¬ 
veal  any  differences  which  were  significant  in  these  groups  for  bombardiers, 
navigators,  or  bomber  pilots. 


ANALYSIS  OF  ERRORS  OF  FIGHTER  PILOTS 

In  contrast  to  the  analyses  of  reports  from  air-crew  personnel  in  heavy- 
bombardment  operations,  the  analysis  of  reports  of  errors  by  fighter  pilots 
indicated  definite  differences  in  the  errors  reported  for  early  missions  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  for  later  missions.  Errors  related  to  flying  techniques  and 
inadequate  knowledge  regarding  equipment  were  very  much  more  numerous 
ia  the  reports  of  errors  for  early  missions.  The  reports  for  missions  beyond 
the  twentieth  included  errors  of  decision  and  judgment  and  errors  of  savigi- 

Taaia  lA.—Reporttby  JS7  fighter  pilot i  of  errors  mote  by  them  in  the  Eighth,  Simk, 
o*d  Fifttenlk  Air  Facts  which  resulted  in  mission  failures 
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tloa  to  *  much  greater  client  than  did  the  earlier  minion*.  For  loth  group* 
s  number  of  failure*  to  make  routine  check*  and  inspection*  was  reported 
and  neither  group  reported  many  error*  due  to  unsatisfactory  coordimtkKi 
with  other  pilot*.  These  result*  are  shown  in  table  1A  which  provide*  an 
analysis  of  the  errors  reported  for  early  mission*,  later 'mission*,  and  for  the 
total  group,  i 

An  example  of  the  type  of  error  which  waa  mole  typical  of  the  experienced 
fighter  pitot  is  given  by  a  P-51  pilot  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force  In  the  para, 
graph  quoted  below:  .  , . 

Lithe  eck-idt  wu  encountered  nod  «n  wm  making  seven]  pews  at  *  marine  of  ft** 
eoftaa  near  Heidelberg. 1  became  too  bold  and  tiger  nod  wanted  to  «**  my  t*euH*  so  «a 
cm  good  p«*  I  pulled  up  wed*  and  dipped  my  wing  to  see  rtsaft*.  This  jave  a  20-aaa.  OW 
a  perfect  target.  1  had  to  return  to  baa. 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  error  in  flying  technique  made  specialty  by  the 
pilot*  on  their  first  few  missions  is  given  in  the  following  paragraph  as  !*• 
ported  by  a  P-48  pilot  from  the  Eighth  Air  Force: 

Ltidtr  a. ad  uyitU  pttWi  off  at  two  Jtrd&  5,000  text  txtow  who  wttt  itUUdat  two 
F-JB’i.  I  became  too  tagtr— ricked  up  too  much  sp%  td  on  the  dive— when  the  feeder  lev¬ 
eled  out  behind  the  jerry  II  passed  them  both,  tesla*  all  effcctivenm  and  becoming  a  tan** 
on  my  own.  Later  climbed  ufely  back  to  altitude  and  rejoined  the  group.  !  should  not 
have  used  quite  to  much  throttle  on  tha  diva. 

Pilots  on  their  first  few  missions  have  less  responsibility  for  navigation  and 
are  less  likely  to  get  off  by  themselves  and  have  to  rely  on  their  own  naviga¬ 
tional  procedures.  A  number  of  the  fighter  pilots  describing  navigational 
errors  reported  on  reconnaissance  missions.  A  typical  report  by  an  F~6  pilot 
from  the  Ninth  Air  Force  is  quoted  below: 

In  planning  the  legs  I  misread  the  distance  scale  on  the  plotter  which  doubted  the  time 
of  flights  on  two  Ices  of  a  triangular  course.  I  couldn't  have  seen  anything  because  of  the 
weather  anyhow,  but  u  a  result  of  the  mistake,  I  bad  to  find  my  location  after  the  let¬ 
down.  No  harm  was  done  because  1  was  wry  familiar  with  the  territory.  I  should  hav* 
taken  more  time  figuring  time  of  flight  on  the  leg*  of  the  course. 

As  in  the  case  of  bomber  pilots,  many  of  the  fighter  pilots  reported  inade¬ 
quate  knowledge  regarding  equipment  and  as  mentioned  previously  this  wi* 
much  more  true  of  pilots  during  their  first  few  missions.  A  typical  statement 
is  quoted  from  a  P-47  pilot  from  the  Ninth  Air  Force: 

Cylinder  bead  temperature  gauge  became  unserviceable.  Aborted  and  returned  to  bast 
before  enuring  enemy  territory.  In  aborting,  command  of  flight  wu  taken  over  by  inex¬ 
perienced  leader.  2  should  haw  knows  how  to  Uli  condition  of  engine  with  various  Instru¬ 
ments  Inoperative. 

Routine  checks  and  inspections  were  frequently  neglected  by  these  pilot*. 
A  typical  report  of  a  P-47  pilot  from  the  Ninth  Air  Force  who  was  In  such  a 
hurry  that  he  couldn’t  bother  to  check  ia  quoted  below: 

Took  off  with  engine  cold.  Thought  something  wa  wrong  with  oQ  pressure.  Returned  to 
field.  It  wa  merely  a  hurry-up  micUftw  and  2  wu  too  cad  ted  to  check  my  Instruments 
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ptvpaiy.  1  «fce«J4  Hn  lUfA  M  Ui  grtuad  a  UiU*  k«fur  tt  Jwi  («•  tm  tad  W  tut 
«uk  tip,  twuoifbt  gmni  That  *u  Uw  auia  tnia*. 

Error*  doe  to  usutfei factory  coo-rdmatiou  wtt*i  other  puot*  were  ftotnuly 
reported  as  failures  to  understand  Instructions  or  failures  of  a  wing  man  and 
leader  to  stay  together.  A  (airly  typical  example  reported  by  a  P— SI  pilot 
from  the  Eighth  Air  Force  follows: 

1  l>io|  through  ui  umuU.  I  did  «u  tav*  th*  caaEknct  la  m  skatat  U*d*r  X  ttauld 
hate  kttL  I  ihOUgk  that  bt  wit  is  s  Spiral  sad  kit  him.  Uoirrsrti,  hi  COatioUid  <mi  with 
Ktuadroo  sad  X  vu  kit.  X  ipoi  sWut  i  kauri  trying  le  iuJ  aty  kju*  dr-os.  X  iheuld  krvt 
tru*lc4  tht  iw«rvw**i  iyteg  M  ay  tltamt  lw4w, 

IMPLICATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

It  U  dear  from  these  analyse*  that  much  Improvement  In  operations  could 
be  gained  by  aystematic  tabulations  of  reasons  for  mission  failures  and  the 
development  of  operational  procedures,  routines,  classification  procedures,  and 
special  training  programs.  Effective  work  of  this  type  demands  thorough 
knowledge  of  operating  procedures  which  can  only  be  gained  by  dose  associa¬ 
tion  with  operating  units  over  an  extended  period. 

The  psychological  branches  of  the  Central  Medical  Establishments  in  com¬ 
bat  air  forces,  which  were  authorised  in  the  summer  of  1945,  were  given  this 
type  of  research  as  one  of  their  principal  functions.  It  is  believed  that  these 
organizations  could  have  been  very  effective  in  providing  technical  mfotupc* 
to  operating  personnel  In  conducting  systematic  surveys  and  in  performing 
actual  controlled  experimentation  In  connection  with  combat  operations. 

The  myth  that  each  separate  operation  is  so  important  that  its  success  can¬ 
not  be  jeopardized  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  accurate  information  on  which  to 
base  future  operations  has  been  relegated  along  with  the  horse  cavalry  and 
the  battleship  to  the  Umbo  of  lost  causes.  The  effectiveness  of  future  military 
operations  must  be  a  matter  of  continual,  systematic,  and  thorough  iM-l-nUfic 
observation  and  experimentation. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


Studies  of  Individual  Reactions 
to  Combat 


INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all  military  problems  Is  the  mottle  of  the 
personnel  involved..  Discussions  of  morale  in  military  groups  frequently  imply 
Hal  morale  is  a  vague  quality  of  a  large  group  which  in  some  unspecified  way 
affects  the  outcome  of  battles  and  wars.  In  an  effort  to  provide  a  more  specific 
and  definite  basis  for  understanding  the  origin,  nature,  and  effect  on  opera¬ 
tions  of  morale  in  the  military  situation,  a  scries  of  studies  were  carried  out 
on  the  reactions  of  individuals  to  the  combat  situation.  It  is  believed  that 
only  through  intensive  studies  of  individuals  is  it  possible  to  obtain  satisfac¬ 
tory  insight  into  this  important  factor. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  individual  reactions  to  combat  which  provided 
background  for  later  studies  in  this  area  was  carried  out  as  part  of  the  survey 
of  air-crew  personnel  in  the  Eighth,  Ninth,  Twelfth,  and  Fifteenth  Air  Force* 
in  the  winter  of  1943-1944.  The  report  of  this  survey  emphasized  the  high 
losses  which  were  typical  of  air-force  operations  at  that  time. 

Bombardment  operations  in  which  the  attrition  rate  was  approximately 
3  percent  for  each  bombing  mission  certainly  represent  the  most  hazardous 
military  operations  which  have  been  conducted  over  a  sustained  period. 
Mathematical  calculations  indicate  that  for  an  attrition  rate  of  S  percent 
applied  to  the  remaining  group  in  the  case  of  each  successive  mission,  only 
27?  men  out  of  a  thousand  can  be  expected  to  remain  after  25  mission*.  This 
theoretically  expected  proportion  of  men  completing  25  missions  is  slightly 
higher  than  was  found  in  a  group  cf  something  more  than  1,300  air-crew 
personnel  checked  through  from  initial  assignment  to  heavy  bombardment 
groups  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force  to  termination  of  duty  with  these  groups. 
Fortunately,  such  severe  attrition  was  not  typical  of  all  types  of  combat 
operations  in  the  Air  Forces.  In  many  units  an  attrition  rate  of  1  percent 
for  each  mission  was  more  typical.  Under  such  conditions  605  of  the  initial 
group  of  1,000  men  could  be  expected  to  complete  SO  missions. 

However,  whether  we  consider  operations  in  which  an  individual’s  chance* 
are  as  low  as  one  in  four  or  a  little  better  than  one  in  two  of  finishing  hi* 
tour  of  operational  duty,  it  was  definitely  a  hazardous  business. 

In  the  face  of  this  it  was  encouraging  to  find  that  morale  In  these  group* 
was  generally  high  and  that  there  was  very  little  actual  breakdown  of  per- 


soanel.  A  cumber  of  instances  were  observed  where  groups  after  losing  half 
of  the  plica  they  seat  on  a  particular  mission  nevertheless  sent  out  a  fuQ 
group  on  the  the  following  day. 

On  the  basis  of  this  survey  of  a  large  number  of  groups  of  various  types 
engaged  in  combat  operations  in  the  European  and  Mediterranean  Theaters, 
It  was  concluded  that  the  principal  factors  la  keeping  these  men  flying  and 
fighting  in  addition  to  the  more  immediate  motivation  of  finishing  up  and 
getting  home,  were  the  leadership  of  the  group  and  the  character  and  tens* 
peramew  of  the  indivtduito. 

Laadaewldp 

Informal  observations  indicated  that  groups  with  better  bombing  accuracy 
records,  lower  proportions  of  abortive  planes,  and  a  smaller  number  of  cases 
of  anxiety  reaction  to  combat  stress  were  those  in  which  the  commanders  and 
flight  surgeons  were  superior  leaders.  The  superior  commander  appeared  to 
know  bis  men  and  know  their  Jobs  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  did  the 
average  commander.  He  also  took  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
men  but  did  not  allow  this  to  extend  to  pampering  or  relaxing  the  requirts 
meats  that  combat  demands  be  met  promptly  and  efficiently,  The  superior 
flight  surgeons  appeared  to  be  strong,  steady,  masculine,  and  aggressive  per¬ 
sonalities  who  took  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  men.  However,  as  in 
the  esse  of  the  superior  commander,  this  sincere  interest  in  the  individuals 
in  the  combat  unit  was  oriented  around  the  fact  that  the  group  had  a  job  to 
do  and  the  primary  consideration  was  getting  this  job  done. 

The  good  group  commander  and  flight  surgeon  took  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  their  personnel  with  reference  to  such  things  as  food,  living 
conditions,  recreation,  medical  care,  promotions,  and  awards.  However,  these 
factors  did  not  seem  in  themselves  of  primary  importance  in  keeping  the  men 
flying  and  fighting.  The  human  being  is  very  adaptable  and  if  necessary  he 
can  exist  and  function  quite  efficiently  in  conditions  far  more  primitive  than 
those  to  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  become  accustomed. 

The  primary  motivating  force  which  more  than  anything  else  kept  these 
men  flying  and  fighting  was  that  they  were  members  of  a  group  in  which  fly¬ 
ing  and  fighting  was  the  only  accepted  way  of  behaving.  The  air-crew  combat 
personnel  were  closely  knit  together.  First,  because  they  flew,  and  second, 
because  they  fought.  In  combat  operations  they  lived  together  and  had  Uttle 
contact  with  people  outside  the  group.  They  were  usually  too  far  away,  too 
busy,  and  found  transportation  too  difficult  to  make  any  friends  outside  the 
group  during  the  relatively  few  months  or  weeks  that  they  were  in  the  group. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  individual  identified  himself  very  closely 
with  the  group.  He  took  great  pride  in  his  membership  in  the  group  and 
wanted  to  be  told  that  (he  job  they  were  doing  was  a  very  important  one 
and  that  their  operations  were  effective.  He  was  especially  sure  that  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  special  operational  procedures  of  his  group  were  superior  to  those 
of  other  groups.  The  task  of  creating  and  maintaining  these  group  attitudes 
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(til  directly  oa  the  group  leaders.  Tie  superior  leaders  lad  the  complete 
respect  of  those  under  them  so  that  tVfr*  individuals  had  the  fullest  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  decision*. 

Administrative  procedures  which  were  found  to  be  used  effectively  by 
superior  commanders  and  flight  surgeons  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
their  units  included: 

1.  Proper  provisions  for  rest  and  recreation. 

2.  Development  of  a  belief  in  the  immediate  and  ultimate  objectives  of  the 
group  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  operations. 

3.  Effective  use  of  the  strong  leaders  among  the  air-crew  personnel^ 

4.  Provision  ul  an  opportunity  to  dcempaaaue  a  vivid  emotional  experi¬ 
ence  by  talking  it  out  under  conditions  which  tend  to  the  experience 
seem  more  commonplace  and  natural. 

5.  Shifting  individuals  who  had  developed  strong  emotional  reactions  in 
specific  situations  to  duties  in  a  different  environment  involving  flying  if 
possible. 

6.  Making  awards  on  the  basis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  operations  of  the 
unit  rather  than  on  an  automatic  had*. 

Character  and  Temperament 

The  discussions  and  observations  of  this  survey  indicated  that  character 
and  temperament  were  of  great  importance  in  determining  how  the  individ¬ 
ual  would  adjust  to  the  combat  situation.  A  person  of  good  character  is  one 
who  identifies  himself  as  a  member  of  the  group  and  accepts  the  general  atti¬ 
tudes  and  responsibilities  of  group  members.  He  is  a  team  player.  A  person 
lacking  in  character  does  not  identify  himself  with  the  group  aud  refuses 
to  adopt  the  group  point  of  view.  He  is  an  individualist.  In  very  simple 
terms,  character  is  merely  a  matter  of  whether  the  individual  puts  the  -  j- 
fare  of  the  group  or  his  own  personal  welfare  first 

Although  the  origins  of  the  quality  of  an  individual’s  character  were  not 
clearly  defined,  observations  in  these  groups  suggested  that  it  was  not  easily 
altered  by  the  time  the  individual  attained  military  age.  It  was  observed 
that  Lhe  concept  of  membership  in  a  social  group  was  fundamental  and, 
applied  for  a  wide  variety  of  types  of  groups.  Individuals  appeared  to  vary 
considerably  in  the  nature  of  the  groups  to  which  they  had  an  intimate  sense 
of  belonging.  The  crew,  the  squadron,  the  group,  the  air  force,  the  Allied 
military  forces,  and  the  peoples  of  the  Allied  nations  had  various  degrees  of 
identification  for  various  individuals.  It  appeared  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
imagination  and  perspective  to  feel  any  close  attachment  to  the  last  group 
mentioned  and  only  a  minority  of  the  air -crew  members  appeared  to  achieve 
a  genuine  feeling  of  close  affiliation  with  these  larger  groups. 

The  ties  to  the  larger  groups  appeared  to  be  those  which  led  men  and 
women  who  did  not  expect  to  be  drafted  to  volunteer  for  service  and  it  was 
known  that  these  numbers  were  relatively  small.  Fortunately,  loyalty  to 
the  crew  or  squadron  of  which  the  individual  was  a  member  appeared  to  pro- 
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vide  practically  as  effective  a  basis  for  getting  the  job  done,  if  the  characters 
of  the  men  were  good  and  their  leader  had  developed  appropriate  attitudes  in 
the  men,  as  the  higher  loyalties  to  which  were  attached  the  ideals  and  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  the  war  was  being  fought 

It  appeared  that  in  addition  to  character  the  other  fundamental  way  in 
which  people  differ,  which  kept  some  fighting  while  others  stopped  or  became 
ineffective,  was  temperament  The  principal  aspect  of  temperament  in  this 
regard  was  the  erteat  to  which  the  individual  had  a  fundamental  predisposi¬ 
tion  to  develop  anxiety  when  under  stress.  Anxiety  as  used  here  refers  to 
the  tendency  to  become  agitated  over  a  situation  involving  personal  danger 
or  discomfort.  A  chronic  reaction  of  anxiety  to  a  given  situation  was  found 
to  be  fairly  specific  to  the  situation  in  which  it  was  origin  illy  acquired  (or 
in  which  the  danger  was  originally  perceived).  Anxiety  appeared  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  much  the  same  way  as  are  such  things  as  specific  reactions  of  at¬ 
traction  and  repugnance  by  associating  the  place  and  circumstance  of  a  vivid 
emotional  experience  with  that  experience.  Thus,  a  bombardier  who  turned 
around  after  completing  his  bombing  run  to  see  his  navigator  breathe  his 
last  gasp  was  reported  to  show  signs  of  emotional  agitation  only  on  the  bomb¬ 
ing  run  and  to  appear  to  be  perfectly  cool  and  collected  at  all  other  times.  In 
another  case  a  copilot  who  showed  anxiety  in  the  cockpit  due  to  previous 
experiences  seemed  very  calm  and  efficient  when  he  rode  as  a  tr  il  gunner. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  a  tendency  for  anxiety  to  generalize  or 
spread  to  a  lot  of  other  superficially  similar  situations.  One  of  the  most 
commonly  observed  examples  of  this  is  the  tendency  for  anxiety,  which  is 
produced  in  a  situation  in  which  there  is  a  lot  of  gunfire,  to  spread  so  that 
all  kinds  of  loud  noises  invoke  anxiety  symptoms. 

Severe  anxiety  was  observed  to  be  incapacitating  in  its  effect,  and  persons 
who  had  developed  a  substantial  amount  of  anxiety  were  usually  not  only  of 
little  assistance  to  the  rest  of  the  group,  but  actually  were  definitely  detri¬ 
mental  on  a  mission.  Although  practically  all  air-crew  members  showed  some 
signs  of  being  nervous  and  “keyed  up”  while  on  operational  duty,  only  about 
3  or  4  percent  of  the  air-crew  personnel  in  these  theaters  broke  down,  while 
on  combat  duty  in  a  group,  to  the  extent  that  they  were  sent  before  a  Cen¬ 
tral  Medical  Board, 

The  typical  situations  which  tended  to  produce  anxiety  in  these  mm  were 
those  involving  fear  of  all  types.  In  addition  to  fear  of  injury  to  themselves, 
there  was  fear  of  injury  to  friends  and  fear  of  failing  to  dc  their  duties  effec¬ 
tively.  The  tendency  of  the  situation  to  produce  anxiety  is  directly  related 
to  the  individual’s  estimate  oi  the  likelihood  that  the  feared  event  will  actu¬ 
ally  occur.  It  is  also  a  direct  function  of  the  evaluation  placed  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  on  whatever  is  being  endangered.  As  soon  as  the  individual’s  subjec¬ 
tive  estimate  of  the  likelihood  of  a  feared  event’s  happening  gets  large  it  is 
necessary  for  the  individual  to  devalue  the  relative  importance  of  the  thing 
threatened  if  he  is  to  prevent  an  excessive  amount  of  anxiety  from  evelop- 
ing.  In  combat  operations  such  as  those  visited  it  is  essential  that  each  indl- 
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vidual  be  Able  to  devalue  the  lives  cl  all  of  the  individual*  ia  the  group, 
including  himself,  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  work  being  done  il 
losses  are  to  be  prevented  from  causing  excessive  anxiety,  If  the  results 
being  obtained  arc  believed  to  lx.  poor  tbs  situation  becomes  very  difficult 
to  rationalise. 

All  of  the  factors  concerning  the  individual  such  as  his  fatigue,  attitudes^ 
estimate  of  the  danger,  evaluation  of  the  mission,  and  previous  anxiety  ex¬ 
periences  tend  to  affect  the  individual  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  according 
to  the  extent  of  predisposition  toward  anxiety  which  is  characteristic  of  his 
temperament 

Other  Factor*  Affecting  Morale 

It  was  observed  that  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  motivation  in  keeping 
these  air-crew  men  flying  and  fighting  was  the  desire  to  complete  their  full 
share  of  the  air  forces1  comhai  mfoyng?  ma  return  to  the  United  States.  Sev¬ 
eral  factors  tended  to  be  detrimental  to  their  attitudes  toward  combat  One 
of  these  was  the  reports  from  back  home  that  indicated  there  were  many 
people  who  were  not  making  any  real  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Another 
was  doubts  concerning  the  interest  in  their  welfare  and  the  competence  of 
officers  in  higher  headquarters.  The  third  was  the  persistent  report  that 
officers  returning  to  the  United  States  with  combat  experience  were  not 
being  adequately  utilized.  They  reported  that  letters  from  returned  air-crew 
officers  stated  that  they  were  meeting  a  very  cool  reception  in  the  training 
stations  iu  the  United  States.  The  attitude  seemed  to  be,  “Yes,  we  know 
you’re  a  hero,  but  please  don’t  bother  us.  We  have  all  the  answers  and 
we’d  like  to  have  you  take  over  a  special  job  that  won't  interfere  with 
what  we’re  doing” 

Although  as  stated  previously,  a  very  small  percentage  of  air-crew  per¬ 
sonnel  in  these  theaters  were  sent  before  the  Central  Medical  Boards,  the 
policies  of  these  boards  concerning  diagnosis  and  disposition  had  a  very  im¬ 
portant  effect  on  the  attitudes  of  air-crew  personnel.  The  report  of  this  sur¬ 
vey  contained  detailed  discussions  of  the  procedures  used  in  the  theaters  on 
disposition  of  breakdown  cases  and  on  factors  related  to  length  of  combat 
tours  and  utilization  in  the  United  States  after  completion  of  the  first  tour 
of  combat  duty. 

This  report  was  reproduced  and  distributed  to  all  training  and  personnel 
policy-making  groups  in  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  and  in  the  major  air 
forces  and  commands,  along  with  the  following  recommendations:  (1)  “It 
is  recommended  that  a  simple  uniform  policy  for  the  diagnosis  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  breakdown  cases  in  air-crew  personnel  be  formulated  on  the  basis  of 
experience  in  the  various  theaters  and  published  for  use  in  all  theaters,”  (2) 
“It  is  recommended  that  a  definite  uniform  policy  on  length  of  combat  tour 
and  the  rotation  of  personnel  with  combat  experience  to  the  Zone  of  the 
Interior  be  issued  to  all  theaters.  This  policy  should  be  based  on  the  need 
for  personnel  with  combat  experience  in  the  Zone  of  the  Interior,  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  various  theaters  concerning  the  effect  on  air-crew  personnel  of 


various  types  of  combat  operations  against  enemy  opposition  of  various 
amounts  and  qualities  under  the  types  of  conditions  prevalent  in  a  particular 
theater/'  and  (3)  “It  is  recommended  that  the  psychological  research  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  AAF  Redistribution  Center  direct  its  efforts  primarily  toward 
the  problem  of  determining  the  type  of  duty  in  which  the  returning  air-crew 
personnel  with  combat  experience  can  stake  the  most  effective  contribution 
to  the  general  war  effort.’' 

This  preliminary  survey  was  followed  by  more  detailed  investigations  of 
individual  reactions  to  combat  which  were  planned  and  carried  out  by  the 
aviation  psychology  group  in  Headquarters  AAF  Personnel  Distribution 
Command  and  subordinate  stations.  These  detailed  studies  are  reported  in 

-j-r-t  inns  irliirh  fntlmf. 

A  STUDY  REGARDING  FEAR  AND  COURAGE 
IN  AERIAL  COMBAT1 

Early  in  1944  a  questionnaire  was  developed  in  the  Psychological  Division 
of  Headquarters  AAF  Personnel  Distribution  Command  regarding  the  fre¬ 
quency,  symptoms,  causes,  and  effects  of  fear  in  aerial  combat  and  its  con¬ 
trol.  This  questionnaire  utilized  techniques  suggested  by  the  work  of  Dollard1 
who  interrogated  400  American  veterans  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  on  their 
fears  as  ground  combat  troops. 

The  preliminary  form  of  the  interrogation  was  given  to  102  officers  and 
103  enlisted  men  who  had  served  in  air-crew  positions  in  combat  and  were 
being  processed  through  redistribution  stations  in  March  and  April  of  1944. 
Interviews  with  a  number  of  these  individuals  and  an  analysis  of  the  results 
from  the  preliminary  administration  provided  the  basis  for  the  revised  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  was  administered  between  15  May  1944,  and  22  July  1944, 
at  all  three  of  the  redistribution  stations  oi  the  AAF  Personnel  Distribution 
Command.  . 

The  final  questionnaire  consisted  of  159  multiple-choice  questions  of  which 
the  first  23  were  background  questions  of  rank,  age,  duty,  and  facts  about  the 
combat  tour.  At  this  time  1,985  officers  and  2,519  enlisted  men  who  had  par¬ 
ticipated  in  aerial  combat  completed  the  questionnaire.  Approximately  three- 
quarters  of  these  groups  were  from  the  European  and  Mediterranean  Thea¬ 
ters  and  the  remaining  quarter  were  from  the  Pacific  and  Asiatic  Theaters. 

The  reports  of  this  group  indicated  the  severity  of  the  combat  in  which 
they  had  been  participating.  Although  nearly  300  of  the  total  group  served 
in  single-place  fighter  planes,  approximately  half  reported  that  individuals 
flying  with  them  in  the  same  plane  were  killed  or  wounded.  About  one-fifth 
of  the  group  had  been  wounded  in  action  and  a  similar  number  had  been 
injured  in  connection  with  aircraft.  More  than  a  third  of  them  reported  they 
had  lost  more  than  10  pounds  in  weight  during  their  combat  tours. 
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Of  the  officers,  61  percent  were  pilot*  and  ihe  remainder  were  ipprosi* 
nutely  equally  divided  between  navigator*  and  bombardier*.  About  95  per¬ 
cent  of  the  officer*  were  lieutenant*  and  captain*,  with  the  majority  being 
first  lieutenant*.  Close  to  50  percent  were  married.  The  median  age  was  24 
yean  Of  these  officers  60  percent  were  in  heavy-bambardrueat  aircraft,  21 
percent  in  medium-  and  light-bombardment  planes,  16  percent  in  fight**' 
planes,  and  3  percent  in  other  types  of  aircraft.  The  median  number  of 
missions  down  was  35. 

All  but  2  percent  of  the  enlisted  air-crew  member*  were  gunner*.  This 
2  percent  included  radio  operator*  and  photographer*.  Only  11  percent  were 
gunners  without  another  specialty  and  the  other  87  percent  were  also  mechan¬ 
ics,  armorers,  or  radio  operators.  Almost  all  of  these  men  were  staff  sergeants 
or  technical  sergeants,  less  than  4  percent  Iwing  below  these  grade*.  The 

wwsacHiar*  ******  mae  nlen  II  irt_a.wj4.aj*.*  maua  t-i  — T-f — iioit.— 1a.. i 
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ment  aircraft  accounted  for  83  percent  and  the  remainder  flew  in  medium  or 
light  bombers. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  study  are  summarised  below. 
In  general,  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  gave  similar  answers,  significant 
differences  being  exceptional.  In  one  or  two  instances  where  the  differences 
appeared  negligible  the  figures  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  have  been  com¬ 
bined.  The  principal  generalizations  and  the  data  supporting  them  were  as 
follows: 

1.  Almost  all  of  these  flyers  reported  they  were  ajraid  oh  combat 
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2.  They  reported  that  the  fear  they  experienced  in  aerial  combat  was  very 
strong. 


The  officers  and  men  were  asked  to  compare  the  fears  experienced  In  com¬ 
bat  with  any  other  fears  they  had  had  in  their  lives.  Their  answers  were: 
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3.  This  group  indicated  that  combat  experiences  frequently  had  noticeable 
effects  on  them  during  the  missions. 


The  officers  and  men  reported  that  they  felt  these  signs  of  fear  "often” 
or  "sometimes,”  while  in  the  air,  flying  combat  missions.  The  typical  physio* 
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logical  signs  of  emotion  predcminated,  but  substantial  numbers  reported 
more  exclusively  psychological  symptoms  such  as  a  feeling  of  unr^ntity.  Irri¬ 
tability,  or  an  inability  to  concentrate.  . 
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4.  They  also  reported  that  combat  experiences  had  noticeable  effects  after 
the  Mission  teas  aver,, 


Some  effects  of  fear  do  not  occur  when  the  danger  is  present,  but  may  be 
felt  later.  The  group  reported  the  following  symptoms  before  or  after  mis¬ 
sions.  They  are  almost  identical  with  those  that  when  persisting  are  diag¬ 
nosed  and  treated  as  operational  fatigue  or  combat  strain. 
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5.  Fear  was  reported  as  strongest  when  approaching  and  over  the  target 
on  a  specific  mission „ 


With, regard  to  specific  missions,  the  officers  divided  into  those  who  felt 
their  strongest  fear  just  before  taking  off  <19%)  and  thr**  who  were  most 
afraid  at  or  near  the  objective  (48%).  The  enlisted  men  showed  a  different 
pattern,  with  fear  increasing  at  each  phase  of  the  *rivj<on.  to  a  peak  near  or 
at  the  target  (54%). 

A  feeling  of  relief  was  reported  after  leaving  the  objective  (33%),  on 
reaching  friendly  territory  (35%),  and  on  arriving  at  one’s  base  (18%). 
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6.  Apprehension  regarding  ike  next  mission  usually  increased  with  later 
missions. 


The  last  missions  were  reported  a  more  feared  (56%)  than  the  firrt  mis¬ 
sions  (15%),  or  the  middle  missions  of  the  tour  (14%).  The  others  said 
that  U  made  no  difference. 
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A  few  had  their  first  quah':  of  combat  fear  before  reaching  the  theater; 
more  (19%)  had  it  before  their  first  mission;  but  most  men  had  their  first 
fear  when  on  a  mission  (59%). 

If  a  mission  was  tough,  mere  men  were  afraid  (46%)  when  they  knew  it 
would  be  tough  before  they  started,  than  when  they  were  surprised  by 
unexpected  opposition  (21%).  To  the  others  it  made  no  difference 

Flyers  reported  that  they  had  more  fear  (43  Jo)  when  they  knew  wdQ  in 
advance  that  a  mission  was  scheduled,  than  when  they  were  told  suddenly  to 
fly  a  mission  (18%), 

The  majority  (O’s  64%.  £M  53%)  said  that  it  was  more  fearful  to  go  on 
a  mission  than  to  sweat  it  out  waiting  for  friends.  Eighteen  percent  oi  each 
said  that  it  made  no  difference  and  1 7  percent  of  the  officers  and  2b  percost 
of  the  enlisted  men  said  they  had  more  fear  waiting  at  the  base  for  friends. 


7,  These  flyers  reported  their  strongest  fear  on  the  first  mission  was  con¬ 
cerning  their  ability  to  cany  through  the  job,  but  on  later  missions  this  was 
surpassed  by  fear  of  being  killed  or  wounded. 
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8.  These  men  reported  that  they  were  not  more  afraid  of  wounds  in  one 
part  of  the  body  than  another. 


Of  these  groups,  SO  percent  say  that  they  had  no  more  fear  of  one  wound 
than  another.  Of  specified  wounds,  eyes  (22%),  abdomen  (9%),  brain 
(6%),  and  genitals  (5%)  rank  in  that  order. 

9.  They  reported  that  they  feared  flak  more  than  enemy  planes  and  that 
weather  and  malfunctions  were  of  less  concern. 

In  response  to  a  question  regarding  the  relative  concern  they  replied: 
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Of  the  group  59  percent  stated  that  they  feared  enemy  action  most,  against 
IB  percent  for  weather,  and  12  percent  for  -malfunction. 


10.  These  fi yen  slated  that  having  their  plane  an  fire  was  a  poseerjui 
stimulus  for  /ecu'. 

More  feared  having  the  plane  an  fire  (11%),  than  being  slightly  wounded 
(2%),  having  an  engine  go  out  (7%),  or  having  the  controls  damaged 
(6%). 

11.  That  groups  reported  that  fear  sometimes  improved  their  efficiency. 

Mild  fear  was  stated  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  many  (50%),  making 

tfawp  more  accurate  in  their  work,  and  to  decrease  the  efficiency  of  only 
9  percent.  Even  strong  fear  increased  the  efficiency  of  37  percent,  and  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  29  percent.  Most  men  reported  that  they  fought  harder 
and  worked  better  after  overcoming  a  strong  fear  (O’s  56%,  EM  64%). 
Relatively  few  were  so  much  affected  by  fear  that  they  “lost  their  heads'* 
(Officers,  BO  percent  never,  13  percent  once,  7  percent  a  few  times;  EM,  73 
percent  never,  17  percent  once,  10  percent  more  than  once). 

12.  fear  was  reported  to  have  been  especially  increased  by  situations 
where  no  counteraction  could  be  taken  and  by  lack  of  definite  information 
as  well  as  by  seeing  an  actual  source  of  danger. 

Factors  that  were  reported  to  have  increased  fear  to  the  greatest  extent 
are  given  below.  Being  in  danger  when  one  can't  fight  back,  being  idle,  or 
being  insecure  of  the  future,  are  notable. 
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13.  The  officers  and  men  were  sympathetic  rather  than  reproachful  toward 

the  few  individuals  who  “couldn't  taka  it .* 

About  one-third  of  the  group  “thought  of"  asking  to  be  grounded  because 
of  fear  (O’s  27%,  EM  42%),  but  only  a  few  did  ask  to  be  grounded  for 
fear  of  flying  (O’s  3%,  EM4%). 

Combat  flyers  had  lenient  attitudes  toward  the  man  who  quit  because  of 
fear.  The  majority  “would  not  judge  him  as  it  might  happen  to  anyone.** 
Officers  were  a  little  less  lenient  than  enlisted  men. 
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14,  Confidence,  morale,  effective  activity,  and  an  example  of  comfioum 

and  confidence  by  others  were  regarded  as  effective  in  reducing  fear* 


Factors  tiiai  were  reported  as  most  effective  in  reducing  fear  arc  given  in 
order  below.  Having  confidence,  keeping  busy,  taking  action  to  meet  <ia»* 
gets,  and  seeing  others  calm,  are  outstanding  in  promoting  coolness  under 
fire. 
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The  following  events  were  reported  os  not  having  had  a  significant  effect 
os  fear;  they  neither  increased  nor  decreased  it  by  any  appreciable  amount: 

Having  visiting  generals  fly  with  your  outfit;  getting  commendation  or 
citations;  having  losses  replaced  promptly;  singing,  shouting,  or  cussing; 
having  a  dear  idea  of  what  we  were  fighting  for  in  the  war;  knowing  how 
important  your  objective  was;  hearing  conflicting  rumor*  about  enemy 
strength  and  our  losses. 


IS.  Reading  Utters  from  home  and  other  activities  which  entertained  them 
and  helped  them  think  about  matters  unrelated  to  combat  were  reported  as 
the  best  types  of  relaxation. 


In  seeking  relief  from  tension  between  missions,  “calming  their  nerves," 
airmen  reported  greatest  value  for  these  activities,  in  the  order  gives:  letters 
from  home,  getting  away,  sleep,  music,  and  the  movies.  At  the  bottom  ol 
the  list,  as  least  favored,  ate  athletics,  work,  hobbles,  and  radio  programs 
other  than  music. 

The  percents  show  those  who  indicated  either  first,  second,  or  third  choice 
among  the  nineteen  alternatives, 
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Talking  about  their  fears  at  the  present  time  makes  no  difference  to  moat 
(S$7o)>  makes  many  feel  better  (33%),  but  nukes  a  few  feel  worse  (14%). 

This  group  stated  that  when  on  a  mission,  men  should  not  talk  about  their 
fears  (68%). 

However,  between  missions,  they  said  it  was  best  to  admit  one's  fears  and 
talk  about  them  (59%). 

The  group  stated  that  a  policy  of  having  a  definite  number  of  miyJnnf  {a 
a  combat  tour  would  help.  The  question  and  responses  were  as  follows: 

Which  helps  most  to  reduce  fears  in  combat? 
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16.  The  three  reason j  reported  by  these  men  as  of  most  importance  in 
keeping,  them  going  suggest  that  they  were  principally  concerned  with  doing 
their  share  in  the  group  efiort. 


The  question  was  asked,  “What  are  the  three  strongest  reasons  that  car¬ 
ried  you  through  combat  missions?”  The  total  list,  with  the  percent  who 
indicated  each  alternative  as  either  first,  second  or  third  choice,  follows: 
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In  the  above  list,  it  is  oi  interest  to  see  that  certain  motives  were  reported 
aa  very  weak,  including  hatred,  citations,  pay,  and  self-ad vancemenL 
To  supplement  the  data  from  the  1944  study,  two  additional  samples 


answered  part  of  the  questions  of  the  original  questionnaire.  The  first  croup 
included  700  officers  and  880  enlisted  men  who  filled  out  the  blink  in  redis* 
tribution  stations  between  13  March  and  14  April  1945*  The  second  sample 
was  collected  shortly  after  the  victory  in  Europe  and  included  1,088  officer* 
and  1,181  enlisted  men  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire  between  14  Ma y 
and  16  June  1945.  These  groups  of  flying  personnel  differed  little  from  the 
1944  group  in  age,  rink,  marital  status,  and  similar  data.  Their  combat  ex¬ 
periences  were  a  little  less  severe  as  indicated  by  fewer  wounded,  fewer  won 
lost  many  friends,  a  smaller  average  loss  of  body  weight  reported,  and  fewer 
who  reported  enemy  opposition  on  every  rnkdfta. 

The  1945  groups  reported  a  frequency  of  fear  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
1944  group,  although  other  evidence  indicated  that  combat  was  less  danger¬ 
ous  in  the  later  period.  They  also  reported  that  their  fears  were  stronger  in 
comparison  with  other  (cats  than  did  the  1944  group.  This  emphasises  the 
fact  that  fear  is  a  relative  matter  having  a  rather  complex  basis.  With  respect 
to  mast  of  the  other  items,  the  1945  group  gave  very  similar  responses  to  those 
obtained  from  the  1944  group.  The  findings  of  this  study  on  fear  and 
courage  had  practical  implications  for  the  training  of  air  crews  and  for  the 
utilization  of  personnel  in  combat  operations.  The  results  of  this  study 
were  made  available  to  both  policy-making  and  training  and  operating 
groups  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  in  order  that  their  procedures  could  be  based 
on  a  maximum  of  information  regarding  this  situation. 

This  study  indicated  that  the  most  important  factors  in  reducing  fear  are 
confidence  in  equipment,  in  fellow  crew  members,  and  in  leaders.  Although 
good  equipment  is  a  material  problem,  confidence  in  this  equipment  U  psy¬ 
chological.  It  was  therefore  recommended  that  deliberate  training  proced¬ 
ures  be  set  up  to  create  confidence.  The  development  of  confidence  in  both 
fellow-crew  members  and  in  leaders  is  the  responsibility  of  the  leaders.  It 
was  therefore  recommended  that  officers  be  given  a  more  effective  training 
in  principles  of  sound  leadership.  It  was  also  recommended  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  “activity"  and  a  “composed  and  confident  example"  should  be 
maximally  utilized  in  indoctrinating  new  crews  into  combat  operations.  An 
eSective  procedure  used  by  some  combat  groups  was  to  send  a  person  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  combat  experience  who  could  be  depended  upon 
to  provide  a  good  example  along  with  a  new  crew  on  their  first  combat  mis¬ 
sion.  Other  implications  of  this  important  study  are  discussed  in  subse¬ 
quent  sections. 

RESEARCH  ON  ANXIETY  REACTION  TO  COMBAT  STRESS* 

Introdu>  Jon 

As  indicated  in  the  previous  section,  practically  all  of  the  men  who  parti¬ 
cipated  for  a  substantial  period  of  time  in  aerial  combat  reported  evidence 
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ef  fatigue,  restlessness,  and  depression  following  those  Intense  emotional  ex* 
perfences  which  were  typical  of  the  combat  missions.  Since  this  group  was 
selected  as  being  fairly  normal,  these  findings  suggest  that  excessive  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  arising  from  frustration  and  conflict  in  any  life  situation 
can  be  expected  to  induce  an  anxiety  in  which  the  individual  shows  the  usual 
symptoms  of  the  piychoncurotic. 

A  primary  function  of  the  redistribution  stations  was  to  determine  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  returnees  for  immediate  duty  in  the  United  States.  This  decision  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  medical  division  and  was  based  on  a  physical  and  a 
psychiatric  examination.  Approximately  5  to  10  percent  of  flying  officers 
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examination  to  exhibit  a  fairly  well-defined  pattern  of  psychological  dis¬ 
turbances.  This  pattern  was  first  called  ‘'operational  fatigue"  and  later  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  "anxiety  reaction."  Typical  symptoms  included  tension,  rapid 
heart  rate,  sweating,  irregular  sleep,  vivid  battle  dreams,  loss  of  appetite, 
loss  of  weight,  irritability,  inability  to  concentrate,  depression,  and  low 
motivation. 

Those  Individuals  who  were  diagnosed  by  the  psychiatrists  as  showing 
symptoms  of  anxiety  reactions  were  sent  to  AAF  convalescent  hospitals  with 
the  expectation  that  a  few  weeks  of  treatment  would  be  sufficient  to  enable 
these  individuals  to  qualify  for  immediate  active  duty.  Unfortunately,  the 
heavy  load  at  the  typical  redistribution  station  prevented  the  psychiatric 
interview  from  lasting  more  than  5  to  10  minutes  in  most  instances. 

•  Although  this  short  time  seriously  limited  the  psychiatrist’s  investigation, 
it  was  believed  that  the  typical  interview  which  usually  included  inquiries  as 
to  sleeping  habits,  including  insomnia  and  battle  dreams,  and  into  eating 
habits,  motivation  for  flying,  anxiety  over  home  conditions  or  postwar  plana, 
and  general  attitude  of  the  patient  were  reasonably  effective.  The  diagnoses 
were  derived  as  much  from  the  visual  observation  of  symptoms  such  as  Bush¬ 
ing,  sweating  and  tension,  and  interpretation  of  the  patient’s  manner  of  re¬ 
sponse,  as  from  the  contents  of  the  verbal  reply.  As  previously  mentioned, 
the  purpose  of  this  screening  was  to  select  those  individuals  who  had  acquired 
somewhat  stronger  symptoms  than  the  average  returnee,  and  who  it  was 
believed  would  benefit  from  a  few  weeks  in  an  AAF  convalescent  hospital. 

Using  the  diagnoses  of  the  psychiatrists  regarding  the  presence  of  these 
symptoms,  a  series  of  research  studies  were  carried  on  by  the  aviation  psy¬ 
chologists  in  the  redistribution  stations  of  the  AAF  Personnel  Distribution 
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Studies  of  Air-Crew  dual fi cation  Teat  Scores 

One  group  of  studies  attempted  to  discover  teats  which  might  be  used  at 
the  time  of  original  selection.  The  scores  made  at  the  time  of  original  test¬ 
ing  in  the  AAF  classification  centers  on  the  air -crew  classification  tests  were 
compared  for:  approximately  600  noimal  bombardiers  and  300  bombardiers 
diagnosed  as  having  anxiety-reaction  symptoms;  samples  of  returned  naviga- 
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tors  including  about  the  same  number  of  Individuals  of  each  type;  approxf- 
mately  500  normal  bomber  pilots  and  200  sent  to  AAF  convalescent  hospitals 
by  psychiatrists;  and  lor  a  small  group  of  6?  fighter  pilots  diagnmed  u  nor¬ 
mal,  and  25  diagnosed  as  anxiety-reaction  cases. 

No  clear-cut  pattern  emerged  from  these  analyses  although  there  is  a  scat¬ 
tering  of  coefficients  significant  at  both  the  5-pcrcent  and  l -percent  levels 
of  significance.  Some  of  these  coefficients  are  opposite  In  sign  to  those  which 
might  have  been  expected.  Differences  between  the  wmihi  of  the  groups 
significant  at  the  1 -percent  level  are  found  for  the  Mathematics  and  Reason¬ 
ing  Test  for  both  bombardiers  and  navigators.  For  the  bombardiers,  differ¬ 
ences  iarge  mougb  to  reach  this  level  of  significance  were  also  found  for  the 
Mechanical  Information,  Mechanical  Principles,  and  Reading  Comprehen¬ 
sion  Testa. 

A  difference  for  the  Numerical  Operations  Test  favoring  groups  with  low 
scores  on  this  test,  significant  at  the  l-percent  level,  was  also  found  for  bom¬ 
bardiers.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  same  test  showed  lower  scores 
for  the  normal  group  for  an  additional  sample  of  bombardiers,  one  of  navi¬ 
gators,  and  one  of  pilots,  each  of  which  was  sufficiently  large  to  reach  the 
5-percent  level  of  significance.  These  results  are  especially  interesting  in 
view  of  the  results  reported  on  the  negative  correlations  of  this  test  with  com¬ 
bat  criteria  in  chapter  4. 

The  only  other  difference  reaching  this  level  oil  significance  which  vu 
based  on  a  substantial  number  of  cases  was  found  on  the  Finger  Dexterity 
Test.  For  one  sample  of  bomber  pilots,  the  normal  group  was  found  to  have 
significantly  lower  scores  than  the  group  diagnosed  as  having  anxiety  reac¬ 
tions.  However,  the  results  obtained  from  three  other  samples  of  bomber 
pilots  favored  the  normal  group.  It  therefore  seems  probable  that  this,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  differences  previously  mentioned,  were  attributable  to 
sampling  fluctuations. 

The  findings  with  regard  to  the  Aiming  Stress  Test  and  Steadiness  Under 
Pressure  Test  were  of  special  interest  because  in  devising  these  tests  it  bad 
been  hoped  that  they  might  be  predictive  of  ability  to  remain  cool  and  com¬ 
posed  in  the  combat  situation.  The  differences  found  for  the  two  groups  on 
these  tests  were  negligible  in  size,  It  had  been  previously  established  that 
these  tests  had  no  predictive  value  for  primary  pilot  training,  On  the  basis 
of  this  earlier  finding  regarding  these  tests  lack  of  validity  for  primary 
pilot  training,  they  had  been  eliminated  from  the  battery. 

Studies  of  New  Tati 

Unfortunately,  the  individuals  on  which  these  analyses  were  based  were 
tested  with  the  early  batteries  of  the  air-crew  classification  tests  so  that  prac¬ 
tically  none  of  them  had  taken  either  the  General  Information  Test  or  the 
Biographical  Data  Blank.  These  tests  were  regarded  as  the  most  promising 
in  the  Air-Crew  Gasslfication  Test  Battery  for  measuring  personality  and 
temperament  factors  and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  later  analyses  of  records 
on  these  tests  in  relation  to  combat  can  be  obtained. 
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.  m  effort  to  develop  forms  of  these  two  tests  which  would  be  more 
dually  applicable  to  the  combat  problem,  items  from  various  experimental 
tests  were  selected  and  a  number  of  new  items  written  to  comprise  special 
forms  of  the  Biographical  Data  Blank  and  the  General  Information  Tests. 
These  tests  were  completed  in  July  1945  and  were  administered  to  a  large 
number  of  returnees  in  the  summer  of  194$.  Unfortunately,  the  percent  of 
returnees  being  diagnosed  as  having  anxiety  reactions  became  insignificantly 
small  in  the  redistribution  stations  at  about  this  time.  It  may  still  be  possible 
to  cany  .  i  some  analyses,  using  these  tests  if  a  substitute  criterion  such  as 
the  individual's  own  report  of  his  symptoms  tan  be  obtained  from  the 
record*. 

Using  data  from  the  regular  air-crew  classification  test  form  of  the  Bio- 
graphical  Data  Blank  and  also  including  data  from  the  new  blank  for  those 
items  which  were  common  to  both  forms,  a  preliminary  analysis  was  made 
for  100  normal  and  50  anxiety  reaction  cases.  Although  the  item  analysis 
revealed  a  few  differences  of  moderate  sixe,  especially  for  certain  questions 
regarding  participation  in  athletics,  the  sample  was  much  too  small  to  pro- 
vide  stable  findings. 

Exploratory  studies  involving  approximately  100  cases  each  were  carried 
out  for  3  typos  of  tests  which  are  of  considerable  interest.  The  studies  of  a 
free-response  group-form  of  the  Rorschach  Test  in  which  standard  Ror- 
scliach  plates  were  projected  on  the  screen  and  the  returnees  wrote  what  they 
saw,  2  minutes  being  allowed  for  each  slide,  failed  to  discriminate  between 
the  two  groups  of  normal  officers  and  officers  with  anxiety  reactions.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  an  item  analysis  of  the  responses  from  the  normal  and  anxiety- 
reaction  cases  reveals  no  consistent  trend  on  which  a  new  interpretation  of 
the  test  could  be  based. 

A  study  of  the  performance  of  psychiatric  groups  on  the  conventional 
Rorschach  tests  was  carried  out  at  the  AAF  Convalescent  Hospital  at  Fort 
George  Wright.  In  this  study  3  groups  of  84,  60,  and  36  patients  respectively, 
the  first  two  of  which  had  diagnoses  of  severe  anxiety  reaction  and  the  last, 
other  types  of  psychiatric  diagnoses,  were  compared  with  norms  provided 
for  the  test  by  Klopfer  and  Kelley4.  These  scores  were  also  compared  with 
the  results  from  testing  approximately  300  unselected  aviation  students  who 
were  later  sent  into  pilot  training.  This  latter  group  was  tested  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1943  at  Psychological  Research  Unit  No.  1,  Nashville. 

The  test  results  for  the  convalescent  patients  would  be  interpreted  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  maladjustment  when  judged  by  the  EJopfer-and-Kelley  data  for 
normal  subjects.  However,  these  samples  of  patients  with  psychiatric  diag¬ 
noses  have  scores  very  similar  to  those  of  the  aviation  students.  These  avia¬ 
tion  students  judged  by  Klopfer -and-Kelley  norms  would  also  appear  to  be 
severely  maladjusted,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  pawd  the  physical 
and  psychiatric  examination  to  qualify  them  for  air-crew  training.  On  the 
basis  of  these  findings,  the  most  reasonable  conclusion  appears  to  be  <h*« 
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the  separate  Rorschach  u»legoriej  are  not  satisfactory  indicators  of  malad¬ 
justment  and  that  the  Klopfer-and-Kelley  norms  arc  not  representative  of  a 
properly  selected  normal  group. 

The  Shlpley-Hartiord  Retreat  Scale  for  measuring  intellectual  impair¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  a  recognition-vocabulary  test  and  a  test  of  abstract  prob¬ 
lems  failed  to  discriminate  between  61  normal  officer  returnees  and  33  offi¬ 
cers  with  anxiety  reactions.  The  bismal  correlation  coefficient  found  was 
0.1 1,  which  was  too  small  to  he  significant  for  a  group  of  this  site. 

A  similar  study  was  carried  out  at  the  AAR  Convalescent  Hospital  at 
Cochran  Field.  In  this  sfudy  It  was  found  that  the  biserial  correlations  be¬ 
tween  the  ratio  score  on  the  Shipley-Hartford  Retreat  Scale  and  the  group* 
of  217  patients  admitted  for  psychiatric  reasons  and  225  patients  admitted 
for  nonpsychiatric  reasons  was  0.13.  This  value  is  very  similar  to  that  found 
in  the  other  study  but  because  of  the  larger  number  of  cases  exceeded  the 
5-percent  level  of  significance. 

At  the  AAF  Convalescent  Hospital  at  Santa  Ana  a  somewhat  similar  type 
of  test  called  the  Efficiency  of  Mental  Application  Test,  DE602A,  was  devel¬ 
oped.  This  test  consisted  of  three  complex  nonlanguage  tests  including  a 
test,  a  spatial-relations  test,  and  a  number-pattern  test,  and  two  vocab¬ 
ulary  tests,  one  multiple  choice  and  the  other  free  answer.  The  scores  in 
terms  of  number  of  correct  responses  on  nonverbal  tests  were  modified  by 
applying  an  error-rate  and  a  variability-rate  correction  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
&  combined  measure  of  speed,  accuracy,  and  continuity  of  application.  The 
final  score  on  the  complex  test  was  divided  by  the  vocabulary  score  and  this 
ratio  multiplied  by  100  to  yield  the  EM  A  score.  A  study  of  a  sample  of  150 
convalescent  patients  indicated  that  the  EMA  score  of  a  group  of  patient* 
with  psychiatric  diagnoses  was  lower  than  the  mean  of  the  group  with  non¬ 
psychiatric  diagnoses.  The  difference  was  statistically  significant  at  the 
1-pcrcent  level  of  confidence.  Thus  this  type  of  test  tended  to  show  a 
consistent,  if  small,  degree  of  discrimination  between  psychiatric  and  normal 
groups. 

The  third  area  covered  In  these  exploratory  studies  was  the  relation  of 
anxiety  reaction  to  the  Flicker  Fusion  Test.  In  this  preliminary  tryout,  a 
General  Radio  “strobotac”  capable  of  flashing  a  light  from  600  to  14,500 
cycles  per  minute  and  increasing  or  decreasing  the  frequency  until  fusion  or 
flicker  was  reported  was  used.  A  difference  between  50  normals  and  50  re¬ 
turnees  diagnosed  as  having  severe  anxiety  reactions  which  was  significant 
at  the  1 -percent  level  was  obtained.  The  positive  findings  from  this  group 
led  to  the  development  of  plans  for  an  experiment  using  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  cases.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  carried  out  because  of  the  rapid 
changes  in  the  program  that  occurred  following  the  victory  in  Japan. 

Studies  were  made  to  determine  whether  any  of  the  tests  used  in  the  In¬ 
structor  Aptitude  Test  Battery  differentiated  between  normal  and  anxiety- 
reaction  cases  For  pilots,  bombardiers,  and  navigators  these  comparisons 
were  using  100  normals  and  between  50  and  100  anxiety-reaction  cases. 
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The  only  difference  for  any  of  the  intellectual  or  achievement-type  testa  for 
these  groups  which  reached  the  5-percent  level  of  significance  was  for  the 
Arithmetic  Reasoning  Test  with  the  navigator  groups.  The  difference  is 
scores  favored  the  normal  group. 

For  a  large  sample  of  approximately  S00  normal  gunners  and  450  gunners 
diagnosed  as  having  anxiety  reactions,  small  differences  were  found  for  all 
of  the  aptitude  and  achievement  testa  given  to  gunners  which,  because  of 
the  sue  of  the  group,  could  not  reasonably  be  attributed  to  chance.  The 
differences  found  were  of  the  order  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  standard  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  group  of  normals.  For  comparative  purposes  a  part  of  the  anxi¬ 
ety-reaction  group  was  tested  after  from  2  to  6  weeks  in  the  AAF  convales¬ 
cent  hospitals.  Scores  of  this  group  did  not  differ  significantly  froqn  those  of 
the  anxiety-reaction  cases  tested  in  the  redistribution  stations. 

A  new  type  of  projective  test  which  provided  considerable  more  structuring 
of  the  response  situation  and  yielded  promising  results  was  the  Incomplete 
Sentence  Test,  DE303A.  This  test  was  adapted  from  a  test  reported  by 

N.  Cameron.  It  consisted  of  a  sheet  containing  40  incomplete  sentences,  usu¬ 
ally  of  two  or  three  words  such  as  “My  greatest  fear . “I  re¬ 
gret . “I  am  very . “The  Army . 

and  “Most  girls . . . .**  The  individual  was  instructed  to:  “Com¬ 

plete  these  sentences  to  express  your  real  feelings."  The  test  required  about 
20  minutes  and  was  given  as  a  group  test 

Two  methods  of  scoring  were  used.  In  one,  the  psychologists  examined  all 
of  the  responses  and  rated  the  tests  on  a  four-point  scale  indicating  no,  mild, 
moderate,  and  severe  disturbance  or  maladjustment.  The  other  method  of 
scoring  consisted  of  giving  a  value  from  +3  to  — 3  to  each  response  by 
comparing  it  with  scoring  examples.  Thus  the  range  from  healthy  to  malad¬ 
justed  responses  for  the  item,  “Other  people  .  is  illustrated  by: 

“are  swell,**  “are  O.  K.,"  “get  along  with  me,"  “are  different,"  “have  their 
worries  too,’*  “talk  too  much,"  and  “laugh  at  me." 

The  consistency  of  rating  for  the  clinical  method  was  0.68  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  item-scoring  method  between  two  different  scorers  was  0.85  and 

O. 89  on  two  samples.  These  coefficients  were  based  on  148,  200,  and  50 
cases  each.  For  the  first  group,  the  clinical  ratings  of  the  test  responses  as 
a  whole  agreed  with  the  physician's  diagnosis  of  psychiatric  or  nor, psychiatric 
disturbance  at  the  time  of  admittance  to  the  extent  of  a  biserial  correlation 
coefficient  of  0.40.  The  item-scoring  method  yielded  a  triserial  correlation 
coefficient  of  0.61  with  the  psychologist's  evaluation  of  severity  of  disturbance 
during  the  initial  interview  for  the  sample  of  200  cases. 

Personal  Adjustment  Inventories 

A  large  number  of  studies  were  carried  out  in  AAF  Classification  Centers, 
Convalescent  Hospitals,  and  Redistribution  Stations  to  determine  the  accu¬ 
racy  with  which  questionnaires  of  various  types  would  predict  the  diagnoses 
of  flight  surgeons  and  pyschiatrists,  The  primary  purpose  of  most  of  these 
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studies  was  to  develop  an  effective  screening  technique  which  would  be  use* 
tul  in  determining  which  cases  should  be  given  a  thorough  psychiatric  inter¬ 
view  during  the  physical  examination.  Xa  the  case  of  hospital  patients,  it 
was  intended  to  assist  the  physician  in  providing  information  regarding  his 
new  patients.  It  was  also  hoped  that  such  studies  would  contribute  to  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  anxiety  reaction  and  other  psychiatric  con¬ 
ditions.  fcuch  an  inventory  might  also  be  useful  as  a  partial  check  on  the 
patient's  readiness  to  leave  the  hospital  if  it  were  readministered  at  the  time 
he  was  being  considered  for  final  disposition. 

The  form  most  extensively  used  in  the  Redistribution  Stations  and  Con¬ 
valescent  Hospitals  was  the  Personal  Inventory,  DE20J.  This  inventory 
was  based  on  the  Personal  Inventory  constructed  by  Dr.  Walter  C.  Shipley 
for  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development.  The  original  145- 
item  form  was  edited  to  fit  the  returnee  situation  and  reduced  to  120  items 
in  the  fall  of  1941  at  Headquarters  AAF  Personnel  Distribution  Command. 
An  abbreviated  form  containing  45  items  was  later  prepared.  A  biserial 
correlation  coefficient  of  0.49  was  obtained  between  the  scores  on  the  abbre¬ 
viated  form  of  the  Personal  Inventory  and  diagnosis  of  normal  or  anxiety 
reaction.  This  coefficient  was  obtained  from  2  samples  totaling  1,796  cases 
tested  from  January  to  March  1J4S  at  the  AAF  Redistribution  Station  at 
Santa  Ana.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  these  individuals  were  diag¬ 
nosed  as  having  anxiety  reactions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  method  of  estimating  the  biserial  correlation 
coefficients  on  a  sample  that  includes  all  cases,  both  normal  and  with  anxiety 
reactions,  tested  during  a  specified  interval  of  lime  provides  a  more  accept¬ 
able  procedure  than  calculating  the  coefficients  from  a  sample  composed  of  a 
specified  number  of  anxiety-reaction  cases  and  a  partial  sample  of  controls 
selected  from  all  of  the  control  cases  available.  The  percentages  in  the  two 
groups  are  relevant  in  this  case  because  the  assumption  of  normality  for  the 
total  group  is  made.  This  assumption  is  of  course  unreasonable  if  the  actual 
number  of  cases  used  in  the  2  categories  are  approximately  equal,  but  one 
represents  only  a  small  fraction  such  as  10  percent  of  the  available  cases 
for  that  group.  This  latter  type  of  coefficient,  however,  has  some  meaning 
especially  in  terms  of  comparisons  with  similarly  obtained  coefficients  for 
other  tests.  This  limitation  should,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  in  interpreting 
such  coefficients  when  reported. 

The  Personal  Inventory  used  a  forced-choice  type  of  item.  The  individual 
was  to  select  the  one  of  two  choices  which  most  correctly  described  him. 

These  items  were  such  as  the  following:  "I  am  more  nervous . 

4tI  am  more  easy-going . •” 

Another  type  of  inventory  used  was  the  Cornell  Selectee  Index,  Form  .V.B 
This  inventory  consisted  of  a  series  of  64  questions  dealing  with  typical 
symptoms  of  personality  disturbances,  physical  complaints,  and  social  mal- 
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adjustment  such  as,  "Are  you  often  misunderstood and  "Da  ysu  hare 
pain  or  pressure  in  the  bead?"  The  individual  indicated  presence  or  absence 
of  the  problem  by  circling  a  "yea”  or  "no." 

Three  inventories  were  especially  constructed  for  use  in  convalescent  boa* 
ptiak.  These  included  the  Convalescent  Personal  Inventory  which  consisted 
of  a  comprehensive  list  of  anxiety  reaction  symptoms  obtained  from  the  lit¬ 
erature  and  from  statements  taken  from  patient  interviews.  This  inventory 
was  constructed  At  the  AAF  Convalescent  Hospital  at  Miami  Beach. 

Th*  Questionnaire  Regarding  Present  Reactions  and  the  Inventory  of 
Psychological  Problems  were  developed  at  the  AAR  Convalescent  Hospitals 
si  Port  Thomas  end  Bowman  Field,  respectively.  The  items  for  the  urst  of 
these  were  developed  after  a  survey  of  problems  reported  by  patients  during 
the  initial  evaluation.  The  items  dealt  with  problems  in  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  areas:  nervousness,  tension,  worries  and  fears,  sleeping  and  dreaming, 
physical  complaints,  memory  and  concentration,  sociability,  emotional  ex¬ 
pression  and  control,  and  feelings  of  well-being.  The  items  were  answered 
as  either  true  or  false  with  regard  to  the  individual. 

The  Inventory  of  Psychological  Problems  was  a  revision  of  this  question¬ 
naire.  It  rtwHernri  of  7  items  from  each  of  10  general  areas.  These  included: 
sleep  and  dreams,  nervousness,  smoking  and  drinking,  socialization,  memory, 
concentration,  worries  and  fears,  physical  health,  depression,  and  decision 
and  plans.  The  individual  answered  each  item  by  circling  a  letter  from  A  to 
£  on  a  5-point  frequency  scale  running  from  “Never"  to  “Always.”  The 
second  section  of  the  inventory  contained  10  items,  each  referring  to  1  of 
the  10  general  areas  into  which  the  specific  items  fell.  The  patient  denoted 
the  severity  of  his  problems  in  each  of  the  10  areas  by  circling  a  number  cat 
a  l-to-9  rating  scale  on  which  1  indicated  "none”  and  9  “very  severe.” 

All  of  these  various  inventories  contained  items  which  required  the  patient 
to  state  the  presence,  frequency,  or  severity  of  a  symptom  or  problem  as  it 
applied  to  him.  It  was  found  that  fairly  good  predictions  of  the  physician1* 
diagnosis  of  psychiatric  complaint  could  be  based  on  these  responses.  This 
is  of  course  not  very  surprising  since  the  physician’s  diagnosis  was  to  a  large 
extent  also  based  on  the  patient’s  report  of  his  symptoms.  In  general,  critical 
scores  could  be  established  on  these  inventories  which  would  select  between 
60  and  70  percent  of  psychiatric  patients  and  include  only  about  10  to  70 
percent  of  nonpsychiatric  patients.  Tnis  level  of  differ  entation  provided  a 
useful  preliminary  screening. 

Some  information  regarding  the  nature  of  anxiety  reac  Jons  is  provided  by 
a  comparison  of  the  responses  of  a  group  of  approximately  80  patient!  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Bowman  Field  with  a  ncmpsychiatric  diagnosis  with  the  responses 
of  a  group  of  approximately  45  patients  who  were  admitted  with  psychiatric 
diagnoses.  The  largest  differences  in  the  ratings  of  the  severity  of  problems 
are  found  for  these  groups  on  ratings  on  sleep  and  dreams,  the  next  largest 
differences  in  order  are  for  memory,  depression,  worries  and  fears,  concen¬ 
tration,  decisions  and  plans,  nervousness,  and  granting  and  drinking.  Social- 


Lzation  his  t  smaller  difference  for  these  groups  and  physical  health  shows 
only  a  alight  difference  in  the  rating*  for  the  two  groups. 

It  would  be  vciy  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  more  adequate 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  and  the  factors  predisposing  toward  anxiety 
reactions  if  a  number  of  items  of  a  biographical  or  objective  nature  could  be 
found  which  would  discriminate  between  the  two  groups  of  normals  and 
anxiety  reaction  cases.  Although  adequate  exploration  of  this  area  was  not 
carried  out,  the  negative  nature  of  most  of  the  findings  considered  along  with 
the  overwhelming  prevalence  of  the  symptoms  of  anxiety  reaction  in  combat  v 
returnees  would  suggest  that  the  effect  of  the  predisposing  factors  might  haws 
been  slight  in  comparison  with  the  effect  of  the  combat  stress  to  which  the 
individual  was  exposed.  The  degree  of  combat  stress  must  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  total  situation  in  which  it  occurs  as  indicated  by  the  responses 
of  the  returnees  regarding  factors  which  produced  increases  and  decreases  in 
the  individual's  anxiety. 

It  is  believed  that  the  boding*  from  these  studies  should  be  of  tremendous 
practical  value  in  developing  efficient  mass-screening  devices  for  use  in  eon* 
nection  with  the  physical  examination  for  flight  surgeons  and  psychiatrists. 
Further  valuable  information  should  be  provided  when  the  analyses  of  the 
comprehensive  interview  conducted  by  four  specially  trained  bight  surgeons 
is  analyzed  in  comparison  with  the  comprehensive  inventory  which  was  ad* 
ministered  to  the  a-im*  group  of  several  hundred  fighter  pilots,  These  data 
are  in  the  files  of  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine.  These  surveys  also  pro¬ 
vide  much  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the  individual's  reac¬ 
tion  to  combat  which  should  be  of  great  value  in  developing  plans  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  possible  future  combat  operations.  The  broader  implications  for 
the  understanding  of  the  psychoneurotic  individual  are  obvious  and  should 
be  of  great  value  in  this  general  field. 


RESEARCH  RELATED  TO  COUNSELING  AND  THERAPY* 


General  Studies 


A  number  of  studies  of  the  attitudes,  interests,  and  backgrounds  of  patient* 
in  Convalescent  Hospitals  were  carried  out  The  studies  of  interests  and 
attitudes  were  of  considerable  value  in  directing  individual  and  group  coun¬ 
seling  y^inm.  In  general,  these  surveys  revealed  that  patients  bad  favor¬ 
able  attitudes  toward  the  Convalescent  Hospital  program  and  felt  they  were 
benefitting  from  hospitalization.  Various  surveys  of  patient  interest  were 
made  for  use  by  the  Convalescent  Services  Division.  These  surveys  per¬ 
mitted  evaluation  of  the  activity  program  by  determining  how  well  the  cur¬ 
riculum  corresponded  to  the  dominant  interests  expressed  by  the  patient*. 
In  this  way  it  provided  a  basis  for  modifying  the  curriculum  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  interests  of  greater  effectiveness. 
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A  soboiogicai  questionnaire  «u  developed  at  the  AAF  Convalescent  Hx»- 
pital  At  Sl  Petersburg.  It  was  found  that  for  a  group  of  170  pAtienta  for 
whom  the  prognosis  was  indicated  to  be  "excellent"  or  "good"  as  i-ompared 
with  approximately  70  patients  for  whom  the  prognoses  were  "fair”  end 
"poor,"  differences  in  percentages  responding  to  the  various  choice*  signi¬ 
ficant  at  the  5 -percent  level  or  better  were  obtained  on  20  of  the  1A6  items, 
Similarly,  difference*  significant  at  the  5- percent  level  were  found  for  22 
Items  between  a  group  of  approximately  so  diagnosed  as  “mild"  as  com¬ 
pared  with  approximately  ISO  diagnosed  as  "moderate"  and  "severe”  anxi¬ 
ety-reaction  patients.  However,  only  three  of  the  items  were  found  signifi¬ 
cant  at  this  level  in  both  of  the  groups.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  tha 
physician’s  diagnosis  of  severity  and  estimates  of  prognosis  were  based  to 
some  extent  on  information  of  these  same  types  obtained  directly  from  the 
patients,  offered  little  encouragement  for  the  development  of  a  useful  pre¬ 
dictive  instrument  using  this  type  of  background  data  and  this  criterion. 

The  Group  Counseling  Program 

In  the  AAF  convalescent  hospitals  a  program  of  group  counseling  or  per¬ 
sonal-adjustment  group  conferences  as  they  were  called,  was  developed.  Per¬ 
sonal-adjustment  group  conferences  were  defined  as  a  series  of  talks  and 
discussions  conducted  to  assist  the  patient  to  understand  and  revise  unwhole¬ 
some  attitudes  which  generally  accompanied  the  mental  or  physical  illness 
responsible  for  hospitalization.  These  groups  varied  in  size  from  5  to  30  and 
were  composed  of  all  patients  except  those  with  severe  emotion*  !  disturb¬ 
ance*.  They  usually  met  twice  a  week  for  3  or  4  weeks. 

The  principles  underlying  the  planning  of  these  conference*  are  listed 
below: 

1.  Discussion  by  and  with  the  patient  of  his  problem  leads  to  an  objectifi¬ 
cation  and  clarification  of  them  and  make*  them  more  accessible  to  solution. 

2.  The  verbal  expression  of  emotion  relieves  tensions,  to  some  extent,  and 
prepare*  the  way  for  rational  control  oi  emotional  rear  lions. 

3.  The  discovery  that  other  patients  with  similar  experiences  have  similar 
problems  decrease*  the  anxiety  associated  with  being  "mentally  ill.** 

4.  Identification  with  a  group  provides  emotional  support. 

5.  Intellectual  understanding  of  psychological  problems  tends  to  decrease 
the  overvaluation  of  their  significance. 

6.  The  assimilation  of  sound  psychological  knowledge  tends  to  result  in 
more  rational  solutions  to  problems. 

The  topics  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  group  conferences  included  psy¬ 
chological  principles  involved  in  personal  adjustment,  topics  relating  to 
morale,  and  topics  relating  to  return  to  duty  or  to  civilian  life.  Athough  the 
contents  of  the  conference*  at  various  convalescent  hospitals  and  within  the 
same  hospital  varied  a  great  deal,  the  objectives  remained  relatively  constant. 
For  this  reason,  a  series  of  ohje< :  ves  was  provided  for  the  discussion  leader* 
as  follows: 
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1.  F.mphiiitt  that  behavior  It  the  result  of  composite  influences,  especially 
the  experiences  of  art  individual. 

2.  frrapfcfiiiM  that  behavior  develop*  to  satisfy  certain  needs  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

J.  Show  that  we  are  continually  acquiring  new  habits  in  civilian  and  in 
military  life  to  meet  changing  needs  in  changing  situation*. 

4.  Allay  undue  fears  arising  (rcm  misconceptions  oi  the  nature  of  emo¬ 
tional  behavior,  and  stress  the  normalcy  of  emot  ional  responses  under  vary¬ 
ing  condition*. 

5.  Demonstrate  the  constructive  use  of  emotions  In  military  life. 

6.  Stress  the  “natwralneu'1  ol  having  particular  problems  in  certain  litu- 
a>irtns 

7.  Tnftiratr  proper  way*  to  ch,tanrl  any  "bitterness”  m  “grievance*.** 

g.  Present  an  understanding  of  the  American  civilians’  contribution  to  the 
war  effort,  and  try  to  reestablish,  if  necessary,  identification  with  the  nation. 

9.  Point  out  that  confidence  in  old  skills  can  be  maintained  since  they  are 
not  lost  through  disuse  and  that  new  skills  are  relatively  easy  to  team. 

10.  Analyze  some  of  the  attitudes  and  movements  that  may  arise  and 
which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  nation  and  the  war  effort,  such  as  unfounded 
suspicion  of  our  Allies,  unfounded  gripes  against  civilians,  and  prejudice 
against  racial  and  religious  group*. 

Development  of  Objective  Record*  in*  Croup  Counseling 

la  establishing  this  program  it  was  found  that  the  body  of  established 
information  regarding  group  counseling  techniques  was  extremely  meager. 
Most  of  the  discussions  which  could  be  found  appeared  to  be  based  on  pure 
speculation,  or  at  best,  observations  of  an  informal  and  uncontrolled  nature 
by  thp1*  with  experience  in  group-counseling  work.  It  was  therefore  believed 
of  great  importance  to  develop  a  systematic,  objective,  and  quantitative 
method  of  analyzing  group-counseling  behavior.  Accordingly,  *  project  was 
initiated  at  the  AAF  Convalescent  Hospital  at  Cochran  Field  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  developing  a  technique  for  evaluating  the  procedures  ir  this 
area. 

The  procedure  tried  out  consisted  of  obtaining  a  verbatim  account  of  each 
group-counseling  meeting.  Using  the  transcripts  of  these  meetings,  state¬ 
ments  made  by  group  leaders  and  patients  were  studied  and  categorized  with 
respect  to  their  psychological  significance.  The  categories  used  for  describ¬ 
ing  the  group  leaders’  statements  included:  (i)  directing,  (2)  accepting, 
($)  rejecting  (4)  reflecting  (recognizing  or  restating),  (S)  interpreting 
(explaining  the  dynamics  in  a  specific  situation),  (6)  explaining  (general 
statements,  definitions,  and  broad  outlines),  (7)  continuing  (mid  encour¬ 
agement  to  proceed),  (8)  reassuring  (supporting  and  exonerating),  (9) 
minor  rapport-building  (conversational). 

In  categoriziiig  th*  statements  of  the  patients,  6  positive  and  10  negative 
categories  were  used.  The  positive  categories  ind’ided:  (1)  insight,  (2) 
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abreaction  (experiences  told  with  tome  emotion),  (3)  rapport  ( convent - 
t'onii  or  approving  the  leader),  (4)  acceptance  of  interpretation,  (5),  under* 
Handing,  (6)  reorientation  (indicating  new  viewpoints), 

The  10  negative  categories  included:  (t)  rationalisation,  <2)  projection 
(aligning  own  thoughts  and  actions  to  others),  (3)  displacement  (shifting 
emphasis  to  unimportant  detail  to  avoid  stress  or  unacceptable  motives), 
(4)  paaiive-Klcpeadeace,  (I)  hostile-aggressive,  (6)  obseasivc-compuiaiva, 
(7)  depressive,  (8)  guilt,  (9)  anxiety,  and  (10)  traumatic. 

After  some  exploratory  study  of  other  fiieiliiais,  it  wa  decided  in  weight 
statements  according  to  the  number  of  lines  they  occupied  in  the  transcript 
Ail  statements  were  categorised  independently  by  pairs  of  psychologists  and 
final  classifications  were  based  on  discussions  and  agreements  between  the 
two  judges.  Graphs  and  bar  charts  were  prepared  showing  the  behavior  of 
the  patients,  individually  and  collectively,  and  the  group-leaders’  procedures 
by  session  and  for  all  sessions  in  a  given  series. 

These  techniques  were  applied  to  a  series  of  sessions  at  the  AAF  Con* 
valescent  Hospital  at  Cochran  Field.  The  analysis  appeared  to  be  very  re* 
vealing.  For  example,  the  leader  talked  for  about  two-thirds  <  f  the  time 
during  the  first  session  and  for  about  80  percent  of  the  time  during  the  me* 
end  session.  However,  in  the  third  session  he  talked  for  only  one- third  of 
the  time  and  in  the  remaining  sessions  the  time  was  fairly  equally  divided 
between  patients'  statements  and  the  leader's  statements.  In  the  first  session, 
a  large  portion  of  the  group  leader's  time  was  taken  up  with  explaining  the 
next  largest  with  directing,  then  came  reflecting  patients’  feelings,  reassuring, 
and  interpreting.  Negative  factors  were  very  prominent  in  the  patients* 
responses  during  the  first  session. 

During  the  second  session  most  of  the  patients'  responses  were  positive, 
the  larger  proportion  of  them  indicating  that  rapport  was  increasing.  During 
this  session  there  were  also  some  exchanges  of  battle  experiences  among  the 
patients  which  were  of  an  abreactive  nature.  The  hostile-aggressive  re¬ 
sponses  characteristic  of  the  first  session  decreased  very  markedly.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  sessions  more  of  the  patients'  responses  showed  insight, 
acceptance  of  interpretation,  understanding,  and  reorientation. 

Conclusions 

This  exploratory  work  appears  to  have  provided  a  basis  for  greatly  improv¬ 
ing  available  procedures  for  evaluating  group-counseling  work.  These  proi 
ted  urea  were  developed  too  late  to  use  in  evaluating  the  general  group-coun¬ 
seling  program  of  the  AAF  convalescent  hospitals  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  rely  entirely  on  subjective  reports.  Since  attendance  at  these  personal* 
adjustment  group  conferences  was  voluntary,  the  fact  that  they  were  well 
attended  at  the  convalescent  hospitals  suggests  that  the  individuals  found 
them  of  value.  Surveys  of  patients'  attitudes  in  certain  of  the  hospitals  *lv> 
indicated  a  very  favorable  opinion  regarding  these  conferences  among  the 
patients.  It  therefore  appears  likely  that  these  conferences  n^dr  an  import- 
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ant  eutitHbutica  to  the  individual  adjustments  of  these  groups  of  mas.  It  Is 
also  believed  that  some  of  the  procedures  and  research  techniques  developed 
will  be  found  of  considerable  values  in  similar  lituitbetf. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  ATTITUDES  AND  PREFERENCES 
OF  COMBAT  RETURNEES* 

Is  the  questionnaire  regarding  fear  and  courage  in  aerial  combat,  certain 
questions  were  included  regarding  returnee  attitudes  toward  a  second  tour 
of  combat.  Preliminary  analyses  of  these  data  indicated  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  combat  returnees  were  not  very  interested  in  volunteering  for  a  wo¬ 
und  tour  of  combat  duiy,  In  the  summer  of  1944,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Air 
Staff,  Training,  in  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  needed  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  proper ti an  of  combat  returnees  who  would  W  available  for  ft  second 
tour  of  combat  duty  in  order  to  make  training  plana  for  the  following  year 
or  two.  Accordingly,  personnel  of  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  were 
requested  through  the  Air  Surgeon  to  make  a  study  of  returned  combat  per¬ 
sonnel.  At  that  lime  training  officers  were  particularly  interested  in  the 
problem  of  combat  gunners,  but  the  study  was  extended  to  include  other 
specialties. 

From  the  sample  of  1,990  air-crew  officers  and  2,474  enlisted  aerial  gun¬ 
ners  previously  described  in  connection  with  the  study  of  fear  and  courage, 
the  first  systematic  tabulation  of  responses  was  obtained. 

One  question  in  the  anonymous  interrogation  of  fear  and  courage  was, 
"What  is  your  present  attitude  toward  returning  to  combat  duty?"  Thl* 
was  followed  by  six  alternatives,  which  are  stated,  below  together  with  the 
percents  of  officers  and  of  enlisted  men  giving  each  response. 


It  is  clear  that  very  few  of  the  officers  and  men  were  eager  to  return  to 
combat  duty  immediately  and  only  very  small  proportions,  12  percent  and 
10  percent  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  respectively,  planned  to  volunteer 
for  combat  duty  within  6  months  or  so.  Twenty  percent  of  the  officers  and 
almost  half  the  enlisted  men  either  didn’t  want  to  fly  at  aU  or  said  they  could 
not  return  to  combat  duty. 

To  study  the  attitudes  of  returned  personnel  who  had  been  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  four  Continental  Air  Forces,  a  detachment  of  aviation  psycholo¬ 
gists  from  the  AAF  Training  Command  administered  a  questionnaire  to 
2,659  returned  gunners  in  August  and  September  1944.  At  a  later  date 
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similar  information  was  obtained  from  525  returned  flying  officers.  In  thii 
study  the  flying  (personnel  weir  asked  to  put  their  name*  on  the  question¬ 
naires. 

This  sample  had  been  in  the  United  States  (or  a  longer  time,  6  months  on 
the  average,  than  those  questioned  at  the  Redistribution  Stations.  They  were 
assigned  to  duties  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  had  had  a  greater  opportunity 
to  readjust  since  return  from  combat.  In  age,  rank,  missions,  theaters,  and 
number  wounded  they  did  not  diner  ftiuniheantiy  from  the  redistribution 
station  samples. 

Their  attitudes  toward  returning  tc  combat  were  reported  as  follows: 
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Although  the  time  interval  was  longer,  it  appears  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  this  group  planned  to  volunteer  than  planned  in  the  group  of  returnees 
questioned  immediately  following  their  return  to  the  United  State*. 

One  additional  item  revealed  an  interesting  attitude.  The  gunner*  were 
asked,  “if  you  were  given  *  choice  between  assignment  to  a  second  tour  of 
duty  as  a  gunner  or  assignment  as  a  basic  soldier,  which  would  you  prefer?'* 
A  second  tour  as  a  gunner  was  chosen  by  only  42  percent,  against  58  percent 
for  becoming  a  basic  soldier. 

Of  the  gunners  in  the  continental  air  force*  who  were  still  on  flying  status, 
only  60  percent  had  a  desire  to  continue  to  fly,  while  40  percent  were  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  opposed.  It  is  likely  that  those  who  did  not  even  want  to  fly  were 
antagonistic  to  a  second  combat  tour. 

The  readministration  of  the  questionnaire  on  tear  and  courage  in  March 
and  April  1945  and  May  and  June  of  1945  provided  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  trend  in  attitudes  toward  return  to  combat.  The  responses  of  the 
group  in  March  and  April  were  very  similar  to  the  group  in  May  and  June 
1945.  However,  they  both  differed  substantially  from  the  samples 
in  the  summer  of  1944.  The  proportion  of  officers  indicating  that  they  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  fly  at  all  or  who  felt  that  they  could  not  return  to  <r.mhat  in¬ 
creased  from  20  percent  to  approximately  40  percent,  and  the  tlmiUr  re- 
spouses  for  gunners  increased  from  approximately  half  to  more  two- 
thirds  of  the  group.  The  percentages  of  those  eager  to  return  or  planning  to 
volunteer  decreased  to  10  and  6  percent  for  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
respectively. 


Analyse*  were  nude  to  determine  which  factors  were  most  highly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  attitudes  of  these  officers  and  men  regarding  return  to  combat. 
These  analyses  indicated  that  the  subjective  reports  of  these  men  regarding 
the  frequency  and  strength  of  their  fear  during  their  first  combat  tour  wt» 
moat  closely  related  to  willingness  to  return.  Of  officers  who  reported  they 
were  afraid  3  times  or  less,  90  percent  showed  favorable  attitudes  toward 
return,  while  of  those  afraid  on  every  mission  only  72  percent  were  favor¬ 
able.  The  enlisted  gunners  showed  similar  relationships.  An  interesting 
finding  is  that  flyers  who  were  wounded  or  injured  indicated  that  they  were 
as  willing  to  return  to  combat  as  those  who  had  not  been  wounded  or  injured. 
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No  relationship  was  found  between  attitudes  toward  return  to  combat  and 
age  among  officers.  The  1944  study  indicated  that  the  youngest  gunners, 
those  under  21  years  of  age,  were  most  eager  but  this  was  not  confirmed  in 
the  1945  study.  The  1944  and  1945  studies  indicated  that  pilots  were  some¬ 
what  more  willing  to  return  than  bombardiers  or  navigators  and  that  those 
who  flew  in  fighter  aircraft  were  markedly  more  willing  to  volunteer  than 
crews  of  bombardment  planes.  It  was  also  found  ihat  unmarried  officers  and 
men  were  more  favorable  toward  return  than  the  married  ones.  In  most  of 
the  categories,  the  differences  in  percentages  willing  to  volunteer  are  approx¬ 
imately  10  percent  in  favor  of  unmarried  groups. 

Using  responses  to  items  of  the  Air-Crew  Officer  Blank,  which  was  a  part 
of  the  Instructor  Selection  Test  Battery,  studies  were  made  of  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  assignments  in  the  United  States.  The  samples  used  for  this  analysis 
consisted  of  400  each  of  bombardiers,  navigators,  bomber  pilots,  and  fighter 
pilots.  These  groups  were  processed  at  the  AAF  Redistribution  Station  at 
Miami  Beach  in  November  and  December  of  1944.  The  responses  to  a  group 
of  6  items  which  the  returnees  responded  to  by  indicating  one  of  various 
degrees  of  like  or  dislike  are  tabulated  below  tn  terms  of  the  percentages  of 
each  of  the  four  groups  indicating  “like”  or  “like  very  much”  for  the  assign¬ 
ment  described: 
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These  responses  indicated  that  bombardiers  and  navigators  would  prefer 
assignments  as  instructors  and  would  least  like  training  in  new  combat 
planes,  Bomber  pilots  would  prefer  an  assignment  which  would  give  them 
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cocalderthle  flying  in  noacombat  aircraft,  whfle  the  fighter  pitots  are  moat 
iagcr  for  training  In  new  combat  p’anes. 

t  «.  «h»n  one* faith  of  the  flyers  said  they  would  take  an  assignment  under 
“definitely  bad'*  or  “rather  bad"  conditions  in  order  to  be  promoted.  More 
dm!  three-quarters  said  they  would  prefer  an  assign  Beat  where  the  chances 
for  promotion  were  “normal"  or  even  “below  average,”  provided  that  assign- 
meat  was  “average1*  or  “inited”  them.  The  distribution  of  responses  to  this 
item  was  as  follows: 
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The  returnees  were  their  attitudes  toward  being  assigned  where  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  their  wives  or  families  with  them  in  fairly  com¬ 
fortable  quarters.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  following  distribution  of  responses, 
more  «h*n  two-thirds  felt  this  was  an  important  consideration: 
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About  two-thirds  of  the  returnees  said  that  assignment  in  the  United  State* 
rather  than  in  the  combat  zone  was  a  strong  influence  in  their  attitudes 
toward  an  instructor  assignment.  They  indicated  that  this  factor  was  of 
more  importance  to  them  than  any  of  the  other  factors  listed.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  keep  up  to  date  on  their  specialty  was  also  reported  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  consideration. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  of  studies  nf  attitudes  and  preferences  for 
assignment  in  the  United  States  and  ovei  as  were  made  available  to  the 
personnel  and  trafaT-ng  officers  as  a  basis  '  r  developing  policies  and  plans. 
The  findings  were  of  great  value  in  proving  a  sound  basis  for  developing 
plans  for  training  and  for  the  utilization  of  personnel  with  combat  experience. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

A  number  of  studies  were  conducted  to  provide  a  more  specific  and  defi¬ 
nite  basis  for  understanding  the  origin,  nature,  and  effect  on  operations  of 
morale  in  the  military  situation.  The  general  approach  was  to  make  an  in¬ 
tensive  analysis  of  the  reactions  of  individuals  to  the  combat  situation.  In 
general,  the  morale  in  operating  units  was  found  to  be  excellent  in  spite  of 
the  extremely  hazardous  character  of  the  combat  operations  in  which  many 
of  them  were  engaged. 

An  analysis  of  the  most  important  factors  which  kept  these  men  flying  and 
fighting  was  made  and  the  importance  of  leadership  in  the  com'  iA  situation 
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m  emphasized.  Administrative  procedure*  found  to  be  effective  in  operat¬ 
ing  units  were  reported.  It  was  indicated  that  the  men  regarded  the  most 
important  factors  in  reducing  fear  tu  be  confidence  in  equipment,  in  fellow 
crew  members,  and  in  leaders. 

A  very  small  percentage  of  men  engaged  in  air-crew  combat  operations 
found  it  impossible  to  continue  and  had  to  be  removed  from  combat  Syiag 
assignments.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  ail  personnel  who  had  been  engaged 
in  combat  operations  for  a  substantial  period  showed  definite  evidence  of 
fatigue,  restlessness,  and  depression.  Since  these  air-crew  men  were  originally 
selected  as  having  normal  emotional  behavior,  these  findings  suggest  that 
excessive  emotional  reactions  arising  from  frustration  and  conflict  in  any  life 
situation  can  be  expected  to  induce  an  anxiety  in  which  the  individual  shows 
the  usual  symptoms  of  the  psychoneurotic 

Screening  procedures  were  developed  by  aviation  psychologist*  in  the 
AAF  Personnel  Distribution  Command  which  selected  between  60  and  70 
percent  of  individuals  admitted  to  hospitals  as  psychiatric  patient*  and  in¬ 
cluded  only  1C  to  20  percent  of  those  admitted  as  nonpsychiatric  patient*. 
On  the  basis  of  the  research  data  accumulated,  it  should  be  possible  to  develop 
a  very  valuable  screening  questionnaire  for  use  in  connection  with  large-scale 
medical  examining  procedure*. 

An  interesting  group-counseling  program  was  developed  by  aviation  psy¬ 
chologists  in  the  AAF  Convalescent  Hospitals.  On  the  basis  of  subjective 
observations  and  opinions  and  the  relatively  high  percentage  of  attendance 
in  these  voluntary  groups,  it  was  believed  that  this  program  was  of  substan¬ 
tial  value  to  the  patients.  To  provide  a  basis  for  improving  the  methods  of 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  group-counseling  procedures,  a  technique  of 
objective  recording  and  analysis  w-as  developed  at  the  AAF  Convalescent 
Hospital  at  Cochran  Field.  This  procedure  was  not  developed  soon  enough 
for  use  in  evaluating  the  group-counseling  program  in  the  AAF  Convalescent 
Hospitals.  It  appears  to  provide  a  valuable  research  technique  for  evaluating 
future  activities  of  this  type. 

The  series  of  studies  on  attitudes  and  preferences  of  combat  returnee* 
provided  much  valuable  information  for  use  in  developing  plans  for  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  personnel  with  combat  experience. 

It  is  believed  that  further  analyses  of  data  which  have  been  collected  along 
with  findings  reported  in  this  chapter  should  provide  a  much  sounder  under¬ 
standing  of  individual  reactions  to  combat  than  has  previously  been  available. 
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CHAPTER  NINE _ 

General  Contributions  to  the 
Theory  and  Knowledge  of 
Individual  Differences  and 
Trait  Differences 

INTRODUCTION 

In  this  and  the  following  chapters  as  attempt  will  be  made  to  list  and 
discuss  briefly  some  of  the  more  general  Endings  growing  out  of  the  work 
of  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program.  Although  it  will  not  be  possible  in  the 
space  here  to  give  all  of  the  available  data  concerning  the  points 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  provide  enough  of  the  experimental  data  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  basis  for  the  conclusions  reached.  Certain  of  the  conclusions  are 
based  on  informal  evidence  and  experiences  rather  than  systematic  observa¬ 
tion  or  controlled  experimentation.  Therefore,  some  of  the  statements  would 
be  better  described  as  hypotheses  than  as  conclusions.  However,  in  no  cases 
are  casually  developed  hypotheses  presented. 

The  intent  is  to  provide  a  clear  statement  of  certain  conclusions  based  oo 
the  experience  during  the  war  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  stimulate  research  in  those  areas  where  definitive  infor¬ 
mation  is  lacking.  The  statements  nude  in  this  part  as  in  previous  parts  are 
generally  shared  by  a  number  of  individuals  having  bad  the  common  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  statements  is  taken  by  the  editor  of  this  report.  This  chapter 
will  discuss  the  theory  and  knowledge  of  individual  differences  and  trait 
differences  under  the  headings  of  aptitudes,  motivational  factors,  and  factors 
of  individual  adjustment. 

THE  NATURE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND  TRAIT 
DIFFERENCES  IN  APTITUDE 

Introduction 

The  large  number  of  ways  in  which  individuals  dif  er  is  demonstrated  by 
the  many  adjectives  and  trait  names  which  have  grown  up  in  modern  lan¬ 
guages  to  describe  people.  The  fact  that  these  words  are  extensively  used  in 
conversation  and  in  writing  strongly  suggests  that  the  ordinary  person  be¬ 
lieves  he  is  capable  of  detecting  differences  in  these  traits  in  the  people  with 
whom  he  associates.  However,  it  Is  only  v>  ithia  the  past  50  to  75  years  that 
systematic  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  accurate  measures  of  these 
individual  and  trait  differences. 
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The  pioneer  work  of  Biset  and  Ter  man  demonstrated  that  it  wu  possible 
to  describe  individuals  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  do  a  variety  of  selected 
short  standardized  tasks.  It  appeared  to  be  especially  useful  to  relate  the 
level  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  they  could  do  to  the  age  of  children  Just 
able  to  perform  these  tasks.  This  led  to  the  intelligence  quotient  or  “IQ" 
which  began  to  be  extensively  used  about  1916. 

The  First  World  War  accelerated  the  wide  use  of  a  second  type  of  measure 
of  general  intellectual  ability.  This  was  typified  by  the  Army  Alpha  Test. 
This  test  was  a  printed  test  which  could  be  administered  to  large  groups  by 
examiners  having  only  a  small  amount  of  training  in  testing  procedures.  The 
extensive  use  at  these  tests  in  the  Army  popularized  them  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  were  widely  used  in  the  years  which  fallowed. 

This  led  to  an  overemphasis  of  the  traits  which  were  the  most  conspicuous 
factors  in  these  tests.  These  were  principally  the  traits  associated  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  scholastic  work  of  a  general  type.  A  few  leaders  in  the  field  conducted 
research  studies  during  this  period  in  an  effort  to  define  and  provide  measures 
for  some  of  the  more  important  aptitudes.  The  principal  contributions  in  this 
area  were  those  of  Kelley,  Thurstone,  Thorndike,  and  Spearman. 

However,  in  1941  the  established  knowledge  regarding  the  correlations 
between  the  various  tests  of  aptitudes  regarded  as  basic  were  based  on  only 
a  few  samples  of  a  few  hundred  cases  each.  Of  even  greater  practical  impor¬ 
tance,  practically  nothing  was  known  about  the  general  significance  or  pre¬ 
dictive  value  of  these  tests  except  for  the  special  situation  of  predicting  grades 
in  typical  academic  courses. 

The  world  emergency  in  1941  created  a  need  for  the  rapid  training  of 
many  men  in  various  technical  specialties.  This  brought  with  it  the  necessity 
for  some  way  of  classifying  candidates  for  training  in  these  various  types  of 
schools.  Work  on  the  solution  of  these  problems  provided  an  opportunity  to 
make  large-scale  studies  of  the  practical  significance  of  a  wide  variety  of  apti¬ 
tude  measures  for  several  types  of  duty  assignments  which  differed  markedly 
in  their  requirements  for  success. 

Thus,  whereas  the  First  World  War  demonstrated  that  the  well-known 
differences  in  the  individual's  general  intellectual  ability  could  be  measured 
by  a  test  such  as  the  Army  Alpha,  the  Second  World  War  has  shown  that 
the  special  aptitudes  and  characteristics  needed  for  success  in  particular 
assignments  can  be  measured  by  appropriate  objective  tests  using  apparatus 
or  printed-test  booklets.  The  classification  testing  program  also  provided 
an  opportunity  for  studying  the  interrelations  of  a  substantial  number  of 
aptitude  tests  on  unprecedentedly  large  groups. 

The  compressed  “life  cycle'1  of  men  selected  for  special  training  in  the  Air 
Forces  from  the  time  of  individual  analysis  and  classification,  through  train¬ 
ing,  and  on  to  performing  the  job  for  which  he  was  selected  and  trained  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  period  of  only  2  or  3  years.  During  this  period  the  necessities  of 
war  gave  military  authorities  a  much  greater  degree  of  control  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  than  would  have  ordinarily  been  possible.  These  circumstances,  to- 
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gether  with  the  very  large  staff,  iocludiji^  a  substantial  Eutaber  of  the  was¬ 
try’s  best  psychologist!,  made  it  possible  to  make  important  contribution* 
to  this  general  held  during  the  war  program. 

Trait  Theory1 

The  number  of  basic  uncorrclated  aptitude  factors  underlying  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  general  human  abilities  is  probably  very  much  larger  moat 
experts  had  supposed.  As  mentioned  above,  at  the  time  of  World  War  I, 
attention  was  focussed  on  the  one  trait  called  general  intelligence  and  there 
was  a  tendency  among  psychologists  to  oversimplify  all  individual  differences 
and  categorize  people  almost  entirely  with  regard  to  this  one  trait  in  thinking 
of  their  menial  aptitudes.  Following  ibis,  a  few  psychologists  began  to  think 
of  possibly  three  or  four  trait*. 

In  a  study  reported  by  T.  L.  Kelley3  in  1935*  a  number  of  eminent  nay, 
chologists  were  asked  to  rate  the  various  occupational  groups  listed  in  the 
census  reports  with  regard  to  the  traits  which  they  regarded  as  important  for 
individual  success  in  the  specific  occupations.  Very  few  of  the  raters  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  use  more  than  8  or  10  traits  to  describe  the  trait 
requirements  of  the  various  occupation*. 

The  experience  in  developing  tests  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program 
suggests  that  rather  than  the  10,  or  even  20,  traits  which  many  psychologist* 
regarded  as  the  maximum  number  of  important  independent  traits  only  a  few 
years  ago,  the  number  is  almost  certainly  £0  or  100,  or  even  larger. 

Examination  of  the  intercorrelations  of  the  tests  in  the  Air-Crew  Classifica¬ 
tion  Test  Battery  which  are  reported  in  appendix  B  indicates  that  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  traiis  are  required  to  explain  the  individual  differences  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  20  tests  of  this  battery.  The  more  exLensive  tables  of  inter- 
correlations  included  in  the  research  report  on  Printed  Classification  Testa* 
and  on  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination*  emphasized  to  an  even  greater 
extent  the  large  number  of  independent  traits  which  are  necessary  to  provide 
an  adequate  description  and  prediction  of  individual  and  trait  differences. 


Trait  Measurement 

It  is  possible  to  develop  reliable  measures  for  a  large  number  of  trait* 
which  are  practically  uncorrelated  with  each  other  in  groups  of  adults  with 
relatively  homogeneous  backgrounds.  .As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
the  tests  of  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Battery  bad  relatively  low  intercorre¬ 
lations.  In  a  typical  sample  of  men  tested  at  the  AAF  Classification  Center* 
only  about  2  of  approximately  200  intercorrelalions  were  as  high  as  O.SO. 
Approximately  half  of  th:  intercorrelations  were  below  0.20.  These  inter¬ 
correlations  are  presented  in  table  9.1. 
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It  is  interesting  that  the  two  correlation*  exceeding  0.50  are  between  vart* 
able*  which  are  frequently  thought  of  as  being  quite  deferent  One  of  the 
correlations  is  between  the  Numerical  Operations  Test  and  the  Dial  and 
Table  Reading  Test  The  drat  of  these  testa  la  a  simple  arithmetic  test  toe* 
eluding  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  tad  division  of  small  numbers. 
The  answers  printed  on  the  answer  sheets  are  merely  checked  as  right  or 
wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dial  and  Table  Reading  Test  involved  yj 
calculation!  at  alL  The  only  use  of  numbers  Is  to  rnter  tables  with  or 
to  use  them  as  limit*  in  pestorouag  interpolation  in  reading  the  values  ladfc 
cated  by  pointers  on  dial  face* 

The  other  pair  ox  text*  having  a  correlation  of  above  0.50  include  Aritb* 
noetic  Reasoning  and  Reading  Comprehension.  The  Reading  Comprehends 
Test  involved  no  quantitative  problems.  The  task  consists  simply  of  reading 
paragraphs  and  answering  questions  about  the  material  to  the” paragraph* 
which  require  understanding  and  interpretation.  The  Arithmetic  Reasoning 
Test  involves  only  very  simple  vocabulary  and  the  sentences  arc  not  long  or 
involved  but  are  short  statements  o 1  conditions  of  the  problems.  Both  of 
these  latter  tests  have  correlations  of  0.40  with  the  Dial  and  Table  Read¬ 
ing  Test  which  superficially  appears  not  to  require  any  romplfr  thought 
processes  at  all,  but  merely  the  identification  of  certain  symbols  to  a 
simple  clerical  fashion. 

in  the  group  of  more  than  8,000  men  on  whom  these  intercorr elation*  are 
based,  Finger  Dexterity  scores  were  not  correlated  with  scores  on  any  of  the 
other  test  variables  as  highly  as  0.30  and  Rotary  Pursuit  Test  scores  had 
correlations  with  the  other  variables  which  were  all  below  0.40. 

An  analysis  of  the  functions  measured  by  the  various  apparatus  tests  pro¬ 
vides  some  interesting  points.  For  example,  the  correlation  between  the 
Finger  Dexterity  Test  and  Mechanical  Principles  Test  Is  0.07.  However, 
both  Mechanical  Principles  and  Finger  Dexterity  have  correlations  with  (he 
ether  apparatus  tests  which  are  very  nearly  as  high  as  those  between  most 
of  the  other  apparatus  tests. 

The  Instrument  Comprehension  Test  is  another  of  the  printed  classifica¬ 
tion  tests  which  has  a  relatively  substantial  correlation  with  most  of  the 
apparatus  tests.  The  largest  of  these  correlations  are  with  the  Complex 
Coordination  Test  and  the  Discrimination  Reaction  Time  Test.  These  are 
both  0.36.  These  correlations  are  vriibiu  0.02  of  the  largest  correlations  be¬ 
tween  Instrument  Comprehension  and  any  of  the  printed  tests. 

The  Dial  and  Table  Reading  Test  also  has  substantial  correlations  with 
the  tests  of  Complex  Coordination  and  Discrimination  Reaction  Time.  The 
correlation  with  the  Complex  Coordination  Test  is  0.36,  and  that  for  Dis¬ 
crimination  Reaction  Time  Test  is  0.45. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  correlations  of  these  apparatus  testa  with 
printed  tests  had  anything  to  do  with  the  comprehension  of  the  directions, 
since  the  correlations  between  the  Reading  Comprehension  Test  and  Rotary 
Pursuit,  Rudder  Control,  Finger  Dexterity,  and  TwoHand  Coordination 
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were  0.04,  0.02,  0.10,  Mid  0.09  respectively.  The  correlations  between  the 
Reading  Comprehension  Test  sod  Complex  Coordination  sod  Discrimination 
Reaction  Time  Tests  were  0.20  and  0-J3  respectively. 

There  a it  a  cumber  of  other  interesting  points  within  the  tables  which 
space  does  not  permit  discussion  of  here.  As  an  aid  to  formulating  hypotheses 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  common  variance  for  the  tests  studied,  a  large 
number  of  studies  using  various  techniques  of  factor  analysis  were  earned 
out.  The  results  of  these  studies  are  reported  in  detail  in  the  research  reports 
in  this  series  on  tht  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  and  on  Printed  Classifica¬ 
tion  Testa. 

The  principal  point  gained  from  studying  these  intercorrektiom  is  not 
so  much  the  hypotheses  for  explaining  the  small  amounts  of  common  vari¬ 
ance  as  it  is  the  obviously  large  amount  of  unique  variance  in  each  of  the 
tests  in  the  battery. 

The  Importance  of  Trails 

Differential  patterns  in  terms  of  aptitude  requirements  exist  for  various 
types  of  activities  and  these  patterns  have  great  practical  value  for  the 
guidance  and  placement  oi  individuals.  One  of  the  outstanding  findings  of 
the  work  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  was  the  very  high  degree  of 
specificity  among  the  requirements  fat  various  types  of  activities.  Individuals 
who  failed  to  solo  in  primary  pilot  training  because  of  extreme  ineptness 
were  later  graduated  at  the  top  of  their  class  in  navigation  training.  Simi¬ 
larly,  men  who  did  very  well  on  one  type  of  gunnery  trainer  did  very  poorly 
on  another  which  superficially  appeared  to  be  quite  similar. 

This  independence  in  the  requirements  critical  for  success  in  various  types 
of  activities  makes  possible  substantial  gains  in  the  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
human  resources  by  identifying  the  requirements  ard  classifying  individuals 
in  accordance  with  their  scores  on  tests  measuring  the  required  traits.  The 
very  substantial  gains  which  can  be  made  in  the  average  ability  for  each 
trait  if  there  are  two,  three,  or  more  activities  for  which  the  requirements 
are  independent  arc  illustrated  in  the  introductory  discussion  of  the  classifi¬ 
cation  problem  in  chapter  4. 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  individual  differences  of  great  practical  sig¬ 
nificance  exist  with  respect  to  ability  in  practically  all  types  of  skilled  work. 
Few  jobs  exist  which  can  be  performed  equally  well  by  practically  all  of  the 
participants.  Of  great  importance  was  the  finding  that  some  of  thjse  indi¬ 
vidual  and  trait  differences  persist  in  spite  oi  long  periods  of  training  and 
experience  in  the  activity.  It  was  found  that  the  man  who  did  poorly  on  the 
aptitude  tests  used  in  computing  the  pilot  stanine  not  only  did  poorly  in 
primary  flight  training,  but  those  few  who  were  not  eliminated  tended  to 
continue  to  do  poorly  in  basic,  advanced,  and  operational  training  and  aim 
in  combat 

Another  valuable  finding  was  the  correlation  between  thd  original 
scores  of  men  who  took  the  aptitude  tests  and  were  classified  as  bombardier* 
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and  navigator*  ted  the  score*  made  by  the**  men  when  retested  a/ ter  com¬ 
pleting  their  training  and  a  tour  of  duty  in  eomhat.  These  correlation*  for 
the  applicants  for  pilot  training  after  return  to  the  United  States  indicated 
that  there  was  a  substantial  amount  of  similarity  in  the  order  with  respect 
to  aptitude  for  pilot  training  on  retesting  to  that  which  they  were  given  at 
the  time  of  their  original  classification  testing. 

It  was  especially  interesting  to  find  that  certain  tests,  such  u  Arithmetic 
Reasoning,  Vocabulary,  and  Numerical  Operation!,  which  were  known  to  be 
substantially  correlated  with  criteria  of  success  in  academic  work  had  prac¬ 
tically  zero  or  even  slightly  negative  correlations  with  measures  of  success  in 
such  activities  as  learning  to  fly,  to  bomb,  or  to  shoot  a  gun.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  finding  did  not  result  in  the  removal  of  these  testa  from  the  Air- 
Crew  Classification  Battery,  since  it  was  also  found  that  these  same  teats 
were  substantially  correlated  with  success  in  learning  navigation. 

In  conclusion,  the  important  point  to  be  noted  is  that  not  only  were  a 
large  number  of  independent  traits  identified,  but  that  these  traits  were 
found  to  be  of  definite  practical  importance  in  classifying  individuals  for  the 
types  of  activities  in  which  they  could  render  the  largest  relative  contribution 
to  the  total  efforts  of  the  group. 

THE  NATURE  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
MOTIVATIONAL  FACTORS 

Introduction 

Probably  most  psychologists  believe  that  the  next  most  important  factor 
after  aptitude  in  determining  an  individual's  success  in  a  specific  activity 
is  his  motivation  or  desire  to  succeed  in  that  activity.  The  Air-Crew  Classi¬ 
fication  Program  provided  an  unusually  good  opportunity  to  observe  the 
effects  of  motivational  factors  both  in  training  work  and  in  later  job  assign¬ 
ments. 

Among  the  important  questions  which  were  studied  are  such  matters  as: 

1.  Is  motivation  something  which  can  be  readily  imparted  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  specific  situation? 

2.  Are  there  fundamental  bases  for  motivations,  and  if  so,  how  can  these 
be  defined  and  identified? 

3.  How  stable  and  permanent  are  statements  of  preferences  for  various 
types  of  activities,  and  how  important  are  they  for  subsequent  job  perform¬ 
ance? 

The  Stability  of  Suted  Preferences 

Stated  preferences  for  various  types  of  activities  frequently  lack  a  sound 
basis  and  can  be  modified  by  relatively  short  periods  of  indoctrination.  As 
was  pointed  out  in  chapter  4,  more  than  «  percent  of  the  men  taking  the 
air-crew  classification  tests  wished  to  have  their  aptitudes,  as  determined 
by  the  tests,  given  some  degree  of  consideration  in  making  their  final  assign¬ 
ment  regardless  of  their  stated  preferences.  It  was  also  found  b  interview* 
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that  these  men  recognized  the  importance  of  the  findings  regarding  their 
aptitudes  and  were  usually  willing  to  accept  advice  regarding  the  most  suit¬ 
able  assignments  for  thwn. 

As  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  instructor  selection,  the  preferences  and 
attitudes  regarding  assignment  to  duty  as  an  instructor  as  given  at  the  redis¬ 
tribution  station  had  practically  no  agreement  with  the  statements  regarding 
their  liking  for  this  assignment  after  having  been  on  the  job  for  several 
weeks.  On  the  other  band,  tbeir  attitudes  toward  the  job  remained  fairly 
stable  during  the  period  that  they  were  assigned  to  this  job. 

The  Origins  of  Motivation 

There  do  exist  deep-rooted  and  broad  interests  and  values  which  can  be 
strong  sources  of  motivation  for  the  individual.  There  has  long  been  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  regarding  the  relative  extent  to  which  motivation  is  some¬ 
thing  which  the  new  person  needs  to  be  given  or  something  with  which  he 
either  is  or  is  not  naturally,  or  at  least  rather  permanently,  endowed. 

It  was  indicated  in  earlier  chapters  that  surveys  of  combat  operations  and 
particularly  of  morale  in  these  combat  units  clearly  indicated  that  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  command  and  staff  personnel  were  of  fundamental  importance  in 
determining  the  motivation  of  the  groups  and  the  men  under  them.  Similarly, 
it  was  observed  in  the  training  schools  that  an  enthusiastic  instructor  could 
carry  along  cadets  whose  basic  motivation  was  very  weak  for  the  particular 
type  of  activity. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  outside  motivating  factors,  another  important 
consideration  in  determining  motivation  is  the1  general  motivation  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  succeed  at  all  activities.  Even  broader  than  this  is  the  individual's 
character  as  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  This  tendency  to  work  for 
the  group  rather  than  for  the  individual  is  fundamental  to  effective  group 
action. 

There  vras  ample  evidence,  however,  that  broad  interests  and  values  which 
can  be  utilized  in  increasing  motivation  for  a  specific  type  of  assignment 
were  present  in  these  individuals  and  could  be  utilized  to  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  individuals’  efforts  in  one  of  the  specific  fields  if  he  were 
assigned  to  it. 

An  exploratory  study  of  the  origin  of  preferences  for  various  types  of 
duties  was  made  using  approximately  100  hlgh-school  boys  attending  sum¬ 
mer  school  at  the  Central  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C »  Most  of  the 
boys  were  17  years  old.  This  group  was  asked  to  rate  14  job  descriptions 
using  a  S-point  scale  from  “would  dislike  this  job"  to  “would  want  very  much 
to.  apply  for  this  job."  The  jobs,  some  of  which  were  nonexistent,  were  care¬ 
fully  structured  so  that  a  measure  of  the  relative  importance  of  rank,  flying 
versus  ground  jobs,  postwar  value  of  experience,  and  combat  duly  versus 
non  combat  duty,  could  be  obtained.  In  this  group  the  order  of  importance 
of  these  factors  in  determining  the  choices  between  various  jobs  was  flying, 
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combat,  rank,  and  finally  postwar  value  of  experience,  It  ii  interesting  that 
these  boys  slated  that  being  an  enlisted  tail  gunner  on  a  Flying  Fortress  was 
more  attractive  to  them  than  being  an  officer  on  engineering  duty, 

It  was  found  that  there  was  a  definite  correlation  between  the  aptitude 
score  made  by  the  individual  for  a  particular  job  and  the  strength  of  inter¬ 
est  reported  for  that  job.  This  correlation  was  rather  small,  presumably  be¬ 
cause  the  individuals  had  only  a  vague  notion  regarding  their  relative  apti¬ 
tude*  for  various  types  of  activities  and  also  lacked  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  the  activity  itself. 

An  example  of  changing  preferences  is  provided  by  a  gruup  of  seven! 
hundred  individuals  who  were  classified  for  navigator  training  and  sent  to 
navigator  prefiight  school.  Although  some  of  the  individuals  had  rniginally 
wauled  to  he  pilots  or  bombardiers,  while  in  prefiight  school  the  large 
majority  of  the  group  became  enthusiastic  about  becoming  navigators.  How* 
ever,  in  order  to  fill  quotas  caused  by  changing  requirement*  in  the  numbers 
needed  for  the  various  aircrew  positions,  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  the 
entire  das*  from  the  preflight  school  directly  into  advanced  bombardier 
training.  In  bombardier  training  this  group  was  a  source  of  more  difficulty 
than  any  other  bombardier  dass  on  record.  They  were  sure  that  they  wanted 
to  be  anything  but  bombardiers. 

Two  or  three  weeks  before  this  group  was  scheduled  to  graduate  from 
bombardier  training,  a  request  was  received  for  a  substantial  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  having  both  bombardier  and  navigator  training.  Accordingly,  an 
aviation  psychologist  was  sent  to  this  particular  bombardier  school  to  screen 
individuals  on  the  basis  of  aptitudes  and  preferences  and  select  a  group  to 
receive  navigator  training  as  officers  at  the  completion  of  their  bombardier 
training.  Much  to  everyone’s  surprise,  it  was  discovered  that  very  few  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  group  now  wanted  navigator  training. 

The  analysis  of  the  responses  to  items  on  the  Biographical  Data  Blank 
provided  one  of  the  best  sources  for  identifying  those  deep-rooted  and  broad 
interests  and  values  which  provide  a  sound  basis  for  preferences.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  was  found  that  individuals  who  bad  been  interested  in  model-air¬ 
plane  budding  were  more  successful  in  flying  training  than  those  who  had  not 
had  such  interests.  In  reporting  their  reasons  for  becoming  an  aviation  cadet, 
the  large  majority  of  these  men  stated  that  they  expected  to  use  the  flight 
training  after  they  left  the  Army,  A  substantial  proportion  gave  a*  their 
reason  that  they  felt  they  were  best  suited  for  this  type  of  duty. 

Although  it  is  dear  that  preferences  do  nave  a  fundamental  basis,  it  is 
also  obvious  that  these  bases  need  to  be  clarified  for  the  individual.  It  was 
usually  found  that  their  broad  extent  made  it  possible  to  reconcile  them  with 
the  individual's  aptitudes. 

The  Prediction  of  Motivation 

Measures  of  motivational  factors  can  be  used  to  improve  the  predictions 
of  success  obtained  from  aptitude  test  scores.  The  individual’s  statements 


In  tabic  4.9  ire  shown  tie  correlations  for  a  sample  nf  approximately 
10,000  bombardiers  between  their  scores  on  the  various  air-crcw  classifi¬ 
cation  testa  and  their  average  circular  errors.  It  is  seen  that  only  four 
tests  have  negative  correlations  with  this  criterion  and  none  of  these  nega¬ 
tive  values  exceeds  — 0.005.  Since  the  stand;1  id  error  of  Must  of  these 
correlation  coefficients  is  0,01,  it  is  dear  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  chance  distribution  of  values.  For  this  type  of  bombing  it  appears  that 
the  trails  measured  by  the  tests  of  Numerical  Operations,  Complex  Co¬ 
ordination,  Two-Hand  CooiuiuuUoU,  Biographical  Data,  (Navigator  and 
Pilot  scores),  Rudder  Control,  Dial  and  Table  Reading,  Instrument  Com- 
ji X  Sr-silsl  Or Srntstlon  I r  |?q| .*i ry  X^xirSiiiL .  -liiiti  X)y?cni?5* 

uratiun  Reactiua  Time  are  all  significantly  correlated  with  bombing  accur¬ 
acy  scores. 
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The  job  of  bombardier  in  training  is  cot  very  similar  to  his  job  in 
combat.  The  average  bombing  drcular  errors  in  the  AAF  Training  Com¬ 
mand  schools  are  less  than  half  the  size  of  those  in  combat.  The  problems 
of  target  identification  are  practically  nonexistent  for  bombs  dropped  at 
the  training  schools,  combat  conditions  frequently  necessitate  short  bomb¬ 
ing  runs  which  emphasize  speed  much  more  than  the  uniform  runs  of  the 
training  situation,  more  demands  are  made  on  flexibility  of  mental  processes 
and  resourcefulness  by  the  complex  combat  situation  as  compaied  to 
training,  and  new1  factors  of  distraction  and  apprehension  are  introduced 
into  the  combat  situation  which  are  not  present  in  training. 

No  studies  were  made  of  the  correlations  between  bombing  circular 
errors  in  operational  training  and  the  air-crew  classification  tests.  The 
nperational-training  situation  is  more  like  the  combat  situation  in  the 
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respect  that  the  bombardier  always  works  with  tbs  rame  sir  crew  but 
differs  from  combat  in  most  of  the  other  important  respects  listed  above, 
A  number  of  studies  were  made  comparing  air  crew  classification  teat 
scares  with  the  circular  errors  of  bombs  dropped  in  actual  Combat,  These 
circular  errors  were  obtained  by  measuring  the  distance  on  strike  phoio* 
graphs  from  the  assigned  target  and  the  point  of  impact  of  the  bombs. 
In  combat  ojx'rations,  bombing  was  usually  done  in  formations.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  bombardier  in  the  lead  plane  of  the  formation 
was  responsible  for  identifying  the  target  and  establishing  the  course  and 
dropping  angle.  The  bombardiers  in  the  remaining  plants  of  the  formation 
usually  watched  (he  lead  plane  and  released  their  bombs  with  a  toggle 
switch  when  they  saw  the  bombs  fall  from  the  lead  plane.  For  this  reason 
it  was  ordinarily  possible  to  evaluate  only  the  lead  bombardiers.  This 

nriiafltJ  VPrH  lllg  mrpKpf’t  nf  iw  ♦  V\»  ntti^iu 
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Tabu  4.10. — The  relative  value  oj  the  Arr-Crnv  Cburi fUatton  Test  for  predicting  combat 
averace  circular  error  in  samples  of  lead  bombardier! 
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The  combined  results  of  all  studies  of  bombardiers’  circular  errors  in 
combat  operations  are  given  in  table  4.10.  The  tests  at  the  top  of  the 
list  include  Discrimination  Reaction  Time,  Spatial  Orientation  I  (Target 
Identification),  Technical  Vocabulary  (P)  (Interest  in  aviation  and  related 
fields),  Mechanical  Principles,  Reading  Comprehension,  and  Dial  and 
Table  Reading.  The  first  three  correlations  are  significant  at  the  1-percent 
level  and  the  other  three  at  the  5-pcrcent  level.  Small  negative  values  in* 
significantly  different  from  aero  were  obtained  for  five  tests  including  Rotary 
Pursuit,  Mechanical  Information,  Aiming  Stress,  Finger  Dexterity,  and 
Numerical  Operations. .  The  negative  value  lor  Numerical  Operations  is 


consistent  with  the  indication  from  other  studies  that  scores  on  this  test 
are  negatively  associated  with  the  interests  and  personality  characteristics 
which  are  typical  of  the  outstanding  participants  in  combat  aerial  opera* 
tions. 

The  differences  between  the  correlations  obtained  for  these  tests  with 
combat  circular  errors  as  compared  with  training  circular  errors  are  striking 
but  not  unreasonable.  In  the  training  situation  where  a  great  deal  of  uni¬ 
formity  exists  for  the  conditions  of  the  bomb  drops,  about  the  only  errors 

Tabus  4.11. — The  relative  value  of  Air-Crew  Classification  Tests  in  samples  of  bombardiers 
for  predicting  combat  ratings,  bombing  accuracy,  reclossificaf&n, 
and  importance  of  positions  held 
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‘Studies  included  in  combination: 

^  ,  AERD  No.  i  Number  of  cuts 

*.  Ratio*!  provided  by  tuff  personnel,  SAP . .  220 

.  3, 3.  Radial  error  and  percent  hits,  8AF  April  and  May  1944  . 250 

4,  S.  Radial  error  and  percent  hiu,  SAP  June  1944  .  158-163 

x  „  ...  AERDNo.2 

6.  Ranee  error,  1SAP  .  187-295 

7.  Rarer  error  on  bombardiers  with  2  or  more  missions,  1  SAP .  7-95 

8.  Radiai  error  for  unit  lead  bombardiers  who  sighted  (or  both  ranre  and  deflection,  15AF  115-123 

9.  Percent  "w ins'  — evaluation  by  wing  and  noun  staffs  of  lead  bombardiers  after  each  38-  31 

mission,  a  "win"  being  a  satisfactory  bombing  performance  considering  all  dr- 
n  cumrtances.  Criterion  measure  was  percent  of  "wins"  in  total  missions,  15AF. 

10.  Range  error,  sample  drawn  from  6,  consisting  of  those  whose  inaccuracy  was  Judged  73-117 

as  due  to  bombardier  error,  15AF. 

11.  Analysis  from  strike  photographs  of  percent  of  bombs  falling  within  300  feet  of  43-  83 

target,  foe  lead  bombardiers  with  4  or  more  usable  photos,  12AF. 

13.  Ha-miss  ratio  for  lead  bombardiers  —  hits  +  y,  "near  misses"  —  total  number  38-  46 
mis'imn,  12AP. 

13.  Ratings  by  group  bombardiers  on  all  bombardiers  wbo  bad  completed  30  or  mure  33-  39 

misMoos  on  a  five  point  scale,  12AP. 

14.  Averace  accuracy  score  — -  a  converted  score  baaed  on  the  radial  error  for  lead  bom-  71-172 

_  bardiers  with  scores  fur  3  or  more  missions,  9AP. 

15.  16.  B-17  radial  error  and  percent  hits  below  21,000  feet,  8AP .  *59-109 

17, 18.  B-24  radial  error  and  percent  hits  below  21,000  feet,  SAP . . . .  39-  89 

19, 20.  B-17  radial  error  and  percent  hiu  above  21,000  feet.  SAP .  168-317 

21,  22.  B-24  radial  emir  and  percent  hits  above  21.000  feet,  8AP .  88-122 

23,  24.  Specially  evaluated  minions,  each  bombardier  classified  as  good  or  poor .  27-  38 

25. 26.  Riling!  by  supervisory  officers  on  a  five-point  scale  for  bombardiers  with  10  or  more  143-331 

rbiveriiUi  calculated  from  critical  ratio  daU  (5u  footnote  14). 

27.  Mediral  l>ivrv*ition  Board  eases  versus  control. .  . control  75-114  MDB. .  38-  59 

28.  Central  Medical  Establishment  cases  versus . . . CME. .  39-  98 

»  i . ; .  .  central  .  59-92 

29.  Reclassified  cases  versus  control . red...  13-21 

....  ,  .  control..  25-  3$ 

3a  Lead  venus  nenkad  . . .  lead  .  351-446 

nonlead..  159-223 

•  s,  .  j ,  AERDNo.3 

Raw  radial  error  corrected  for  standard  attitude  of  12.000  feet  ,\  .  14 

•The  combined  correlations  foe  these  te»u  include  a  composite  cf  all  of  the  forms  Indicated.  The  test 
■umber  or  numbers  in  parentheses  constitute  the  smaller  proportion  of  cases. 
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The  test 


that  a  bombardier  can  make  are  mistakes  in  arithmetic  calculations  or 
failure  to  synchronise  the  bombsight  in  the  relatively  long  period  of  time 
allowed  on  the  bomb  run.  In  contrast,  combat  bombing  puls  an  emphasis 
on  speed  of  reactions  and  adjustments,  on  rapid  and  accurate  perception 
of  the  specific  situation,  and  adaptation  to  it  with  a  minimum  of  inter¬ 
ference  from  nervousness  and  anxiety. 

Although  combat  circular  error  was  considered  to  be  by  far  the  most 
relevant  criterion  of  the  success  of  the  bombardier,  data  were  also  col¬ 
lected  and  analyzed  for  a  number  of  other  criteria  oi  success  in  combat 
operations.  The  combined  values  of  these  correlations  arc  presented  in 
table  4.1 1.  These  combined  results  include  correlations  based  uti  rating* 
of  general  effectiveness,  ratings  of  effectiveness  on  specific  combat  missions, 
selection  for  lead  positions,  .md  reclassification  due  to  psychological  break* 
down,  in  addition  to  the  combat  circular  error  data  reported  in  table  4.10. 
The  tests  with  the  highest  correlations  are  not  very  different  from  those 
in  the  previous  table — Reading  Comprehension  and  Dial  and  Table 
Reading  drop  somewhat,  and  Spatial  Orientation  II  (Pilotage)  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  A  move  up  on  the  list.  Three  tests,  Numerical  Operations,  Finger 
Dexterity,  and  Aiming  Stress  continue  to  show  small  negative  values  which 
are  not  significantly  different  from  aero. 

In  addition  to  these  studies  regarding  the  relative  values  of  specific 
tests,  studies  were  made  of  the  value  of  the  bombardier  stanine  as  obtained 
at  the  time  of  original  testing  and  classification.  These  correlations  are 
shown  in  table  4.12  along  with  the  correlation  between  the  average  circular 
errors  made  by  a  group  of  bombardiers  when  in  training  in  the  AAF  Train¬ 
ing  Command  and  the  average  circular  errors  for  combat  bombs  dropped 
by  these  same  officers  in  heavy  bombardment  operations  of  the  Eighth 
Air  Force. 


Tahu  4.U.— Correlation  btluetn  various  attract  circular  errors  and  lit  bombardier 
stanine  in  samfUs  of  bombardiers 
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Although  the  numbers  of  individuals  involved  arc  rot  sufficiently  large 
to  make  a  precise  comparison  possible,  it  appears  that  the  bombardier 
stanine  and  the  average  circular  error  obtained  in  Bombardier  Training 
Schools  are  about  equally  correlated  with  average  circular  error  in  corahtl 
operations. 

The  relationships  between  combat-bombing  average  circular  error  and 
the  bombardier  stanine  and  the  three  tests  in  the  Air-Crew  Classification 
Battery  having  the  highest  correlations  with  this  criterion  are  illustrated 
in  figure  4.18, 
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Fjcvhx  4.18.— Value  of  the  bombardier  stanine  and  the  three  air-crew  classification  tests 
that  were  best  for  predicting  the  relative  accuracy  of  combat 
.  .  .  .  average  circular  error  (lead  bombardiers).  , 

Bomber  Pilots  .  - 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  pilot  had  an  important  influence 

on  the  size  of  the  average  circular  error  in  the  AAF  Training  Command 

Schools.  Since  in  this  situation  the  bombardier  students  rather  than  the 

pilots  of  the  training  planes  were  the  ones  being  evaluated,  no  studies 

were  made  of  the  relation  between  the  test  scores  of  the  pilots  and  the 

average  cfcular  error  of  the  bombs  dropped  by  the  bombardier  students 

flown  by  him.  One  small  study  was  carried  out  in  the  Fourth  Air  Force 
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comparing  scorm  on  the  air-cren  classification  tests  with  three  criteria 
of  success  as  heavy  bombardment  pilots  in  operational  training.  The 
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airplane  commanders  in  operational  training  - . . 
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1.  Ratings  on  pilots  by  squadron  officers  on  general  over-all  effecUvenen.  ETO .  11-  4S 

2.  Ratings  on  pilots,  MTO, . 34-104 

3.  Ratings  on  co-pilots,  ETO  . 1 . . .  24-180 

4.  Ratings  on  co-pilots,  MTO .  2S-  72 

AERDN*.  i 

$.  Ratine  by  tuff  personnel,  SAP . 130 

4.  Radial  error  and  percent  bits,  RAF,  May  and  June  1444 .  100 

7.  Radial  error  and  percent  bits,  RAF,  July  1444  .  . .  104-119 

AERDNv.t 

5.  Analysis  from  strike  photographs  of  percent  of  bomba  falling  within  300  feci  of  target  47-  44 
for  lead  pilots  with  4  or  more  usable  strike  photos. 

4.  A  converted  score  based  on  the  radial  error  lor  lead  pilots  with  three  or  more  missions  31-  44 
rbivriaU  calculated  from  critical  ratio  data  (Set  footnote  14), 

10.  Pilou  removed  from  flyinesutus  by  Flying  Evaluation  and  RrciaasiSeation  Board.  It-  3S 
versus  matched  control,  ETO. 

11.  Bomber  pilots  involved  in  pilot  error  accidents  versus  lead  bomber  pilots,  I5AF  . . .  7R-1II 

12.  Lead  versus  nonlead  pilots . .  . .  172-214 

*Tbe  combined  correlations  for  these  tests  include  a  composite  of  all  of  the  forms  Indicated.  Tbt  te*4 

number  or  numbers  in  parentheses  constitute  the  smaller  proportion  of  cases. 
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correlation*  of  the  scores  with  ratlrp  of  proficiency,  Link-Tmirrer  grade#, 
and  average  bombing  circular  error,  and  also  the  average  correlation  of 
each  teat  with  all  tloce  criteria  are  reported  In  Table  4,15. 

The  numben  are  too  small  to  provide  more  than  a  suggestion  regarding 
these  relationships.  All  of  the  values  but  two  are  positive,  The  two 
largest  correlations  are  for  Mechanical  Principles  and  Mathematics  A. 
For  average  bombing  circular  error  the  largest  coefficients  are  for  Spatial 
dentation  I  (Target  Identification),  Mathematics  A,  and  General  Infor¬ 
mation  (Pilot),  The  correlation  of  pilot  star  Inc  wit*  this  combination 
of  criteria  was  found  to  be  0.1  S  for  this  sample, 

Several  ilfjigs  of  the  cGTTcisxioni  between  ct liens  of  success  uf  botsLoj 
pilots  in  combat  and  the  air-crew  classification  tests  were  made.  The 
criteria  used  included  ratings  of  effectiveness,  reclassification  due  tu  psy¬ 
chological  breakdown,  accidents,  selection  for  lead  positions,  and  average 
circular  error  on  combat  bombing  missions.  In  table  4.14  are  shown  the 
average  correlations  for  all  of  these  studies  combined.  The  two  tests  with 
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and  importance  of  potiUoeU  held 
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the  largest  correlation*  are  Mathematic*  B  (Arithmetic  Reasoning)  and 
Complex  Coordination.  Only  <m«  test,  Aiming  Stress,  shorn  a  negative 
Correlation  wi<h  the  combined  criteria,  This  value  is  ta.giig.wly  kum & 
Many  of  the  coefficients  in  this  table  axe  tufikicnlly  large  as  to  it 

unreasonable  to  assume  that  no  relation 

Navigator* 

It  was  believed  that  the  academic  and  flying  grades  received  by  the 
navigators  ia  training  schools  were  more  relevant  to  their  subsequent 
combat  assignments  than  those  obtalucd  for  the  other  specialties.  Os  the 
other  baud,  »t  was  found  to  be  very  dimeutt  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  cri¬ 
terion  measure  oi  the  success  of  the  navigator  in  the  combat  situation. 
The  results  of  the  studies  made  comparing  air-crew  classification  tests 
with  ratings  of  general  eJJectivcness,  ratings  of  electiveness  on  specific 
combat  missions,  selection  for  lead  positions,  reclassification  for  psycho¬ 
logical  breakdown,  and  average  bombing  circular  error  in  combat  are 
given  in  tabic  4. IS. 

The  tests  showing  the  highest  correlations  with  the  combined  criteria 
arc  Discrimination  Reaction  Time,  Technical  Vocabulary  (P)  (Interest 
in  aviation  and  related  at dvities),  Spatial  Orientation  II  (pilotage),  Speed 
of  Identification,  Mathematics  B  (arithmetic  reasoning),  and  Reading 
Comprehension.  Three  tests  show  small  negative  cortelations  with  this 
combination  of  criteria,  "these  arc  Mathematics  A  (algebra),  Aiming  Stress, 
and  Finger  Dexterity.  __ 

CONCLUSIONS 

To  solve  the  proLltms  confronting  the  Army  Air  Forces  in  1941  regard¬ 
ing  the  selection  and  classification  of  men  for  air-crew  training,  two  exam¬ 
ining  procedures  were  developed.  Initial  selection  vras  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  initial  ISO-item  screening  examination  called  the  AAF  Quali¬ 
fying  Examination.  From  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  the  more  than  a  million 
applicants  were  rejected  because  of  low  scores  on  this  examination.  This 
test  provided  a  measure  of  proficiency  with  regard  to  comprehension  of 
the  types  of  materials  typical  of  the  training  courses  in  these  field*.  In  its 
later  forms  it  also  emphasized  aptitude  and  motivation  for  air-crew  and 
especially  pilot  training.  The  test  was  designed  as  a  practical  measure 
of  proficiency  aud  ample  time,  3  h'-urs,  was  allowed  far  its  completion.  An 
individual  could  try  the  test  again  after  waiting  30  to  90  days  if  he  failed 
to  qualify. 

The  results  reported  in  this  chapter  indicate  that  it  provided  an  effective 
initial  screen  for  sifting  applicants  at  several  hundred  boards  throughout 
the  country.  It  should  not  be  used  in  situations  where  it  is  practical  to 
examine  all  applicants  with  the  more  comprehensive  Air-Crevr  Classifica¬ 
tion  Test  Battery. 

The  Air-Crew  Classification  Test  Bsltery  consisted  of  approximately 
20  tests.  Of  these,  6  were  apparatus  test*  of  coordination  and  speed  of 
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decision,  and  14  were  printed  test*  measuring  intellectual  aptitude  and 
abilities,  perception  nnd  visualization  and  temperament  and  motivation. 
Stan  in  a  based  oa  weighted  combinations  of  the  scores  from  these  various 
tests  were  computed  for  each  individual  separately  for  the  various  air¬ 
crew  specialties.  These  stanines  were  found  to  have  high  predictive  value 
lor  pilot  and  navigator  training  success  and  were  also  found  to  be  definitely 
correlated  with  enteritis  measures  of  success  in  operational  training  and 
in  combat,  lire  qualifying  standards  were  raised  successively  during  the 
war  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  training  and  to  raise  the 
standards  of  proficiency  and  potentiality  for  development  in  the  personnel 
sent  into  combat  units.  After  October  1944  only  men  with  staaiae*  of 
7,  H,  and  9  were  qualified  for  pilot,  navigator,  bombardier,  or  radar- 
observer  training. 

More  than  600,000  men  were  given  this  comprehensive  battery  of  tests 
and  the  entire  group  were  followed  up  in  the  training  schools  through  use 
of  a  machine-records  system,  The  outstanding  success  of  the  procedures 
developed  was  evidenced  by  the  adoption  of  all  of  the  available  tests  in 
this  battery  by  the  Royal  Air  Forces  in  April  1944  and  by  the  French 
Air  Forces  in  July  1944.  In  response  to  subsequent  requests  the  tests 
have  also  been  nude  available  for  the  use  of  a  number  of  other  foreign 
governments. 

A  number  of  surveys  made  in  the  combat  theaters  indicated  that  the 
officers  supervising  the  conduct  of  combat  operations  were  surprised  and 
enthusiastic  regarding  the  continued  improvement  observed  ia  lie  quality 
of  the  air-crew  replacements  received.  .Although  much  information  has 
been  collected  and  effective  procedures  have  been  developed,  changing 
requirements  in  aerial  combat  ojxTations  will  continually  provide  new 
problems.  Therefore,  a  strong  research  and  development  program  based 
on  the  important  advances  made  during  the  war  period  is  essential  to  the 
continuation  ot  cliective  selection  and  classification  work. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE _ 

Studies  on  tlie  Problem  of 
Evaluating  Proficiency 


INTRODUCTION 

Any  research  program  on  problem*  of  selection,  classification,  sad  tram- 
in^  must  become  involved  with  generd  problems  of  evaluating  proficiency. 
One  of  the  first  studies  carried  out  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program 
was  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  procedures  used  in  evaluating  proficiency 
of  nieu  being  trained  in  various  types  of  aircrew  specialties.  Fortunately, 
this  survey  indicated  that  the  procedures  in  use  in  both  the  pilot  and 
navigator  training  schools  were  sufficiently  reliable  and  valid  to  wanant 
the  expenditure  of  considerable  time  on  the  development  of  tests  and  other 
procedures  ic  predict  these  proficiency  measures.  The  proficiency  measure 
winch  appeared  to  be  clearly  superior  to  other  measures  available  for 
these  types  of  training  was  graduation,  or  elimination  from  the  training 
schools.  Unfortunately,  a  similar  situation  did  not  exist  in  either  the 
bombardier  or  flexible-gunnery  schools.  This  made  the  problem  of  research 
in  these  areas  much  more  difficult. 

As  selection  and  classification  tests  were  developed  which  provided  in¬ 
creasingly  accurate  predictions  of  success  in  training,  a  need  was  felt  for 
additional  investigation  and  jxissible  refinement  of  these  measures  of 
success.  Various  studies  were  carried  out  by  the  personnel  of  the  various 
Psychological  Research  Units  and  in  the  first  month  of  1944  Psychological 
Research  Projects  were  established  for  the  various  specialties  to  provide 
a  more  systematic  program  for  the  development  of  proficiency  measures 
and  the  conduct  of  training  research. 


STUDIES  OF  PILOT  PROFICIENCY 


Evaluation*  of  Grading  and  Checking  Procedure*1 

As  mentioned  above,  the  decision  as  to  whether  a  student  should  con¬ 
tinue  on  in  pilot  training  and  be  graduated  or  be  eliminated  because  of 
failure  to  show  satisfactory  progress  or  for  other  deficiencies  was  carefully 
made.  In  addition  to  the  evaluation  of  the  instructors  on  daily  grads  sfifrt. 
the  students  in  primary  flying  schools  were  given  an  average  of  four  check, 
rides  by  check  pilots.  In  doubtful  cases  the  students  sometimes  received 
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as  many  as  12  check  rides.  Almost  never  was  the  student  eliminated  unless 
at  least  three  difiereot  pilots,  his  instructor  and  two  check  pilots,  agreed 
that  his  flying  proficiency  and  general  promise  were  definitely  unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

The  general  adequacy  oi  this  criterion  was  further  indicated  hy  the. 
consistently  substantial  correlation  obtained  between  it  and  the  pilot 
starring.  Troui  the  siac  of  these  values  it  can  be  estimated  that  the  bocrial 
correlation  coefficients  between  these  final  decisions  to  pass  or  fail  a 
student  and  a  very  accurate  measure  of  the  pilot’s  proficiency  and  general 
premia  obtained  from  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  similar  check  rides 
could  not  be  much  less  than  0.70.  This  indicates  that  the  reliability  of 
the  procedures  on  which  this  decision  is  based  is  not  much  less  than  0.50. 

That  the  value  could  not  be  much  greater  than  this  was  indicated  by 
consistently  low  correlations  found  between  all  types  of  measures  of  flying 
proficiency  obtained  at  one  level  ui  training  with  similar  measures  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  later  training  school.  These  correlations  were  usually  found 
to  be  between  0.20  and  0.35,  In  a  typical  study,  where  grade  on  General 
Pilot  Ability  in  primary  training  schools  was  compared  with  the  similar 
ratings  in  basic  schools  for  2,905  students,  the  correlation  coefficient  was 
found  to  be  0.27. 

The  implications  of  this  can  be  seen  by  assuming  that  primary  and 
basic  flying  are  so  different  that  the  correlation  coefficients  obtained  be¬ 
tween  the  average  of  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  check  ride  grades 
in  prinury  is  related  to  the  average  of  a  similar  measure  for  basic  to  the 
extent  of  only  0.50.  The  usual  statistical  formula  when  applied  indicate* 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  agreement  between  the  grades  assigned 
in  each  school  and  the  "true”  values  for  that  measure  obtained  os  described 
above  could  not  be  much  greater  than  0.70.  In  combination  with  the 
inference  in  an  earlier  paragraph  that  the  value  could  not.  be  much  less 
than  0.70,  this  appears  to  suggest  that  the  reliability  of  these  procedures 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  0,50. 

In  addition  to  this  chance  element  the  criterion  of  graduation-elimina¬ 
tion  also  possessed  the  other  defects  common  to  subjective  ratings  of  this 
type.  There  was  great  variation  in  standards  from  instructor  tc  Instructor 
and  from  school  to  school.  In  a  study  of  the  elimination  rates  in  primary 
school  classes  43-G  to  43-K,  including  about  50  different  schools,  it  was 
found  that  for  one  class  in  one  school  the  elimination  rate  was  as  low 
as  10  percent  while  in  another  class  in  a  different  school  the  elimination 
rate  ran  as  high  as  50  percent.  These  differences  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  sampling  fluctuations  and  the  quality  of  students  received. 

The  subjective  character  of  these  ratings  was  also  indicated  by  the 
high  intercorrelations  obtained  for  grades  or  ratings  supposed  to  indicate 
the  individual’s  proficiency  on  various  different  maneuvers  when  the  rat¬ 
ings  were  all  made  by  the  same  instructor  at  the  same  time.  Similarly 
high  correlations  were  also  found  by  ratings  made  by  the  same  instructor 


at  successive  stages  of  flying  instruction.  Grades  were  typically  given  on 
a  scale  from  A  to  F  with  tuoit  of  the  students  obtaining  grades  of  C.  Fa»*h 
grade  below  C  was  amplified  by  a  written  statement  describing  the  student’* 
weaknesses.  It  was  found  that  these  comments  concerning  specific  defi¬ 
ciencies  on  particular  maneuvers  were  less  subject  to  “halo”  effects  than 
the  usual  grades  and  ratings.  The  use  of  comments  on  the  daily  grade 
slips  as  a  sou  tee  of  data  regarding  individual  proficiency  was  impractical 
as  a  general  procedure.  However,  studies  of  these  comments  indicated 
that  a  check  list  derived  from  theta  would  probably  be  a  useful  addition 
to  the  existing  grade  slip. 


In  a  study  of  the  possible  usefulness  of  subjectively  graded  check  rides, 
the  I’iiot  I’rijjrct  work  mg  coopers*  iVcly  with  the  two-cnginc  group  at  the  ~ 
Central  Instructors  School  at  Randolph  Field  constructed  a  more  detailed 


and  analytical  grading  check  sheet  than  the  oDe  formerly  used  for  grading 
students.  This  check  ride  covered  the  more  important  maneuvers  in¬ 


cluded  in  the  two-engine  uistructors  school  curriculum.  After  a  preliminary 
tryout  of  items,  a  rating  scale  of  94  “rated-work-sample”  items  was  con¬ 


structed. 


Sixty-nine  student  instructors  in  the  two-engine  group  were  checked 
at  two  different  times  by  separate  raters  with  an  intervening  period  of 
from  2  to  4  days.  The  raters  were  20  of  the  most  experienced  check  pflota 
in  the  two-engine  group  and  had  never  flown  with  the  students  before. 
The  ratings  were  made  after  approximately  IS  hours  of  flying  instruction 
at  the  Central  Instructors  School.  The  rating  procedures  were  typical. 
The  check  pilot  circled  a  number  from  one  to  five  indicating  the  grade 
on  such  items  as  smoothness  on  controls,  landing  roll,  and  tum-on  approach. 
For  certain  other  items  such  as  gear  check  on  approach  he  circled  either 
“yes”  or  “no.” 

Objective  Measures  of  Fljiag  Skill1 
The  reliability  or  agreement  between  the  total  scores  obtained  from  all 
14  maneuvers  by  the  two  independent  check  riders  was  found  to  be  0.25 
when  expressed  as  a  product  moment  correlation  coefficient.  The  correla¬ 
tion  of  a  single  check  ride  score  wilh  the  instructor’s  final  grade  in  the 
course  was  0.34.  To  provide  an  estimate  of  the  reliability  of  final  course 
grades  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  check  pilots  and  the  instructors  are  all 
measuring  the  same  function,  but  with  varying  proportions  of  chance 
elements  introduced  by  variations  in  conditions  and  individual  perform¬ 
ance.  The  application  of  the  usual  formula  to  these  figures  indicates  that 
the  correlation  of  a  single  chock  ride  score  of  this  type  with  the  average 
score  from  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  similar  check  rides  would  be 
0.50.  Similarly,  the  correlation  between  the  instructor’s  final  grade  and 
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the  average  from  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  check  rides  would  appear 
to  be  about  0.70,  indicating  a  reliability  for  the  final  course  grades  of 
approximately  0.50. 

These  studies  of  existing  grading  and  rating  procedures  and  a  few 
exploratory  efforts  to  improve  these  procedures  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  greater  objectivity  would  have  to  be  obtained  if  dying  skills  were 
to  be  adequately  measured.  Accordingly,  the  Chief  of  the  Psychological 
Branch  prepared  a  directive  entitled  "An  Objective  bcale  o!  Hying  bkiU" 
which  was  sent  by  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces  to  the  Psychological 
Research  Project  (Pilot)  through  Headquarters  AAF  Training  Command. 
This  directive  was  dated  2S  May  1944.  Two  of  the  principal  paragraphs 
arc  quoted  below: 

Numerous  previous  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  grading  procedures  by  such 
crganiuUoro  si  the  Royai  Ait  Force,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Autliuuty,  sard  the  United 
Stales  Navy.  EsamiruUon  of  the  methods  developed  by  these  groups  reveal  that  the 
procedures  developed  thus  fir  possess  two  serious  defects:  (a)  they  are  subjective, 
that  is,  the  ruling  received  is  dependent  on  the  standards  and  personal  estimates  of  the 
individual  doing  the  grading,  and  (b)  the  procedures  have  not  been  standardired  so 
that  the  Dying  thill  of  the  individual  tested  can  be  expressed  in  terms  that  are  easily 
understood  in  relation  to  the  performance  of  other  individual!. 

It  is  believed  that  a  satisfactory  scale  fur  the  measurement  of  dying  skill  can  be 
developed  by  standardising  a  large  number  of  specific  test  elements.  These  should  be 
carefully  selected  on  the  following  basis:  (l)  each  item  should  describe  a  specific, 
well-defined  maneuver,  giving  precise  directions  to  be  followed  in  performing  it,  (b) 
each  item  must  be  scored  as  either  passed  or  failed  and  the  task  must  be  so  defined 
that  all  raters  observing  the  performance  would  agree  as  to  whether  it  should  be  scored 
as  {tawing  or  failing,  (e)  each  ilsm  must  measure  an  clement  of  flying  skill  that  b 
sufficiently  stable  so  that  performance  on  the  assigned  task  will  be  consistent  from  one 
lest  to  another,  (d)  each  item  must  be  shown  experimentally  to  cover  an  clement  of 
flying  skill  which  is  related  to  later  success  in  flying  training,  (e)  the  group  oi  items 
selected  at  any  particular  level  of  flying  instruction  must  sample  all  essential  phases 
oi  flying  skill. 

Early  efforts  to  develop  objective  measures  of  flying  skill  clarified  the 
importance  of  controlling  all  sources  of  variation  in  score  which  were  un¬ 
related  to  the  student's  skill  in  the  particular  task  being  studied.  The 
three  main  sources  of  varia’  on  which  must  be  controlled  in  this  situation 
were  found  to  be: 

1.  The  judgment  of  the  examiner  observing  the  student’s  performance 
of  the  assigned  task  or  observing  a  record  of  the  student’s  performance. 
The  making  of  this  judgment  must  be  standardized  in  such  a  way  that 
practically  all  observers  can  agree  precisely  on  the  scoring  category  to 
which  a  specific  observed  performance  should  be  assigned. 

2.  The  student’s  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the  task.  It  is  essential 
that  in  performing  a  complex  task  in  flying  the  student  know  exactly  what 
he  must  do  to  achieve  the  maximum  possible  score.  He  must  also  know 
the  relative  losses  in  his  score  which  will  accompany  partial  failures  on 
various  aspects  of  bis  task.  Unless  variations  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
task  are  controlled  by  defining  the  task  clearly  and  completely,  two  stu- 
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dents  with  the  same  ability  may  get  different  scores  because  they  believe 
the  examiner  to  regard  errors  on  two  related  aspects  of  the  maneuver  as 
of  differing  relative  importance. 

3.  The  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  task  itself  t.ust  be  controlled  for 
various  students.  Unfortunately,  planes  vary  widely  In  their  flying  char¬ 
acteristics  and  the  calibration  of  their  instruments.  Changes  in  wind* 
turbulence,  density,  and  visibility  tend  to  introduce  targe  differences  in 
the  difficulty  and  nature  of  the  iadi*  the  individual  is  called  upon  to 
perform. 

In  developing  the  specific  objective  measure  the  Pilot  Project  concen¬ 
trated  on  two  crucial  areas:  (1)  the  early  part  of  primary  training,  and 
(2)  instrument  flying.  The  early  part  of  primary  training  was  critical 
because  it  is  at  this  point  that  most  eliminations  occur.  Instrument  flying 
was  selected  because  of  its  increasing  importance  and  also  because  the 
use  of  instruments  adapts  itself  well  to  objective  measurement 

The  first  step  in  developing  standard  objective  measures  of  flying  skill 
was  the  determination  of  the  types  of  observation  which  check  pilots  could 
nuke  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  objectivity.  It  was  found  that  check 
pilots  could  agree  as  to  whether  the  air  speed  increased  or  decreased  by 
more  than  a  fixed  amount  over  a  specified  period  of  time,  or  during  a 
particular  maneuver.  In  general  they  were  found  to  agree  on  any  similar 
maximum  or  minimum  reading  of  instruments.  They  could  also  provide 
objective  records  as  to  whether  or  not  a  plane  “bounced  more  than  3  feet," 
“landed  in  the  first  third  of  the  field,"  or  whether  a  sufficient  angle  of 
bank  was  achieved  so  that  the  cabane  strut  was  parallel  with  the  horixon 
at  some  time  during  a  particular  turn. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  give  an  objective  report 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  student  “looked  around  at  least  SO  percent  of 
the  time."  “Satisfactory  ground  pattern,"  “maintains  altitude  in  turns," 
and  “excessive  use  of  the  throttle"  were  found  not  to  be  sufficiently  well 
defined  statements  to  enable  observers  to  give  an  objective  report.  On  the 
basis  of  considerable  informal  investigation  and  a  few  preliminary'  studies 
the  general  conditions  necessary  for  obtaining  an  objective  report  from  the 
check  pilot  were  quite  satisfactorily  determined. 

More  than  500  measures  of  flying  skill  were  experimentally  investigated 
at  the  various  levels  of  training.  In  developing  these  items  three  different 
methods  of  scoring  instrument  deviations  were  compared.  These  included 
(1)  the  time-sample  method  in  which  the  check  rider  read  the  deviations 
from  the  correct  altitude  heading,  etc.,  at  specified  intervals,  throughout 
the  maneuvers,  (2)  the  range  method  in  which  he  scored  the  difference 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  reading  on  an  instrument  during  the 
maneuvers,  and  (3)  the  limits  method  in  which  he  scored  the  single  largest 
deviation  (in  either  direction)  from  the  coned  reading.  In  all  three 
methods  the  observations  were  recorded  by  marking  on  diagrammatic 
representations  of  the  instruments. 
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It  «u  found  that  although  the  time-sample  method  had  a  higher  observer 
reliability,  it  did  not  have  a  higher  test-retest  reliability  or  higher  correla¬ 
tion  with  the  Instructor’s  grade  than  the  range  method.  Furthermore  the 
time-sample  method  was  harder  to  administer.  The  comparison  between  the 
range  method  and  the  limits  method  were  inconclusive  but  tended  to  favor 
the  range  method. 

The  neat  step  In  the  development  of  the  measures  proved  to  be  mote 
difficult.  This  was  the  matter  of  controlling  the  individual’s  interpretation 
of  the  task.  It  was  found,  for  example,  if  one  merely  asked  the  student  to 
a  steep  tuna  of  90  degrees  a»d  thrn  obtained  an  objective  record 
from  the  check  pilot  as  to  what  he  did,  a  very  unsatisfactory  measure  of  his 
ability  to  perform  a  steep  turn  was  likely  to  be  obtained.  Students  of  some 
instructors  would  use  an  angle  of  bank  of  between  30  and  45  degrees  in¬ 
stead  of  the  conventionally  accepted  60  degrees.  Some  would  stress  coordi¬ 
nation  and  avoidance  of  slips  and  skids,  others  would  stress  maintaining 
altitude  and  still  others  would  stress  making  erectly  a  90  degree  turn.  If 
the  scoring  system  placed  greatest  weight  on  gain  or  loss  of  altitude  many 
students  were  unfairly  scored  because  they  could  easily  have  controlled 
altitude  belter  if  they  had  realized  that  that  was  the  main  element  of  the 
maneuver. 

After  considerable  work  with  this  particular  maneuver,  an  Hem  was 
developed  which  penalized  the  students  one  point  for  each  20  feet  gained 
or  lost  from  the  starting  altitude  during  the  maneuver  and  which  also  pro¬ 
vided  two  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  failure  in  either  of  which  meant  a  zero 
score  on  the  whole  maneuver,  The  first  condition  was  that  the  student 
reach  a  60  degree  bank  in  each  turn  as  indicated  by  the  cabane  strut  being 
parallel  with  the  horizon  and  the  second  condition  was  that  the  final  roll¬ 
out  should  be  within  plus  or  minus  45  degrees  of  the  starting  heading.  The 
important  consideration  was  found  to  be  that  the  student  know  precisely 
what  the  scoring  system  was  so  that  variations  in  the  task  which  he  set  lor 
himself  and  in  bis  approach  to  this  particular  maneuver  would  be  minimized 
as  much  as  possible. 

Developing  items  in  which  the  task  would  be  stated  so  objectively  that 
the  students  would  all  interpret  the  taA  similarly  and  attempt  the  maneu¬ 
ver  in  such  a  way  that  their  true  relative  ability  to  perform  thW  maneuver 
in  comparison  with  the  other  students  was  reflected  in  their  score  was  found 
to  be  very  difficult.  However,  very  substantial  progress  was  in  con¬ 
structing  such  items.  s 

It  was  only  after  the  first  two  steps  had  been  fairly  adequately  carried 
out  for  a  large  number  of  items  that  the  very  great  influence  of  the  third 
source  of  variation— the  variation  in  condition  of  the  plane  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  and  in  weather  conditions— was  fully  recognized.  Studies  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  scores  on  objective  check  rides  made  on  the  same  day  in  the  ***** 
plane  by  a  particular  student  and  the  relative  lark  of  agreement  between 
the  check  rides  made  by  the  same  student  in  a  different  plane  on  the  follow- 
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tag  day  or  the  following  week  made  it  very  dear  that  for  certain  type*  of 
measures,  equipment,  weather,  and  probably  variations  in  the  individual'* 
ability  Itself  were  such  as  largely  tj  obscure  differences  in  the  individual 
ability  of  students. 

Fortunately  this  was  not  true  of  all  types  of  measures.  An  objective  check 
ride  of  single-engine  instrument  flying  skill  at  the  basic  level  of  flying  train¬ 
ing  prepared  and  tried  out  by  personnel  of  the  Pilot  Project  in  September 
1945  showed  a  substantial  amount  of  agreement  between  total  scores  tor 
the  same  standard  check  ride  given  on  successive  days  by  different  difrfV 
pilots.  The  correlation  coefficient  between  these  semes  fur  55  students  sti 
0.46.  The  correlation  between  the  sura  of  the  total  scores  on  the  81-ilem 
scale  for  the  2  check  rides  and  an  over -all  rating  of  instrument-flying  pro¬ 
ficiency  made  immediately  before  these  rides  by  the  student's  instructor 
was  0.51  for  the  same  group  of  students.  Thiic  figuies  provide  good  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  feasible  to  develop  a  reliable  and  valid  objective  scale  of 
instrument  flying  skilL 

It  is  believed  that  very  important  progress  has  been  made  toward  devel¬ 
oping  satisfactory  objective  measures  of  flying  skill.  Further  research  In 
this  area  should  make  it  possible  to  develop  practical  measures  for  stand¬ 
ardization  and  use  in  all  pilot-training  schools. 


Tents  of  Flying  Information* 


It  was  found  very  early  that  there  were  practically  no  eliminations  In 
pilot  training  schools  for  reasons  other  than  flying  deficiencies.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  sometimes  held  over  because  of  deficiencies  in  academic  ground- 
school  courses  but  rarely  were  they  eliminated  for  such  deficiencies.  This 
led  to  an  emphasis  on  the  aquisitinn  of  flying  skill  both  in  training  and  in 
prediction  of  success  as  a  military  pilot.  Later  studies,  particularly  those 
carried  on  in  combat  theaters,  emphasized  the  importance  of  judgment  and 
flying  tafor-nation  in  the  pilot’s  combat  work.  Objective  tests  of  flying 
information  of  the  multiple  choice  types  were  prepared  by  the  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Research  Project  (Pilot)  to  select  pilots  for  special  assignments  such 
as  lead-crew  commanders  or  instructor  training.  In  developing  these  tests, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  cover  points  of  information  which  were  important 
for  the  pilot  to  know  in  carrying  out  his  operational  assignments,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  were  adequately  covered  in  the  training-school 
curriculum. 

The  increasing  emphasis  on  instrument  flying  led  the  Pilot  Project  to 
develop  a  test  of  Pilot  Instrument  Flying  Information  in  cooperation  with 
the  AAF  Instrument  Flying  Standardization  Board.  A  150-item  multiple 
choice  test  was  prepared  including  items  relating  to  principles  of  operation 
and  limits  of  the  flight  instruments,  radio-compass  operation  and  proced¬ 
ures,  AAF  instrument-approach  system,  radio  range,  flight  rules,  instrument 
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procedures,  instrument-flying  proukms,  weather  fronts,  thunder  storms,  king, 
wind,  fog,  atmospheric  stability,  weather  rtporta,  flight  planning,  weather 
naps,  weather  flight  procedures,  and  Judgment  based  on  these  facts. 

Use  of  this  test  was  established  by  the  AAF  Training  Command  as  one  of 
the  requirements  fur  securing  an  instrument  card  which  author  lied  the  pilot 
to  fly  under  instrument  conditions. 

STUDIES  or  NAVIGATOR  PROFICIENCY4 


Evaluation  of  Grading  Procedure* 

Unlike  the  pilot  training  school,  the  navigator  training  school  gave  sub¬ 
stantial  weight  to  ground-school  grades  to  determine  whether  an  individual 
should  be  eliminated  or  graduated.  Tartly  for  this  reason  it  appears  that 
final  grades  in  navigation  schools  were  much  more  reliable  than  grades  in 
pilot  training  schools.  A  study  of  reliability  of  grades  for  303  graduates  of 
class  44-2  at  Selman  Field  indicated  a  fair  degree  of  reliability  for  measures 
entering  into  the  final  grade.  These  reliability  coefficients  were:  for  lec¬ 
ture  grade  based  on  daily  dass-room  per  ormance,  0.82;  for  examination 
grade  based  on  weekly  examination,  0.90;  and  for  flight-mission  grade  based 
on  approximately  20  navigation  missions,  0.72.  In  all  cases  these  coefficients 
were  obtained  by  comparing  grades  obtained  on  odd  weeks  with  grades  ob¬ 
tained  on  even  weeks  and  using  the  usual  formula  to  correct  for  the  full 
length  of  the  course. 

In  this  same  group,  the  flight  final  average  grade  correlated  with  the  lec¬ 
ture  final  average  to  the  extent  of  0,46  and  with  the  examination  final  aver¬ 
age  to  the  extent  of  0.49.  The  lecture  final  average  and  the  examination 
final  average  correlated  0.78, 

Two  points  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  these  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cients.  First,  some  of  the  measures,  particularly  the  flight  and  lecture  grades, 
tended  to  be  subjective  in  nature.  Therefore,  since  they  were  made  in  many 
instances  on  odd  and  even  weeks  by  the  same  instructor,  they  tend  to  give 
an  overestimate  of  the  agreement  of  these  grades  with  a  really  independent 
appraisal.  The  second  point  is  that  the  three  types  of  grades  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  truly  independent  for  the  same  reason.  The  instructors  usually 
were  informed  of  previous  examination  grades  at  the  time  the  other  grade* 
were  assigned  and  were  probably  influenced  by  this  knowledge. 

Since  recommendations  for  elimination  of  students  tended  to  be  made  co  - 
the  average  about  the  sixth  week,  the  actual  reliabilities  of  the  grades  on 
which  the  decision  to  eliminate  or  continue  students  were  made  were  much 
lower  than  those  previously  cited.  The  reliabilities  for  grades  at  the  time  ol 
elimination  were  estimated  to  be  approximately  as  follows:  lecture  grades, 
0.67;  examination  grades  0.80;  and  flight  grades,  0.40. 

The  Psychulugical  Research  Project  (Navigator)  cooperated  with  the 
Research  and  Development  Department  of  the  AAF  Instructors  School  in 
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developing  a  new  flight-mission  grading  system.  This  new  system  standard¬ 
ized  procedures  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  had  been  true  formerly.  Aftef 
C3fh  Sight  check  the  instructors  dircuss-.d  the  flight  and  agreed  upon  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  for  the  particular  mission.  The  students'  logs  were  anal¬ 
yzed  In  considerable  detail  and  graded  according  to  a  standard  grading  form* 
Unfortunately,  no  studies  of  this  new  grading  system  have  been  made,  since 
it  was  not  installed  at  Sc  1  man  Field  until  August  1945. 

Objective  Aerial  Measure*  of  Navigation  Skill 

The  preceding  discussion  has  indicated  that  for  navigation  training  just 
as  Jor  pilot  naming  there  wa»  iu>  important  need  for  objective  measure*  of 
the  navigator’s  skill  as  shown  on  flying  missions.  To  meet  this  need.  Psycho¬ 
logical  Research  Project  (Navigator)  dcvelojwd  procedures  for  obtaining 
objective  measures  of  flight  performance  in  the  dead-reckoning  phase  of  air 
navigation.  Dead- reckoning  was  chosen  since  it  is  basic  to  all  other  phase* 
of  navigation* 

In  general,  the  problem  of  developing  objective  measures  for  measuring 
the  flight  performance  of  navigators  involves  the  same  problems  of  control 
of  the  sources  of  error  as  were  encountered  in  developing  objective  measure* 
for  pilots.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  navigator's  task  it  was  possible  in 
this  case,  however,  to  require  that  the  navigator  make  a  complete  record  of 
his  work  in  the  form  of  a  log  which  could  then  be  evaluated  after  the  mission 
was  completed.  Thus,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
work  dune  by  the  individual  navigator  and  what  was  needed  Was  a  standard 
for  comparison  indicating  precisely  how  his  record  would  read  had  he  done 
perfect  work  all  the  way  through. 

In  this  situation  also,  there  was  the  problem  of  controding  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  task  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  navigator.  Finally,  there  was  the  same  general  problem  of 
the  variation  introduced  by  differences  in  plums,  instrument  characteristics, 

pilot,  weather  conditions,  and  so  forth.  t 

In  order  to  have  a  standard  for  comparing  students'  logs  which  would 
apply  to  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  also  in  order  to  control  air  condi¬ 
tions  as  much  as  possible,  a  procedure  was  developed  for  flying  missions  in 
formation.  By  flying  formations  in  which  the  planes  were  reasonably  dose 
together,  all  40  students  in  one  flight  would  be  flown  over  the  same  course  at 
the  same  speed  and  under  the  same  weather  conditions.  To  standardize  stu¬ 
dent  procedure  as  much  as  possible,  explicit  instructions  were  given  to  the 
students  before  each  flight  mission  and  the  instructions  were  repeated  before 

take-off.  ,  . 

The  students  performed  “follow-the-pilot"  procedure*  throughout  tbe  mb- 

sion  and  made  S-minute  entries  of  instrument  readings  m  their  log*.  «  mds 
on  two  headings  were  computed  after  each  turn.  The  dead-rtx  lo¬ 

tions  which  were  required  for  each  turn  were  determined  using  o  ow 
pilot"  procedure*.  Compass  deviations  were  obtained  by  astro<ompass  on 
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each  beading.  On  the  imsl  teg  of  the  iniuioa  (hi,  student  precomputed  a  dead- 
reckoning  position  tor  35  minutes  after  the  turn.  Thirty  minutes  after  the 
turn  he  nude  out  an  Altcr-Ccurse  Slip  and  handed  it  to  the  pilot.  The 
Alter-Course  Slip  contained  spaces  in  which  the  student  filled  in  his  dtad- 
redioning  pir.it ion  computed  for  35  minutes  after  the  turn,  the  magnetic 
heading  from  his  deed-reckoning  jKwitioa  to  deslmaljun,  the  ground  speed 
for  his  new-  heading,  and  the  estimated  time  of  arrival  at  destination  on  this 
new  heading,  By  accomplishing  these  requirements  the  student  was  in  es¬ 
sence  shifting  from  “follow"  to  “direet-the-pflat"  navigation. 

To  obtain  standards  with  which  to  compare  the  students*  records,  experi- 
enuU  If. id  *i*.1g;*ers  rode  in  the  lead  ship  of  each  formation.  These  nsvtga- 
tors  directed  the  lead  ship  (and  the  formation)  over  tU  intended  course. 
These  lead  navigators  kept  precise  logs  for  use  as  standards  for  grading  the 
students’ logs.  Approximately  150  students  were  flown  on  12  formation  mis¬ 
sions  during  October  and  November  of  1944. 

It  was  found  possible  to  standardize  the  course,  the  speed,  and  of  course 
the  weather  was  the  same  for  the  various  ships  in  the  formation  which  flew 
together  over  the  c nurse.  Similarly,  the  techniques  employed  by  the  students 
were  sufficiently  uniform  to  constitute  no  great  problem  in  obtaining  an  ub 
jcclive  evaluation  of  their  performance.  The  development  of  precise  stand¬ 
ards  with  which  to  compare  the  students'  logs  proved  more  difficult  than  was 
anticipated.  In  some  instances  the  readings  and  computations  of  the  lead 
navigators  were  considerably  at  variance  with  those  obtained  by  the  student* 
or  by  the  project's  observers  and  supplemental  data  bad  to  be  applied  to 
establish  the  standard*. 

By  scoring  each  leg  of  the  mission  in  such  a  way  that  errors  on  one  leg 
did  not  affect  errors  on  another,  four  independent  samples  of  performance 
were  obtained  under  the  conditions  of  the  mission.  The  methods  used  also 
provided  a  separate  record  of  error  with  respect  to  each  of  the  navigational 
tasks  which  made  it  possible  to  analyse  the  components  of  the  task  of  navi¬ 
gation.  By  comparing  errors  made  by  students  on  legs  one  and  four  with 
those  made  by  the  same  students  on  legs  two  and  three,  coefficients  of  *•  s- 
bQity  were  obtained  for  the  various  navigation  entries.  Appreciable  reliability 
coefficients  were  found  for  such  measures  as  true  air  speed,  drift,  deviation, 
and  dlstante-off  for  the  various  legs  of  a  single  mission.  However,  in  the  first 
study  the  coefficients  obtained  by  comparing  errors  on  one  mission  with  errors 
on  another  mission  tended  to  be  around  zero,  with  a  large  proportion  of  them 
negative. 

Aa  a  dysis  of  the  result*  indicated  that  a  substantial  amount  of  variation 
in  errors  was  associated  with  the  plane  used.  The  drift  meter  used  also 
seemed  to  contribute  to  the  student’s  accuracy  score.  On  the  other  hand, 
position  in  formation  did  not  seem  to  be  of  any  importance.  The  procedure* 
were  redesigned  to  make  use  of  larger  planes,  TC-47‘s,  which  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  an  observer  to  accompany  each  group.  The  alignment  of  the  drift 
meter  was  made  the  responsibility  of  the  students  who  were  to  use  them.  Each 
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student  was  also  made  responsible  for  obtaining  klx  own  readings  with  the 
astro-compa-ss.  Those  changes  and  a  generally  more  rigorous  control  of  posi¬ 
tion  were  expected  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  measure  obtained  by  the 
individual 

An  analysis  of  the  results  obtained  by  students  on  missions  Sown  from 
May  to  September  1945  indicated  that  some  improvement  had  probably  bees 
effected.  This  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  tendency  for  the  students 
to  make  errors  in  obtaining  drift-oa-course  and  in  obtaining  true  ah  speed 
tended  to  show  a  small  amount  of  consistency  from  one  mission  to  another. 
On  the  other  band,  deviation  showed  only  a  very  small  amount  of  con¬ 
sistency  and  distance-off  showed  practically  no  consistency  from  one  mission 
to  another. 

Although  the  very  narrow  range  of  individual  differences  hi  ability  to  do 
navigational  tasks  could  be  expected  to  reduce  the  coefficients  of  reliability 
or  consistency  found  in  this  type  of  study,  these  studies  indicate  both  the 
need  and  the  difficulty  of  evaluating  an  individual’s  proficiency  in  actually 
carrying  out  the  as  a  navigator  on  a  flying  mission.  It  is  dear  that  much 
additional  research  on  the  nature  of  the  navigator's  task  is  required  before 
procedures  currently  in  use  for  selection  and  training  cun  be  precisely  cvalu- 
xJ.  The  studies  just  described  defined  the  problem  and  indicated  some  of 
the  most  promising  procedures  for  the  solution  oi  the  many  specific  prob¬ 
lems  arising.  Further  research  along  these  lines  should  make  possible  the 
development  of  procedures  for  a  standardized  objective  evaluation  of  navi¬ 
gational  skill. 

TESTS  FOR  USE  ON  THE  GROUND 

As  previously  indicated,  much  more  attention  was  paid  in  navigation  train¬ 
ing  schools  to  abilities  which  could  be  performed  on  the  ground  than  was  the 
case  in  pilot  training.  Tire  Psychological  Research  Project  (Navigator)  de¬ 
veloped  a  series  of  ground  measures  consisting  of  a  special  printed  test,  a 
niutioo-picluie  test,  a  photographic  test  of  pilotage,  and  an  Instrument  phase 
check. 

For  the  puriKtsc  of  selecting  superior  navigators  to  be  placed  with  superior 
personnel  in  the  other  specialties  as  potential  lead  crews  for  operational 
training,  a  printed  test  of  navigator  proficiency  was  prepared.  Emphasis  was 
placed  upon  tlae  aspects  of  navigation  related  to  flight.  Photographs  and 
diagrams  of  aircraft  instruments  were  used  to  make  the  problems  as  realistic 
as  possible  and  diagrams,  tables,  and  work  sheets  requiring  the  individual 
to  perform  a  complete  unit  of  a  navigational  procedure  were  used.  This 
printed  test  required  three  hours  and  was  designed  to  emphasize  those  as¬ 
pects  of  navigational  skill  most  needed  in  actual  combat  operations.  The 
intercorrelations  obtained  on  the  several  parts  of  this  test  were  very  low. 
Only  2  of  the  36  intercorrelatiuns  for  the  nine  parts  were  above  0J0. 

The  correlations  of  students'  scores  on  this  test  with  ground  and  flight- 
mission  grades  were  found  to  be  very  low.  These  coefficients  were  ow 
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CJO  lor  a  uuipk  of  74  graduating  cadets.  This  tends  to  confirm  the  point 
raised  earlier  that  the  agreement  between  the  various  subjective  grades 
was  probably  spuriously  high. 

A  tentative  form  of  a  pilotage  test  using  still  photographs  was  prepared, 
la  this  toil  the  navigation  student  was  asked  to  view  a  picture  for  one  min¬ 
ute  and  be  was  then  ipseft  50  jjrcuatW  to  locate  the  position  of  this  picture  on 
A  ntsp  And  mark,  the  corresponding  letter  on  his  answer  sheet.  A  number  of 
pictures  were  shown  in  this  way  with  each  succeeding  picture  representing 
A  position  a  certain  cumber  of  minutes  flight  from  the  last  picture.  After 
several  trials  of  this  sort,  a  new  series  of  pictures  involving  a  different  mapped 
Area  WAS  presented.  Although  this  test  was  r.cVcr  evaluated  it  appeared  to 
the  navigators  who  examined  it  and  took  it  that  it  was  a  fairly  good  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  task  of  pilotage  as  encountered  by  the  navigator  on  a  flight 
mission. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Psychological  Test  Film  Unit  the  Psychological 
Research  Project  (Navigator)  developed  a  motion  picture  test  known  as  the 
Navigation  Proficiency  Test— Map  Reading  and  Dead-Reckoning.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  film  for  this  test  was  taken  from  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet  with  the 
camera  tipped  slightly  forward  so  that  a  view  of  the  terrain  directly  below 
And  slightly  ahead  of  the  plane  would  be  included. 

Under  these  conditions  the  film  gave  a  view  of  the  terrain  about  4  miles 
wide.  Supcrimi>osed  on  the  lower  part  of  this  terrain  view  were  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  navigation  instruments  so  the  examinee  could  perform  dead- 
reckoning  navigation  or  pilotage  navigation.  The  instruments  gave  compass 
beading,  indicated  air  speed,  and  drift  correction  while  numbers  appeared  on 
the  film  giving  altitude  and  temperature. 

On  the  basis  of  certain  preliminary  tryouts  it  appeared  that  the  reliability 
of  this  test  comparing  first  half  with  second  half  was  very  low.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  accumulative  nature  of  errors  during  an  entire  half  of  the 
test.  Like  the  pilotage  test  the  motion-picture  test  did  not  present  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  portion  of  the  terrain  to  permit  an  unrestricted  view  around  the 
plane  and  this  tended  tn  make  pilotage  difficult.  There  were  also  certain 
technical  difficulties  such  as  the  tendency  for  the  terrain  to  move  jerkily  under 
the  grid  lines  and  for  the  markings  on  the  air  speed  meter  to  appear  hazy. 
U  is  believed,  however,  that  the  technique  is  a  promising  one  and  should  be 
further  exploited. 


STUDIES  OF  BOMBARDIER  PROFICIENCY  MEASURES 
Studies  of  Bombing  Circular  Error* 

In  previous  sections  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  bombardier  elimination 
rate  was  much  smaller  than  that  in  either  pitot  training  or  navigation  train¬ 
ing.  Most  studies  of  the  relation  between  graduation-elimination  and  other 
criteria  indicated  that  this  measure  was  not  one  in  which  a  great  deal  of  con- 
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fidence  could  be  placed.  The  criterion  which  appeared  to  be  a!  mu»i  import¬ 
ance  for  use  in  measuring  bombardiers’  proficiency  cither  b  connection  with 
selection  experiments  or  training  experiments  was  the  circular  error  of  the 
bombs  dropped  by  the  individual  bombardier  students.  Ordinarily  the  bom¬ 
bardier  dropped  at  least  ISO  bombs  during  his  training  in  the  AAF  Training 
Command  schools.  This  measure  showed  .very  little  relation  to  either  final 
grades  or  records  of  graduation-elimination, 

A  number  of  studies  were  made  of  the  reliability  of  the  circular  error  score. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  fair  agreement  between  the  error  scores  for  odd 
and  even  releases  on  the  same  mission.  However,  the  relations  between  the 
circular  errors  made  on  different  missions  were  uniformly  quite  low.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  all  of  the  studies  on  different  samples  which  were  available  la  the 
files  at  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forts  are  shown  in  table  S.S,  The  weighted 
average  for  these  reliability  coefficients,  which  is  0.18,  is  quite  low.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  bombing  circular  error  as  obtained  in  the  Training  Command 
has  a  correlation  of  only  0,42  with  the  circular  error  which  would  be  obtained 
from  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  similar  bombing  missions.  This  latter 
value,  therefore,  represents  the  highest  value  a  correlation  coefficient  between 
this  criterion  and  an  aptitude  test  or  any  other  independent  measure  could 
reach.  If  one  of  the  air-crew  classification  tests  had  a  correlation  with  the 
average  circular  error  obtained  from  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  bomb¬ 
ing  missions  equal  to  0.40,  the  correlation  of  this  lest  with  the  circular  error 
scores  ordinarily  obtained  in  bombardier  schools  would  be  0.17. 

Several  studies  were  nude  in  an  effort  to  determine  which  factors  other 
thin  the  bombardier’s  ability  were  Influencing  the  circular  errors  in  order 
that  these  extraneous  factors  could  be  controlled  so  that  the  circular  error 
would  more  accurately  reflect  the  ability  of  the  individual  bombardier.  Stud¬ 
ies  of  San  Angelo  records  indicated  that  differences  which  could  not  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  basis  of  chance  variations  were  obtained  for  different  alti¬ 
tudes,  different  rated  degrees  of  turbulence,  different  bombing  ranges,  differ¬ 
ent  bomb  sights  (specifically  the  M-7  and  the  >1-9),  between  practice  and 
record  missions,  and  between  day  and  night  pr3dict  missions.  The  differ¬ 
ences  due  to  drift,  temperature,  barometric  pressure,  ground  speed,  and  later 
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as  compared  to  earlier  releases  vu  each  mission  were  suffiden tly  small  to  have 
been  merely  sampling  fluctuations. 

In  a  study  of  Victorville  bombing  records  the  factors  found  to  be  impor* 
taut  in  influencing  average  circular  error  were:  altitude,  bombardier,  pilot, 
sight  number,  mission  number,  time  of  Impact,  time  for  sighting,  drift  angle, 
flight  type  (M-7  or  D-&),  and  typ*  of  mission  (whether  combat  or  record). 
Thc&c  investigators  reported  that  the  following  factors  appeared  not  to  con¬ 
tribute  significantly  to  the  circular  error  scores:  plane  number,  trail,  temper¬ 
ature,  target  number,  release  number,  change  of  dropping  angle,  compass 
reading,  track,  and  approach  control.  In  a  later  study,  reported  in  Septem¬ 
ber  104i,  it  was  found  that  when  the  effect  ef  altitude  was  Controlled  the  fol¬ 
lowing  factors  no  longer  appeared  related  to  circular  error:  target  number, 
temperature,  true  air  speed,  time  of  impact,  time  for  sighting,  ground  speed, 
and  drift  angle. 

Under  wartime  training  conditions  it  was  not  possible  to  standardize  the 
training  situation  well  enough  to  control  the  effects  on  the  bombardier’s  cir¬ 
cular  error  of  these  many  extraneous  factors  sufficiently  well  so  that  the  circu¬ 
lar  error  would  be  a  reliable  indicator  of  his  bombing  skill.  Therefore  the 
Psychological  Research  Project  (Bombardier)  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  time  developing  proficiency  tests  including  both  printed  tests  using 
objective  multiple  choice  test  items  and  aerial  checks  utilizing  check  lists 
and  similar  observations  and  ratings.  These  are  described  in  the  next  section. 


Other  Proficiency  Measures* 

In  the  summer  of  1944,  Psychological  Research  Project  (Bombardier) 
tried  out  several  preliminary  forms  of  an  aerial  phase  check.  In  the  first 
form  the  examiner  was  asked  to  rate  the  performance  for  each  of  a  number  of 
items  on  a  scale  from  one  to  five.  These  subjective  ratings  turned  out  to  be 
inadequate  because  of  difficulties  usually  associated  with  such  ratings  and  it 
was  decided  to  attempt  to  make  the  items  more  objective  in  their  scoring. 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience  a  new  form  was  developed  and  this  filial 
phase  check  was  supplied  to  the  schools  and  to  the  Bombardier  Standardiza¬ 
tion  Board  in  Xovemlrfr  1944,  After  some  revision  this  was  published  in 
February  194S  as  the  Standardized  Bombardier  Phase  Check — Air.  All  items 
on  this  form  were  scored  either  as  plus,  minus,  or  zero.  Most  of  the  items  on 
this  particular  check  were  points  of  procedure  which  the  observer  recorded  as 
having  been  done  or  not  done.  These  included  such  items  as  “check  bomb 
bay  doors",  “set-in  trail  (one  mil  error  from  No.  5  allowed’’,)  “solve  for 
sighting  angle  on  E-6B",  and  “locate  target.” 

This  final  phase  check  was  used  extensively  in  checking  instructors,  super¬ 
visors,  and  cadets  in  the  various  schools  by  the  Bombardier  Training  Stand¬ 
ardization  Board.  It  was  generally  accepted  by  both  schools  and  the  board 
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as  a  useful  taamloing  device.  In  early  studies  the  reliability  of  the  profi¬ 
ciency  check  was  found  to  be  quite  low.  In  later  samples  in  which  two  differ* 
e-m  checking  groups  administered  the  proficiency  check  to  the  same  seventy 
individuals  with  considerable  time  intervening,  a  reliability  coefficient  of  0.46 
was  obtained. 

Reports  from  combat  theaters  stressed  the  importance  of  target  identifi¬ 
cation  for  bombardiers  in  practical  operating  situations.  The  aerial  phase 
check  included  the  idtaUficMioa  of  sis  check  points,  an  initial  point,  and  a 
target  on  each  3-  or  4-hour  mission.  However,  the  missions  varied  in  diffi¬ 
culty,  depending  upon  the  terrain  flown  over,  the  familiarity  of  the  examinee 
with  that  terrain,  the  weather,  and  the  amount  of  wind  tending  to  blow  the 
aircraft  off  course. 

It  was  therefore  proposed  that  a  motion-picture  test  which  could  include 
a  large  number  of  targets  and  check  points  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  of  known  difficulties  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  measures  for 
evaluating  bombardiers  on  this  important  aspect  of  their  work.  This  was 
considered  especially  important  for  potential  lead  bombardiers  and  work  was 
therefore  begun  in  the  spring  of  1945  on  the  development  of  such  a  test-  The 
Psychological  Research  Project  {Bombardier)  collaborated  with  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Test  Film  Unit  in  the  preparation  of  this  tot. 

In  August  1945  after  only  seven  target  identification  runs  (comprising 
25  items)  had  been  filmed  over  strategic  targets  on  the  scale  model  of  Japan, 
production  was  stopped  because  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  These  seven 
runs  together  wi:  ‘ntroductory  titles  and  blank  film  in  place  of  briefing 
frames  were  edh.d  „nd  spliced  together  to  provide  with  an  accompanying 
script,  a  sample  form  of  this  type  of  test.  No  evaluation  of  its  effectiveness 
has  been  accomplished  to  date. 

The  Psychological  Research  Project  (Bombardier)  prepared  a  printed 
Bombardier  Proficiency  Test  in  the  fall  of  1944.  This  was  used  extensively 
to  provide  a  single  objective  command-wide  means  of  evaluating  individual 
cadets.  It  was  also  used  to  compare  instructors  and  cadets  at  various  schools. 

This  examination  used  charts,  maps,  tables,  diagrams,  and  photographs 
very  extensively  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  pro¬ 
viding  realistic  tasks  in  printed  multiple-choice  form  to  the  students.  The 
correlation  between  the  score  on  the  Bombardier  Prouciency  Test,  Form  B, 
and  ground-school  average  for  more  than  500  cases  was  found  to  1*  approxi¬ 
mately  0.57. 


STUDIES  IN  PROFICIENCY  OF  FLIGHT  ENGINEERS1 


The  position  of  flight  engineer  for  the  B-29  superfortress  was  one  of  tbe 
last  air-crew  specialties  to  be  established.  Psychological  research  on  this 
specialty  was  not  begun  until  September  1944  when  a  detachment  from  Psy- 
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chcbgical  Research  Unit  No.  2  nude  field  trip#  to  Second-Air-Farce  and 
Training-Command  stations  specialising  in  B-29  training. 

The  study  of  proficiency  measures  followed  the  pattern  for  most  other 
air -crew  special  ties.  Preliminary  investigations  indicated  that  the  gradua¬ 
tion -elimination  criterion  of  the  proficiency  of  Sight  engineers  was  not  a 
useful  oat  because  elimination  rates  at  all  flight-engineer  schools  were  ex¬ 
tremely  low.  The  large  demand  for  trained  Sight  engineers  made  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  practically  every  man  in  training  complete  training. 

Turning  to  ground-school  grades  it  was  found  that  these  were  generally 
based  on  both  performance  tests  and  objective  examinations  of  the  short- 
AnSwef  type.  Grades  in  the  separate  courses  in  both  the  preflight  engineer 
school  at  Amarillo  and  in  the  flight-engineer  school  which  was  located  first 
at  Lowry  and  later  at  Hondo  tended  to  correlate  with  each  other  to  the  extent 
of  0.20  to  0.50.  For  a  sample  of  747  men  the  correlation  between  the  final 
grade  at  the  preflight  engineer  school  at  Amarillo  and  the  final  school  grade 
at.  the  flight-engineer  school  at  Lowry  was  .60.  This  agreement  suggested 
a  fair  degree  of  reliability  in  the  final  grades  of  both  schools. 

Early  investigation  of  criteria  of  proficiency  in  flight  indicated  that  these 
measures,  which  were  usually  ratings  made  at  the  end  of  the  particular  flight, 
were  probably  not  very  satisfactory.  In  one  study  at  Lowry  Field  the  corre¬ 
lation  between  flight  ratings  and  ground  cruise-control  grades  was  found  to 
be  0.13  for  188  students.  Since  both  of  these  measures  were  intended  to  indi¬ 
cate  cruise-control  proficiency  and  since  the  ground  cruise-control  grades  had 
been  found  to  have  a  fair  degree  of  reliability,  doubt  was  cast  on  the  flight 
ratings. 

This  and  other  studies  led  the  personnel  of  the  Psychological  Research 
Project  (Flight  Engineer)  to  develop  a  daily  check  list  to  be  used  in  the  air 
by  the  instructor  to  evaluate  student  proficiency  in  flight.  This  check  list 
was  put  into  use  in  the  transition  school  at  Maxwell  Field  in  April  1945.  The 
marks  from  these  check  lists  were  converted  to  normalized  standard  scores 
and  were  found  to  have  significant  correlations  with  records  of  Amarillo  pre¬ 
flight  engineer  final  grades  and  Lowry  flight-engineer  school  final  grades. 
For  a  sample  of  224  cases  the  correlation  coefficients  were  0.27  and  0.26 
respectively. 

For  use  at  stations  giving  R-29  operational  training  to  crews  a  flight-engi¬ 
neer  descriptive  rating  scale  was  developed.  The  agreement  between  ratings 
made  by  two  instructors  on  this  descriptive  rating  scale  for  180  students  at 
six  different  stations  was  found  to  be  about  0,60.  These  ratings  were  made  by 
the:  regular  instructors  and  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  they  may  have 
depended  on  subjective  reputation  factors.  The  flight-engineer  instructors 
in  operational  training  schools  regarded  this  descriptive  rating  scale  as  a  very 
promising  device. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1945  a  Flight  Engineer  Proficiency  Test 
was  developed  primarily  to  be  used  in  selection  of  flight  engineers  for  B-29 
lead  crews.  The  final  form  of  the  test  consisted  of  two  booklets.  The  first 
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booklet  contained  102  verbal  Items  and  48  diagram  Items.  The  verbal  ques- 
tions  sampled  knowledge  of  information  and  procedures  while  the  diagram 
items  showed  the  diagram  of  particular  pieces  of  equipment  or  system  and 
asked  the  student  to  indicate  by  selecting  one  of  five  numbers  where  to  look 
for  trouble  under  certain  circumstances  or  which  control  lever  to  use  to  rec¬ 
tify  a  specific  situation.  The  second  booklet  included  items  testing  judg¬ 
ment  regarding  general  theoretical  aspects  of  cruise  control,  cruise-control 
computational  problems,  and  problems  to  be  solved  by  use  of  the  flight-pro¬ 
gress  chart  and  cruise-control  chart.  Although  this  test  was  ^ 

late  in  the  war  for  a  comprehensive  evaluation,  tryout  on  of 

students  at  Hondo  flight-engineer  school  indicated  that  the  scores  oa  the 
test  were  substantially  correlated  with  final  grades  in  both  the  preflight 
engineer  school  at  Amarillo  and  to  a  somewhat  less  degree  with  the 
flight-engineer  final  grade. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  RADAR 
OBSERVER  PROFICIENCY11 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  flight-engineer  psychological  research,  research 
on  radar-observer  training  at  Langley  Field  was  initiated  in  September  1944. 
Also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flight-engineer  training  program,  ibis  was  just  at 
the  time  that  the  A\F  was  greatly  expanding  training  of  radar  observers  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  B-29  crew-training  program.  Some  exploratory  work 
had  been  done  with  respect  to  radar-observer  selection  and  training  prior  to 
this  time  and  the  Director  of  the  Psychological  Research  Project  (Radar 
Observer)  had  just  returned  from  several  months  in  the  European  Theater 
of  Operations  where  most  of  his  time  had  been  spent  studying  the  problems 
of  selecting  and  training  personnel  to  use  radar  equipment  in  bombing- 
through-overcast  in  the  European  Theater. 

In  this  situation  also  the  graduation-elimination  criterion  for  judging  the 
success  of  radar  observers  was  of  no  practical  value  because  the  demand  by 
the  Operational  Air  Forces  for  radar  observers  was  so  great  as  to  prohibit 
the  failure  of  all  but  the  most  inferior  students.  The  rapid  expansion  ol 
training  necessitated  the  use  of  so  many  instructors  with  no  previous  teach¬ 
ing  experience  and  only  limited  motivation  for  this  assignment  that  it  was 
believed  that  instructor  grades  would  not  represent  a  reliable  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  training.  Because  of  tbe  rapid  expansion  of  the  program,  sufficient 
photographic  equipment  was  not  available  at  the  radar  training  stations  to 
make  it  possible  to  obtain  suitable  records  of  bombing  accu-*cy. 

For  these  reasons  tbe  Psychological  Research  Project  ''Iwdar  Observer) 
concentrated  a  large  portion  of  its  efforts  on  the  develop  meat  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  battery  of  standardized  proficiency  measures  to  be  used  in  all  of  the 
radar-observer  training  schools  to  provide  uniform  measures  of  proficiency. 

*Tb*u  Jiudirt  atr*  coodurtrd  by  S.  W.  Cool,  K.  R.  ViaSaua,  A.  II  llc-iorl,  S  C.  SuiU»»a.  K.  E. 
lahnvion,  11.  SaSrr,  S  L)  Mufiord.  A.  Bibcoti.  A.  S.  Arooii,  0.  M.  H-uincrt,  11  1.  Ku(X,  L  1  Fa»l-r, 
J  1),  Hrmev^y,  0.  D.  OOr Ji.  S.  liouirt,  L  C,  Ccftwnlof,  H.  H.  T.  P  kitu'u,  X.  G (if,  It  W, 
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This  battery  consisted  of  five  printed  proficiency  teats  and  six  individually 
administered  performance  checks.  Four  of  the  tests  were  used  at  intermedi- 
ate  points  in  the  course  to  measure  proficiency  in  specific  phases  of  training 
while  the  fifth  served  as  a  final  comprehensive  examination.  Four  of  the 
performance  checks  measured  proficiency  on  ground  trainers  while  two 
measured  aerial  performance.  One  of  these  latter  checks  was  administered 
half-way  through  aerial  training  and  the  other  served  as  a  final  check  on 
aerial  performance. 

The ‘printed  tests  utilized  two  types  of  item*,  both  of  which  were  in  the 
objective  multiple -choice  form.  One  type  consisted  of  verbal  questions  meas¬ 
uring  technical  information  and  the  other  type  required  the  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  duplicating  parts  of  a  student's  actual  job  as  a  radar  observer.  The 
reliability  coefficient  was  computed  for  only  one  of  the  printed  proficiency 
tests.  For  two  different  forms  of  the  final  examination  on  samples  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200  cases  each,  the  split-half  reliability  coefficients  corrected  for 
length  were  found  to  be  around  0.80. 

One  section  of  this  final  comprehensive  examination  was  designed  as  a 
simulated  radar-observer  bombing  mission.  This  section  consisted  of  inter¬ 
related  items  which  required  solution  of  navigational  and  bombing  problem* 
at  various  points  along  a  typical  mission  route.  A  full-scale  navigational 
chart  and  photographs  of  the  radar  scope  were  used  in  the  students’  compu¬ 
tations.  It  was  believed  that  by  this  procedure  organizational  abilities,  in¬ 
tegrative  aspects,  possibly  personal  habits  and  characteristics  important  for 
conducting  an  actual  mission  but  not  included  in  items  measuring  separate 
skills  could  be  tested. 

In  the  final  comprehensive  examination  there  were  among  the  various 
sections  three  sections  each  of  which  measured  one  of  the  skills  related  to 
the  total  task  of  this  simulated  mission.  It  was  found  that  when  comhined 
the  score  on  the  three  sections  measuring  separate  skills  correlated  with  the 
section  containing  the  simulated  mission  to  the  extent  indicated  by  a  corre¬ 
lation  of  0.32  for  one  sample  of  about  200  cases  and  aoproxlmately  0.60  for 
each  of  two  additional  samples  of  200  and  300  cases  respectively.  Since  the 
reliabilities  of  the  various  tests  are  not  known  it  is  not  possible  to  a  very 
satisfactory  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  unique  factors  are  measured  by 
the  section  on  the  simulated  mission.  * 

Although,  as  indicated  above,  accurate  measures  of  the  reliability  coeffi¬ 
cients  for  these  tests  were  lacking,  the  intercorrelations  of  the  various  printed 
tests  as  found  for  a  sample  of  190  cases  suggest  that  the  reliability  coefficients 
were  not  high.  Most  of  the  intercorrelations  between  the  separate  tests  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  0.3S.  For  the  subtests  on  one  of  the  fipal  examina¬ 
tions  the  intercorrelations  were  about  0.4S.  Correlations  with  performance 
checks  were  also  found  to  be  quite  low,  most  of  them  being  around  0.15. 

It  was  believed  that  these  low  reliability  coefficients  were  due  in  part  to 
the  use  of  interdependent  problem-solving  items.  This  interdependence  of 
items  has  the  unfortunate  characteristic  that  if  an  individual  misses  one  of 
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the  first  items  be  automatically  misses  the  whole  scries,  whereas  he  can  miss 
the  last  item  without  strious  penalty.  Expei icace  with  these  items  suggested 
that  the  organizational  and  sequential  aspects  could  be  retained  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  periodically  breaking  the  sequence  at  the  end  of  a  typical  scries  of 
items  and  supplying  information  for  starting  a  new  group  of  items.  Another 
device  found  useful  was  to  make  separate  items  out  of  intermediate  steps  in 
the  solution  of  a  problem.  As  in  other  examinations  prepared  fox  ah-crew 
specialties  extensive  use  was  made  of  maps,  diagrams,  pictures,  and  other 
materials  which  added  reality  to  the  problem*. 

As  indicated  previously,  six  standardized  performance  checks  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Psychological  Research  Project  (Radar  Observer).  These  in¬ 
cluded  checks  for  evaluating  student  proficiency  on  airborne  radar  missions, 
on  supersonic  trainer  missions,  and  on  the  classroom  radar  equipment  These 
<-Wk*  contained  statements  of  standard  conditions  under  which  the  check* 
were  to  be  administered.  Special  boards  of  examiners  were  trained  at  each 
radar  school  to  administer  these  checks. 

During  a  performance  check  given  on  the  supersonic  trainer  or  in  the  air, 
the  radar-observer  student  simply  flew  a  typical  mission.  To  achieve  as  much 
standardization  as  possible  the  missions  were  flown  over  certain  standard 
routes.  Standardized  directions  to  the  student  were  provided  and  the  ex¬ 
aminer  was  supplied  standardized  instructions  for  evaluating  performance 
in  terms  of  specific  items.  Although  the  examining  boards  were  trained  to 
administer  these  performance  checks,  adequate  control  of  the  individual 
judgment  and  competence  of  the  examiner  was  not  attained  according  to  the 
observations  of  the  aviation  psychologists.  The  correlation  between  the 
printed  proficiency  measures  and  the  performance  checks  were  found  to  be 
around  0.15  for  the  sample  of  190  cases  previously  referred  to. 

As  mentioned  before,  these  tests  were  used  throughout  all  radar  observer¬ 
training  schools  and  thus  provided  a  standardized  measurement  program. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  personnel  who  supervised  the  radar-observer  training 
schools,  the  introduction  of  these  examinations  bad  a  very  beneficial  effect 
un  the  quality  of  instruction  in  these  training  schools. 

As  radar-observer  training  became  better  established,  additional  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  became  available  so  that  during  the  last  few  months  of 
the  war  it  was  possible  to  make  studies  of  the  bombing  errors  of  student*  in 
radar -observer  training.  The  tv.o  principal  types  of  bombing  practice  were 
simulated  or  camera-bombing  missions,  which  were  the  most  frequent,  and 
missions  on  which  practice  bombs  were  dropped.  When  bombs  were  actually 
dropped,  the  procedure  for  recording  and  scoring  was  similar  to  that  used  in 
bombardier  training.  This  consisted  of  photographing  the  target  and  sur¬ 
rounding  terrain  at  the  moment  of  impact  of  the  bomb.  The  circular  error 
was  then  obtained  by  measuring  the  distance  on  the  photograph  between  the 
point  of  impact  and  the  center  of  the  target 

To  score  a  simulated  bomb  drop  a  series  of  veilica!  terrain  photographs 
were  -  *>ri  during  the  bomb  run.  From  these  photos  the  point  of  impact  of 
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the  simulated  release  was  plotted  sad  the  amount  of  error  was  scored.  Scor¬ 
ing  was  found  to  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  mosaic  photograph  including 
a  wider  area  than  any  of  the  single  photographs  taken  during  the  bomb  run. 
The  principal  limitations  of  this  type  of  scoring  of  simulated  missions  were 
deviations  from  vertical  alignment  of  cameras  caused  by  turbulence  and  in* 
adequate  visibility  due  iu  poor  weather.  It  was  possible  to  overcome  the  first 
difficulty  by  using  gyro-stabilised  cameras.  To  overcome  the  difficulties  due . 
to  look  of  visibility  a  method  was  developed  of  using  gun-laying  radar  to 
record  the  exact  position  of  the  plane  at  various  points  on  its  bombing  run 
and  at  the  moment  the  bombs  were  “released."  These  procedures  involved 
radio  liaison  between  the  aircraft  and  the  ground  radar  installation. 

Two  studies  were  made  of  the  reliability  coefficients  for  bombing  errors 
obtained  on  odd  and  even  missions.  For  a  sample  of  122  students  at  Boca 
Raton  a  coefficient  of  0.19  was  obtained,  which  indicates  a  reliability  for  the 
total  number  of  bomb  releases  equal  to  OJ1.  In  a  similar  sample  of  372  stu¬ 
dents  at  Victorville  a  correlation  between  odd  and  even  missions  of  0.11  was 
found,  which  corrected  for  the  full  course  was  0.20.  Both  of  these  results 
were  for  camera-bombing  missions  only. 

For  178  cases  at  Boca  Raton  and  Langley  Field,  the  correlation  between 
camera-bombing  error  scores  and  course  grades  was  found  to  be  0.20.  For 
679  cases  at  Victorville,  Boca  Raton,  and  Langley  Field,  the  correlation  be¬ 
tween  camera-bombing  error  scores  and  course  grades  was  found  to  be  0.16. 
It  appears  that  the  reliability  coefficient  of  scores  obtained  from  camera¬ 
bombing  missions  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  obtained  from  visual¬ 
bombing  missions,  although  both  sets  of  coefficients  are  very  low. 

Although  the  development  of  procedures  for  scoring  bombing  runs  with 
the  aid  of  ground  radar  installations  occurred  so  late  in  the  war  that  evalua¬ 
tions  of  this  procedure  were  not  possible,  it  appears  that  this  method  may 
provide  a  much  more  satisfactory  basis  for  the  measurement  of  bombing  pro¬ 
ficiency  than  has  been  available. 


STUDIES  OF  PROFICIENCY  TESTS  FOR  FLEXIBLE 
GUNNERY  TRAINING* 

Printed  Testa  and  Phase  Cheek* 

For  the  first  few  months  niter  the  training  of  men  for  duty  as  flexible  gun¬ 
ners  was  initiated  in  December  of  1941  training  and  grading  procedures  were 
rather  inadequate  due  to  the  newness  of  the  program,  the  lack  of  equipment 
and  the  lack  of  trained  personnel  as  instructors  and  training  supervisors. 
Assistance  was  first  given  to  personnel  in  the  flexible  gunnery  schools  by 
psychologists  in  the  fall  of  1942  when  research  detachments  ware  sent  to 
three  of  the  gunnery  schools  in  connection  with  the  selection  program  for 
D-8  bombardier*. 
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Shortly  After  there  detachment*  hod  completed  their  work  A  detachment 
was  sent  to  Fort  Myers  to  work  oa  psychologic*!  research  projects  io  connee- 
tioa  with  the  flaible-gunncry  training  program.  The  initial  efforts  of  this 
dct-ehmcnt  in  the  spring  of  1943  were  directed  toward  improving  testing 
procedures  by  training  instructors  in  methods  of  developing  and  administer¬ 
ing  achievement  tests.  As  a  more  adequate  psychological  autf  became  avail¬ 
able,  the  construction  of  standard  lest#  for  all  isexi  bit-gunnery  ^hoois  vu 
taken  over  by  the  psychological  personnel 
In  attempting  to  develop  teats  fas  ike  various  skills  and  proficiencies  in-, 
eluded  in  the  gunnery-school  curriculum,  Attention  of  the  supervisors  of 
training  programs  was  called  to  a  need  for  clarifying  the  objective  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  basing  of  tests  on  the  principal  objectives  agreed  upon  assisted 
materially  in  improving  the  instruction  in  the  flexible- gunnery  schools.  After 
considerable  experience  had  been  gained  with  these  examination!  the  officer! 
in  charge  of  the  gunnery  schools  directed  that  all  guauuy  school*  use  a 
standard  final  comprehensive  examination  prepared  by  the  psychological  ro* 
search  unit  working  on  flexible-gunnery  problems.  This  gunnery  Achieve¬ 
ment  test  made  considerable  use  of  pictorial  items,  reducing  as  much  as  pea- 
sible  the  demand  for  verbal  facility.  The  later  forms  of  this  examination 
were  found  to  have  a  reliability  coefficient  as  obtained  from  Kuder-Ricbard- 
son  Formula  No.  21  of  about  0.87  based  on  several  samples  totaling  more 
than  6,000  cases. 

When  gunnery  training  was  established,  planes,  ammunition,  guns,  and 
other  necessary  equipment  for  such  training  were  not  available.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  guns,  planes,  and  training  devices  the  training  authorities  w«t 
forced  to  resort  to  describing  guns  and  naming  the  various  parts  And  asking 
the  students  to  memoriae  these  descriptions  and  names.  For  several  months 
the  personnel  in  gunnery  training  listened  to  long  lectures  about  guns  and 
read  descriptions  of  guns  but  there  was  not  even  adequate  pictorial  material 
concerning  guns  and  their  functioning, 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  shift  from  this  emphasis  upon  verbal  learning  to 
a  more  functional  lcarning-by-doing,  gunnery  performance  tests  known  as 
phase  checks  were  developed.  Each  phase  check  consisted  of  a  series  of  care¬ 
fully  prepared  items  which  described  precisely  each  step  in  tbe  performance 
o!  som*  gunnery  task  such  as  stripping  and  assembling  the  caliber  .SO 
machine  gun.  In  developing  these  phase  rhecks  an  attempt  was  made  to 
include  all  important  steps  in  a  task  so  that  the  check  list  could  be  used  foe 
•  training  as  well  as  for  testing.  Phase  checks  were  developed  for  the  caliber 
.SO  machine  gun,  for  all  turrets,  and  for  all  preflight,  in-flight,  and  postflight 
procedures.  They  measured  proficiency  in  all  of  the  important  duties  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  gunner  to  be  prepared  to  aim  and  fire  his  guns.  In  using  the 
check  list  all  items  were  marked  on  an  all-cr-none  basis.  Items  correctly  done 
were  checked  and  items  incorrectly  done  were  marked  with  a  zero.  The  score 
was  R-corded  in  terms  of  tbe  number  of  errors  indicated. 

The  average  correlation  for  two  samples  totaling  about  1,000  cases  be- 
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twmi  score*  oo  the  phase  check  on  stripping  and  assembling  of  the  caliber 
,50  machine  gun  and  Uje  weapon*  section  of  the  gunnery  final  examination 
(a  printed  multiple-choice  test)  vru  0.01.  there  is  practically  no  data 
available  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  scores  obtained  from  the  phase  checks. 
After  the  check  lists  became  generally  used  as  training  devices  there  was  a 
tendency  for  *  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  students  to  obtain  perfect 
score*.  This  large  proportion  of  perfect  scales  made  the  computations  of  reli¬ 
ability  coefficients  using  the  usual  procedures  of  Very  Uj cited  value. 

These  phase  check*  were  used  in  all  basic  gunnery  school*,  in  all  gunnery- 
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force*.  The  widespread  use  of  these  check  list*  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 


for  one  series  of  pba*c  checks  1  million  and  a  half  booklets  and  about  y  mil¬ 
lion  answer  sheet*  w'etc  printed  and  distributed.  This  extensive  use  uf  these 
standard  device*  Insured  a  high  level  of  information  and  proficiency  regard¬ 
ing  the  equipment  and  procedures  which  were  necessary  for  cari}  ing  out  the 
gunner's  main  job  of  aiming  and  firing  hi*  gun*. 


Studies  of  Air  Flriof 

As  in  all  of  the  other  air -crew  specialties,  the  real  test  of  the  proficiency  of 
flexible  gunners  was  believed  to  be  their  ability  to  perform  their  assigned 
tasks  in  the  air.  The  main  task  of  the  gunner  in  the  air  was  to  point  and 
fire  bis  guns  in  such  a  way  as  to  hit  and  destroy  enemy  aircraft.  The  precise 
nature  of  his  task  differed  with  the  various  types  of  gunnery  Sighting  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  turret  used.  Usually  the  gunner  had  to  move  his  controls  in 
such  a  way  that  the  guns  moved  with  the  attacking  plane  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  some  estimate  of  the  range  of  the  attacking  fighter.  In  the 
later  forms  of  the  gunnery  sighting  equipment  the  gunner’s  task  was  to  keep 
his  sight  pointed  right  at  the  attacking  plane  and  at  the  same  time  vary  the 
size  of  his  range  control  so  that  the  wing  spread  was  precisely  framed  by  the 
sight. 

In  training  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  measure  directly  the  gunner's 
proficiency  in  hitting  and  destroying  fighter  aircraft.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
gunnery  training,  gunners  shot  at  a  sleeve  towed  by  an  airplane  along  side 
the  training  plane.  Practically  the  only  similarity  between  this  type  of 
sighting  and  firing  and  the  actual  combat  situation  was  that  the  gunner  was 
in  the  air  and  was  firing  a  gun. 

In  order  to  simulate  the  combat  situation  more  accurately  various  pro¬ 
cedures  were  developed.  Probably  the  most  successful  of  these  was  the  use- 
of  gunsights  equipped  with  16-millimcter  moving-picture  cameras.  The  gun¬ 
ner  would  aim  the  sight  at  a  fighter  aircraft  which  simulated  an  attack  on  the 
plane.  Unfortunately,  it  was  found  that  the  conditions  were  very  difficult 
to  standardize  because  of  variability  in  attack  and  in  the  course  of  the 
bomber,  variations  in  weather  (including  both  turbulence  and  visibility),  and 
harmonization  of  the  camera  with  the  sight.  Because  of  this,  unless  special 
efforts  were  made  to  obtain  standardisation,  the  films  obtained  were  of  only 
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limited  value,  furthermore,  it  was  found  that  unleu  great  care  and  do« 
iupm'ision  of  the  tcuiitig  of  the  him  was  pr.sslble  this  processing  Introduced 
large  individual  errors  into  the  proficiency  measure*. 

To  provide  a  criterion  of  gunnery  ability  for  certain  crucial  experiment* 
in  connection  with  the  selection  and  training  of  flexible  gunners  three  itudiei 
were  nude  in  which  the  u*e  of  the  gun  cameras  and  the  scoring  of  the  film 
were  carefully  supervised  by  research  perswfiftvl.  These  studies  were  con¬ 
ducted  jointly  by  psychologists  of  the  Research  Division  of  the  Central 
School  for  Flexible  Gunnery  and  the  Department  of  Psychology  of  ihe  AAF 
iiaiusul  of  Aviation  Medicine. 

The  curlier  experiments  usually  used  10  missions,  including  about  6  attach* 
each,  in  the  fact  experiment  a  U>U1  of  four  missions  was  obtained  lor  mmt 
of  the  students.  An  analysis  of  these  results  indicated  that  the  average  acor* 
for  tracking;  and  framing  or  the  average  percent  bits  as  obtained  from  the 
attacks  on  one  mission  agreed  to  the  extent  indicated  by  a  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  approximately  0.20  with  similar  measures  obtained  from  another 
mission.  The  number  of  students  involved  in  the  first  study  was  12,  in  the 
second  64,  and  in  the  third  463.  It  is  apparent  that  sufficient  reliability  foe 
experimental  use  could  be  obtained  by  combining  the  results  for  *  few  such 


training  missions. 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  war  a  new  development  was  introduced  into  the 
gunnery-training  program  which  appeared  very  promising  as  a  proficiency 
measure.  This  was  the  Frangible  Bullet  Trainer.  This  involved  *  special 
.30-caliber  projectile  which  was  fired  at  an  armored  fighter.  The  bullet  was 
made  of  powdered  lead  held  together  with  a  plastic  base  and  it  fell  apart  cm 
impact.  The  P-63  fighter  planes  used  were  specially  armored  and  used  bul¬ 
let-proof  glass.  Hits  were  indicated  by  the  flashing  on  of  a  light  in  the  nose 
of  the  fighter  plane  and  were  recorded  by  counters  in  the  cockpit  of  the 
fighter.  The  short  range  of  lue*e  Special  , 30-caliber  bullets  and  the  damage 
done  by  them  to  the  planes,  and  especially  the  glass  of  the  fighter  aircraft, 
appeared  to  introduce  serious  limitations  in  the  value  of  this  procedure. 
However,  it  had  great  realism  and  high  motivational  value  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  procedure  could  have  been  perfected  had  the  war  continued. 

Another  promising  device  which  was  in  an  even  earlier  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  the  Firing  Error  Indicator.  In  this  procedure 
a  transmitter  was  mounted  on  the  nose  of  a  small  glider  which  *«>«« 
about  300  yards  behind  and  45  degrees  below  a  B-26  tow  plane.  By 
B-26  as  though  it  were  attacking  the  bomber  in  a  pursuit  curve  except  abou 
200  yards  higher,  the  glider  could  be  made  to  approach  the  bomber  in  a  man¬ 
ner  closely  simulating  that  of  an  attacking  fighter  plane.  The  gunner  fired 
regular  .50-caliber  bullets  at  the  target  which  contained  two  nucropbone* 
and  radio  transmitters  which  informed  the  receiving  station  in  the  bomber 
whether  the  bullet  passed  to  the  right  or  left  of  'he  target.  It  also  give 
estimate  of  the  approximate  minimum  distance  of  the  bullet  from  the .target 
by  mean*  of  the  strength  of  the  shock  wave  created  by  the  bullet  in  the  air. 
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A  considerable  amount  of  experimental  work  was  done  on  this  problem  both 
on  the  ground  and  in  the  air  but  the  procedures  had  not  been  brought  to  a 
point  where  they  were  of  practical  use  by  the  end  of  the  war. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  problem  of  obtaining  an  adequate  measure  of  the 
proficiency  of  gunners  in  carrying  out  their  primary  mission  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  encountered  during  the  war.  Significant  progress  was  made 
toward  the  solution  of  this  problem  and  the  experience  gained  should  be  of 
great  value  is  connection  with  research  on  the  gunnery  problems  of  the 
future. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Studies  of  canting  measures  of  proGcIency  in  the  various  air-crew  special¬ 
ties  revealed  that  these  were  inadequate  for  a  precise  evaluation  of  individual 
proficiency.  The  work  of  the  aviation  psychologists  in  this  field  was  accord¬ 
ingly  concentrated  on  the  development  of  objective  measures  of  the  various 
sklis  involved  and  especially  on  the  measurement  of  these  in  the  actual  dy¬ 
ing  situations.  It  was  found  that  to  develop  satisfactory  objective  measure 
of  flying  skill  it  was  necessary  to  control  three  main  sources  of  variation  in 
the  students’  skill  in  performing  the  particular  task  assigned.  These  were: 

1.  The  judgment  cf  the  examiner  observing  the  students’  performance. 

2.  The  student’s  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the  task 

3.  The  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  task  itself  for  the  various  students. 

Objective  check  rides  were  developed  at  all  levels  of  training  for  pilots  in 

the  AAF  Training  Command  schools.  Objective  measures  of  flight  perform¬ 
ance  were  also  developed  for  each  of  the  other  air-crew  specialties.  Although 
these  measures  are  all  in  need  of  further  development  much  important  pro¬ 
gress  is  reported  in  this  chapter.  It  is  hoped  that  this  important  work  can  be 
developed  to  the  point  where  objective  scales  of  flying  performance  can  be 
used  routinely  in  training  schools. 


CHAPTER  SIX. 


Findings  Regarding  Instructional 
Problems  in  the  Flying 


Training  Schools 


INTRODUCTION 

The  development  of  the  large  mass  training  program  necessary  for  supply¬ 
ing  individuals  trained  in  the  duties  of  each  of  the  air-crew  specialties  pre¬ 
sented  many  problems  and  opportunities.  These  individuals  needed  to  be 
fully  trained  in  a  short  period  of  time  so  that  they  could  take  over  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  duties  of  their  particular  crew  positions  and  be  ready  to  nun  with 
a  minimum  of  crew  training  the  enormous  numbers  of  bombing  planes  being 
produced  in  the  factories.  After  the  first  rush  to  get  the  training  schools 
established  and  manned  and  students  flowing  through  them,  the  more  serious 
defects  of  these  hastily  organized  training  programs  began  to  become 
apparent. 

To  analyze  the  situation  and  assist  in  removing  some  of  the  major  defi¬ 
ciencies  psychological  research  personnel  were  invited  to  work  with  training 
groups.  For  some  of  the  specialties  the  procedures  and  equipment  were 
changing  so  rapidly  that  the  training  courses  could  not  become  fixed  and 
entrenched.  In  nearly  all  of  the  flying-training  schools  the  changes  of  super¬ 
visory  and  instructional  personnel  were  so  frequent  that  the  accepted  and 
traditional  methods  did  not  become  firmly  rooted. 

One  of  the  first  problems  in  the  flying- training  schools  which  psychologists 
were  asked  to  work  on  was  the  problem  of  selecting  and  training  instructors. 
At  the* beginning  of  the  war  the  Army  Air  Forces  had  no  systematic  procedure 
for  training  instructors.  Officers  were  assigned  to  training  schools  and  the 
supervisory  personnel  were  responsible  for  giving  them  whatever  instruction* 
were  necessary  for  them  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  type  of  instruction  to 
which  they  were  assigned.  The  same  situation  held  for  the  civilian  contract 
schools.  Each  school  selected  its  own  personnel  and  gave  them  what  train¬ 
ing  it  thought  was  necessary.  The  amount  and  quality  ol  such  training  to 
both  the  Array  and  civilian  schools  varied  a  great  deal  but  was  usually  quite 
meager.  The  psychological  research  projects  assigned  to  the  various  air-crcw 
specialties  took  as  one  of  their  first  problems  the  question  of  «*^°n** 
sound.  The  work  and  findings  of  these  groups  are  bnefly  summarized  in  the 

paragraphs  that  follow. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL.  PERSONNEL 


Instructor*  in  Pilot  Training  School*1 


Quatilict  of  (/i*  Good  Itulrudor 

The  procedure  in  use  in  pilot  training  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  based 
on  the  premise  that  an  officer  who  had  graduated  from  the  flying-training 
course  had  been  initiated  into  the  process  of  learning  to  fly  and  was  capable 
of  inducting  new  members  into  the  organization.  Many  of  the  instructional 
methods  were  not  written  out  ana  were  merely  passed  ofi  from  eae  pilot  to  the 
next  as  he  underwent  the  training  process.  The  huge  expansion  of  pilot  train¬ 
ing  as  a  result  of  the  war  resulted  in  the  accumulation  in  various  places  of 
many  useful  and  valuable  methods  regarding  pilot  instruction  and  made  the 
need  for  both  training  and  selecting  instructors  more  obvious.  Psychologists 
were  asked  to  assist  in  developing  and  teaching  courses  ia  tb'  ’  ^Lnciples  of 
learning  and  instructing  in  the  Central  Instructors  School  established  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  Instruction. 

To  provide  a  sounder  basis  for  the  selection  and  training  of  individuals  for 
duty  as  pilot  instructors,  several  studies  were  carried  out  to  determine  the 
characteristics  of  a  good  instructor  of  this  type.  In  these  various  studies  more 
than  2,000  students  and  instructors  reported  in  interviews  or  in  response  to 
check  lists  or  rating  scales  their  judgment  as  to  the  qualities  most  important 
for  pilot  instructor*. 

The  results  from  these  studies  agreed  fairly  well  in  indicating  the  import¬ 
ance  of  four  main  areas  to  successful  work  as  a  pilot  instructor.  These  gen¬ 
eral  attributes  are  as  follows: 

1.  Favorable  altitude  and  suitable  temperament. — Both  the  students  and 
instnactors  emphasized  that  the  student  cannot  learn  unless  the  instructor 
wanes  him  to  learn  or  at  least  allows  him  to  learn.  In  addition,  the  student 
cannot  be  expeaed  to  learn  if  he  is  filled  with  anxiety  and  concern  regarding 
the  instructor’s  reaction  to  his  efforts.  Emotional  outbursts  on  the  part  of 
instructors  are  distractions  which  make  no  positive  contribution  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  learning. 

2.  Insight  into  flying  problems  and  the  ability  to  express  himself  tlearly. 
— To  be  effective  the  instructor  must  not  only  understand  precisely  why  the 
airplane  responds  to  controls  in  a  certain  fashion  but  must  also  be  able  to 
express  them  dearly  so  that  the  student  can  understand  them.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  type  of  learning  resulting  from  a  mere  observation  of  the  correct  tech¬ 
nique  as  demonstrated  by  the  instructor  and  duplication  of  this  procedure 
by  the  student  does  not  create  the  type  of  comprehension  and  judgment 
essential  to  the  superior  pilot.  Although  it  is  not  essential  that  either  the 
insight  of  the  instructor  or  his  expression  of  them  to  the  student  be  verbal¬ 
ized,  they  must  be  clearly  transmitted.  This  can  frequently  be  done  more 
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effectively  by  appropriate  demonstration  and  supervised  experimentation  by 
the  student  than  by  abstract  verbal  explanation. 

3.  Flying  ability  and  confidence  in  himself  and  the  equipment. — Flying, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  many  other  skills,  must  be  uught  by  an  expert. 
Both  the  student  and  the  instructor  must  have  full  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  instructor  to  control  the  plane  under  .ill  circumstances.  The  instructor 
must  allow  the  student  to  experiment  and  learn  for  himself  without  becoming 
nervous  or  apprehensive. 

4.  Understanding  the  Individual  and  teaming  principles  and  techniques,— 
It  is  important  that  the  instructor  understand  the  individual  and  the  effect 
on  him  of  various  types  of  behavior.  It  is  also  important  that  the  instructor 
have  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  learning.  Students 
stressed  the  importance  of  knowing  immediately  when  they  had  made  an 
error,  the  desirability  of  dear  assignments  for  solo  flights,  and  the  necessity 
and  value  of  the  instructors  always  following  the  procedure  of  immediately 
verifying  the  students’  comprehension  of  explanations  And  demonstration*. 

In  general,  practice  in  the  Army  in  selecting  officers  for  duty  as  pilot  in¬ 
structors  and  in  training  them  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  only  one 
of  the  four  qualities  judged  to  be  important  for  successful  work,  as  an  instruc¬ 
tor.  This  aspect  was  flying  ability. 


A  Study  of  Instructors  in  Contract  Schools 

On  the  basis  of  these  studies  a  number  of  tests  were  developed  or  selected 
for  use  in  selecting  individuals  for  duty  as  pilot  instructors.  These  examina¬ 
tions  included  a  number  of  tests  of  intellectual  ability  and  special  aptitude 
for  flying  such  as  reading  comprehension,  aviation  vocabulary,  mechanical 
comprehension,  aviation  information,  and  reasoning.  Two  tests  which  were 
designed  to  measure  the  individual's  ability  to  analyze  control  movement* 
and  the  types  of  errors  made  by  students  in  performing  typical  maneuver* 
were  prepared.  Tests  were  also  developed  to  try  to  measure  attitude,  interest, 
and  personality  factors  believed  to  be  related  to  the  work  of  the  instructor. 
These  included  tests  of  preference  and  biographical  data.  t 

A  study  was  made  to  evaluate  the  tests  developed.  To  provide  criteria, 
over-all  ratings  of  the  teaching  ability  and  flying  ability  of  instructors  »n 
pilot-training  schools  and  ratings  of  the*  instructors  on  a  16-ilcm  descrip¬ 
tive  rating  scale  were  given  by  flight  supervisors  and  squadron  supervisor*. 
These  were  obtained  for  423  civilian  instructors  in  primary  flying  *noo  s. 

The  ratings  given  the  instructors  on  various  traits  were  correlated  with 
the  scores  obtained  on  the  tests  by  the*  instructors.  Significant  correlation 
coefficients  were  obtained  between  ratings  on  the  trait  of  pil. at  ability  and 
all  of  the  tests  except  one  of  abstract  intelligence.  The  two  U^far  which 
the  descriptive  ratings  showed  the  next  largest  correlations  w.tb  the  test* 
were  those  on  ability  to  analyze  student  errors  and  abflity  to  express  hum- 
self.  The  correlations  of  all  test  scores  with  the  ovcr-all  ratings  of  teachi  g 
ability  were  very  low.  The  test  having  the  highest  correlation  was  one  of 
mechanical  comprehension. 
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No  definite  pattern  wu  apparent  from  examination  of  the  correlations 
between  the  individual  teat  scores  and  the  various  items  of  the  descriptive 
rating  scale.  There  was  a  suggestion  of  discrimination  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  For  example,  the  highest  correlation  for  the  reading-comprehension 
test  was  with  the  ability  to  express  himself.  Similarly,  there  was  a  relatively 
high  correlation  between  tests  of  instructional  judgment  and  analysis  of  con¬ 
trol  movements  and  the  ratings  of  ability  to  analyze  student  errors.  It  was 
suggested  by  this  study  that  these  supervisors  at  the  primary  level  had  at 
least  obtained  a  fairly  good  estimate  of  the  dying  abi'ity  of  the  instructors 
under  their  supervision  and.  probably  had  some  Insight  into  certain  of  their 
other  abilities.  The  civilian  instructors  represented  &  very  wide  range  of 
background  and  ages.  The  frequent  check  rides  with  students  beginning 
training  under  these  instructors,  especially  with  students  being  considered  for 
elimination,  provided  the  supervisors  a  good  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
various  instructors  under  their  supervision. 

Rating  Scales  for  Evaluating  Combat  Experienced  Instructors 

In  the  spring  of  1944  the  availability  of  a  large  number  of  returned  pilots 
with  combat  experience  aroused  considerable  interest  in  the  problem  of 
selecting  from  this  group  the  ones  who  would  be  most  suitable  for  duty  as 
pilot  instructors.  For  this  purpose  a  battery  of  tests  was  administered  to 
the  combat  returnees  at  the  redistribution  stations  of  the  AAF  Personnel 
Distribution  Command, 

To  develop  a  measure  of  success  as  an  Instructor  against  which  to  validate 
these  tests  the  Psychological  Research  Project  (Pilot)  carried  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  studies  involving  the  development  and  use  of  supervisors"  rating 
self-rating  scales,  and  students’  rating  scales.  The  reliability  coefficimt  ob¬ 
tained  for  a  group  of  74  supervisors'  ratings  was  approximately  zero.  For  a 
group  of  44  instructors  the  correlation  between  students’  ratings  and  self, 
ratings  was  found  to  be  0.12.  la  preliminary  studies  the  reliability  of  the 
students'  rating  form  appeared  to  be  promising  and  it  was  therefore  decided 
to  concentrate  work  on  the  development  of  the  students’  rating 

The  original  47-itena  student-rating  scale  was  administered  to  3  groups 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  results  was  successively  shortened  to  a  34-itcm  scale 
which  was  readministered  and  reduced  to  a  25-item  scale  which  in  turn  was 
reduced  to  an  18- item  scale  on  the  basis  of  the  third  administration.  Each  of 
these  administrations  involved  between  200  and  400  students. 

The  sums  of  the  ratings  given  on  the  18  items  of  the  revised  rating  scale 
by  two  students  in  the  same  class  rating  the  same  instructor  were  con  dated 
to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  agreement  or  reliability.  The  relia¬ 
bility  coefficients  for  the  average  of  the  ratings  by  four  students  on  a  single 
instructor  were  estimated  using  the  Spearman-Brown  formula.  These  relia¬ 
bility  coefficients  are  as  follows  and  are  based  on  the  number  of  pairs  of 
students  indicated  in  parentheses:  Primary  (.V  =  68),  0.60;  Basic  (.V 
=  233),  0.86;  Advanced  (.V  =782),  0.69;  Transition  (.V  —  613),  0.83. 
It  was  believed  that  these  results  were  higher  than  would  be  obtained  if 
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the  students'  judgments  were  independent  That  is,  it  was  believed  that 
students  discussed  instructors  among  themselves  and  therefore,  when  asked 
to  give  ratings,  reported  what  was  in  part  the  reputation  of  the  particular 
instructor.  For  this  reason  it  was  decided  to  administer  the  Students  Rating 
Scale  to  four  successive  classes  in  advanced  and  transition  schools. 

A  total  of  2S1  instructors  were  found  who  had  been  rated  by  students  from 
two  classes.  An  average  of  3.2 S  students  in  each  class  rated  each  instructor. 
The  reliability  of  the  Students  Rating  Scale  obtained  from  ratings  by  5JS 
students  in  each  of  two  different  classes  was  found  to  be  0_S6.  Using  the 
agreement  of  two  students  in  the  same  class,  weighting  the  schools  according 
to  the  proportions  in  this  sample,  and  correcting  for  the  fact  that  3.23  stu¬ 
dents  rated  the  same  instructor,  the  figure  comparable  to  0-36  in  terms  of  the 
within -class  correlation  is  0.75.  This  finding  confirmed  the  belief  that  the 
ratings  of  the  various  students  were  not  independent  but  contained  a  sub* 
stantial  reputation  factor.  It  was  found  also  that  the  dass-to-dass  relia¬ 
bility  coeffitient  of  the  over-all  item  of  the  Students  Rating  Scale  obtained 
from  this  same  group  was  0.23  as  compared  with  the  reliability  for  the  total 
score  of  0J6. 

The  intercorrelations  among  the  18  items  of  the  Students  Rating  Scale 
and  the  ratings  by  supervisors  of  flying  ability  and  teaching  ability  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  a  total  of  1,141  students.  These  inlercorreiations  are  shown  in 
table  6.1.  A  graphical  analysis  of  the  patterns  of  intercorrelation  for  the 
various  items  indicated  a  grouping  rather  similar  to  the  four  types  of  qualities 
which  were  derived  front  the  study  of  the  characteristics  of  successful  pilot 
instructors.  For  this  sample  the  correlations  between  supervisors'  ratings  of 
flying  and  teaching  ability  and  the  total  score  on  the  eighteen  items  were 
found  to  be  0.06,  and  0.0S  respectively.  The  correlations  for  the  over-all 
item  "effectiveness  in  putting  flying  training  across"  were  0.08  and  0.11 
respect!  vdy. 

The  correlations  between  students'  rating  on  "ability  to  demonstrate 
maneuvers"  and  the  two  general  ratings  given  by  supervisors  were  0.07  and 
0.09  respectively  and  for  “interest  in  instructing"  the  corresponding  coefS- 
dents  were  0.03  and  0.09,  For  the  item  “confidence  b  this  airplane"  the 
coefficients  were  0.07  and  0.06.  Nearly  all  of  the  remaining  coefficients  were 
even  smaller  than  these.  These  data  suggest  that  the  supervisor's  ratings 
were  based  mainly  on  his  opinions  regarding  the  instructor’s  flying  ability. 
This  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  correlation  between  the  supervisor’s  rat¬ 
ing  of  flying  ability  and  teaching  ability  of  0.70.  Since  the  students  were 
not  asked  to  rate  the  instructor’s  flying  ability,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a 
direct  comparison  for  this  particular  item. 

To  explain  the  large  drop  in  agreement  between  students*  rat  mgs  of  in* 
slructors  for  successive  dasses  as  compared  with  students  in  the  same 
it  was  suggested  that  these  ratbgs  were  based  in  part  on  a  general  «puta* 
tion  factor  for  the  instructor  gTowbg  out  of  discussions  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  It  seemed  probable  that  this  repuation  factor  also  earn  co  to 
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some  extent  from  one  dais  to  the  next,  since  there  are  ordinarily  at  Ica&t  two 
different  daises,  approximately  S  weeks  apart,  in  the  advanced  schools  at  the 
same  time.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  possible  to  estimate  from  the  data 
available  the  extent  to  which  ratings  from  students  in  different  classes  were 

independent- 

A  Validation  Study  of  Instructor  Selection  TetU 

The  students’  ratings  and  supervisors  ratings  for  approximately  200  of 
the  instructors  included  in  the  studies  just  mentioned  were  compared  with 
the  scores  achieved  by  these  instructors  on  the  Instructor  Selection  Tests 
administered  at  Redistribution  Stations.  For  this  sample  the  combined  scare 
bihetl  on  six  teats  yielded  correlation  coefficients  of  —0.04,  —0.18  and  —0.07 
with  the  total  scores  on  the  Students  Rating  Scale,  supervisors’  ratings  of 
teaching  ability,  and  supervisors'  ratings  of  flying  ability  respectively.  The 
range  of  the  correlations  for  the  individual  tests  was  from  — 0.19  between 
the  Verbal  Comprehension  Test  and  the  total  score  on  the  Students  Rating 
Scale  to  0.04  between  the  Analysis  of  Maneuvers  Test  and  this  same  score. 
The  lack  of  reliability  and  lack  of  agreement  among  the  various  ratings  used 
as  criteria  of  success  as  instructors  had  not  given  any  reason  for  expecting 
substantial  positive  coefficients.  However,  the  tendency  toward  negative 
coefficients  suggested  the  possibility  that  bias  had  been  introduced  due  to 
uncontrolled  factors.  Investigations  did  not  reveal  the  source  of  any  such 
possible  bias. 


Development  of  an  Instructor  Check  Hide 

An  instrument  instructor  check  ride  was  developed.  This  consisted  of  a 
standardized  check  ride  with  complete  instructions  to  the  instructors  regard¬ 
ing  the  procedures  3nd  the  method  of  rating.  At  the  AAF  Instructors  School 
(Instrument  Pilot)  179  of  the  students  in  the  class  of  44-9  were  given  two 
check  rides  7  to  10  days  apart  by  different  staff  instructors  under  conditions 
insuring  independent  ratings. 

The  reliability  coefficients  for  this  sample  were  voice,  0.2S;  demonstration 
technique,  0.40;  explanation  technique,  0.54;  knowledge  of  subject,  0.52; 
analysis  of  maneuvers,  0.S1;  final  grade,  0,50.  The  correlation  between 
scores  on  this  check  ride  and  previous  experience  as  an  instructor  was  0.30 
when  expressed  as  a  biscrial  correlation  coefficient 

For  a  sample  of  374  students  the  correlation  between  this  instructor  check 
ride  and  the  check  ride  in  instrument  flying  proficiency  was  found  to  be  0.13. 

These  data  suggest  that  such  an  instructor  check  ride  as  this  may  have 
promise  as  a  measure  of  instructional  proficiency.  Its  disadvantages  are  that 
the  check  rider  served  as  student  during  the  ride  and  was,  therefore,  not  able 
to  make  as  systematic  a  report  of  the  behavior  of  the  instructor  as  would  an 
independent  observer.  His  known  skill  in  flying  abo  tended  to  nuke  be 
situation  somewhat  artificial.  However,  it  is  behoved  that  further  develop- 
ment  along  this  line  is  indicated. 
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The  Companion  of  Rating!  oj  Instructor*  with 
Personal  Data  Regarding  Them 

■  To  provide  further  Information  regarding  the  rulings  of  instructors  by 
students  and  supervisors,  these  ratings  were  compared  with  a  number  of 
personal-data  items  regarding  the  instructors  which  were  gathered  at  the 
same  time  that  the  ratings  were  obtained.  This  analysis  is  based  on  data 
from  1,284  instructors.-  The  students  gave  higher  ratings  to  the  instructors 
who  were  combat  returnees,  who  held  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  or  higher* 
tpjrj  54  yt2T5  o(  or  older,  ^**d  —  yc3LS  or  tooto  of  college  odoosf fooF  art<^ 
had  logged  more  than  1,100  hours  of  dying  time.  All  of  the  differences  men* 
tinned  above  were  sufficiently  large  so  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  were  caused  by  sampling  fluctuations. 

Smaller  differences  in  the  students'  ratings  favored  married  pilots  living 
with  their  wives  with  no  children,  graduates  from  the  Central  Instructors 
School,  officers  with  less  than  4  months'  or  more  than  2  years'  experience  as 
an  instructor,  and  officers  who  expressed  a  positive  liking  for  the  job  as  flying 
instructor. 

Although  the  controls  were  not  adequate  to  permit  definite  conclusions 
there  was  an  interesting  suggestion  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  the  items 
of  the  Students  Rating  Scale  and  length  of  time  the  officer  had  been  an  in* 
structor  at  that  station.  The  analysis  showed  that  the  instructors  who  had 
taught  flying  for  longer  periods  of  time  received  reliably  higher  ratings  on 
technical  aspects  of  teaching  ability  such  as  analysis  of  errors  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  express  themselves  and  reliably  lower  ratings  on  personality  items 
such  as  interest  in  the  student  and  patience  and  self-control.  It  is  possible 
that  long  periods  of  teaching  flying  tend  to  improve  the  instructor’s  technical 
ability  but  to  spoil  his  patience  and  personality. 

The  supervisors  gave  higher  ratings  to  the  instructors  who  had  been  in¬ 
structing  the  longest  at  that  station,  who  had  not  served  in  combat,  who 
were  24  yean  of  age  or  older,  who  expressed  a  positive  liking  for  the  job 
of  flying  instructor,  who  had  logged  more  than  1,100  hours,  who  were  mar¬ 
ried,  had  children  and  were  living  with  their  family,  and  who  had  more  th*** 
5  months'  or  preferably  more  than  IS  months'  total  experience  as  a  flying 
instructor.  All  of  these  differences  exceed  the  size  of  differences  which  could 
be  expected  to  have  arisen  by  rha**-*, 

The  supervisors  favored  by  smaller  amounts  persons  without  Central  In¬ 
structors  School  training  and  individuals  with  a  year  or  more  of  college 
training.  The  supervisors  gave  their  highest  ratings  to  second  lieutenants, 
next  highest  to  first  lieutenants;  below  these  they  rated,  instructors  in  the 
rank  of  captain  or  over;  and  the  lowest  average  ratings  were  given  to  a  very 
small  group  of  flight  officers.  Unfortunately,  records  are  not  available  of  the 
rank  and  combat  experience  of  the  supervisors.  It  is  cot  believed  that  many 
of  these  supervisors  had  had  combat  experience,  since  only  404  of  the  1,284 
instructors  included  in  this  study  were  combat  returnees. 
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An  Analytis  of  Stability  of  Frcfermnom 
One  study  which  bean  on  the  general  problem  oi  the  selection  of  instruc¬ 
tors  is  an  analysis  of  statements  and  ratings  regarding  interest  in  and  pref¬ 
erence  for  work  os  a  flying  instructor.  In  a  sample  of  approximately  200 
cases,  a  correlation  of  only  0.12  was  found  between  the  instructor's  state¬ 
ment  as  to  his  desire  for  assignment  as  an  instructor  at  the  time  of  his  return 
from  combat  to  a  redistribution  station  and  his  own  rating  regarding  his  lik¬ 
ing  for  the  instructor's  job  after  he  had  been  on  the  Job  for  tome  months. 

Similarly,  this  preference  rating  made  at  the  time  be  was  in  the  redistri¬ 
bution  station  had  no  correlation  with  the  students’  estimates  of  instructor4* 
interest  in  his  job  or  students’  or  supervisors’  ratings  of  instructor  nrofieiessy. 
For  a  sample  of  277  cases  the  instructor's  ratings  of  his  liking  for  the  flying- 
instructor  jcb  obtained  while  he  was  working  as  an  instructor  but  with  an 
interval  of  at  least  5  weeks  between  ratings  agreed  to  the  extent  of  a  correla¬ 
tion  coefficient  of  0.82.  Thus,  although  the  instructors  could  not  predict 
ahead  of  time  whether  or  not  they  would  like  instructing,  once  they  got  on 
the  job  their  liking  for  it  tended  to  be  fairly  stable. 

Implication* 

Although  final  solutions  were  not  obtained  in  this  area  it  is  believed  that 
these  studies  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  very  difficult  problem  of 
selecting  and  training  instructors  for  pilot  flying  schools  which  alio  have 
implications  for  the  more  general  problems  of  instruction  and  education.  It 
is  believed  that  the  introduction  of  practice  teaching  in  the  Central  Instruc¬ 
tors  School  would  be  an  important  advance  which  would  make  possible  much 
more  rapid  progress  in  this  area.  Further  work  with  the  Student  Rating 
Scale  and  the  Instructor  Check  Ride  also  appears  to  be  desirable.  As  im¬ 
proved  methods  for  evaluating  the  flying  skill  of  students  become  available 
it  may  be  possible  to  compare  instructors  on  the  basis  of  the  level  of  skill 
which  their  students  have  attained. 


Instructor*  in  Piavigation-Tralning  School** 


Development  of  I  rut  ructor^  election  Test* 

In  the  early  pluses  of  the  development  of  the  navigation  training  program, 
the  instructors  were  drawn  from  the  few  officers  with  ratings  in  navigation, 
a  number  of  civilians  selected  to  teach  in  the  navigation  schools  by  the  Offi¬ 
cer  Procurement  Boards,  a  number  of  officers  who  had  been  commissioned 
for  this  work  from  civilian  life,  and  a  large  number  of  instructors  who  were 
selected  from  the  graduating  classes  of  advanced  navigation  schools,  la  1941 
an  AAF  Instructor  School  was  established  at  Selnun  Field  to  train  instruc¬ 
tors  for  navigation  schools.  For  a  while  this  school  trained  recently  gradu- 
ated  navigators,  but  in  1944  a  large  number  of  navigators  with  combat  ex- 
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patience  were  returned  to  the  Training  Command  for  assignment  and  all  of 
these  men  were  tent  to  the  AAF  Instructors  School  at  Selman  Field.  Until 
Peer  abet  1944  all  navigators  with  combat  experience  reporting  to  the 
Training  Command  were  sent  to  the  Instructor  School  and  assigned  to  ad¬ 
vanced  navigation-school  teaching,  By  the  end  of  1944,  however,  there  were 
such  a  large  number  of  navigators  available  for  assignment  as  instructors  that 
i  system  of  instructor  selection  was  established. 

The  introduction  early  in  1944  of  the  policy  of  rotating  instructors  in  all 
training  schools  to  combat  duty  and  the  increasing  number  of  combat  re¬ 
turnees  emphasized  the  need  el  procedures  fur  srf eating  from  among  ihs 
combat  returnees  those  most  suited  to  instructor  duty.  To  meet  this  need 
various  groups  within  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  undertook  to  develop 
suitable  tests.  This  test-development  program  was  discussed  at  a  conference 
at  Headquarters  AAF  Training  Command  early  in  March  of  1944  and  work 
was  begun  immediately  on  the  preparation  of  these  forms.  Experimental 
testing  of  these  forms  was  carried  out  in  the  redistribution  stations  of  the 
Personnel  Distribution  Command  and  in  other  stations  from  June  to  Novem¬ 
ber  1944.  In  November  1944  a  program  of  administering  a  battery  of  in¬ 
structor  selection  tests  was  established  at  all  redistribution  stations. 

To  provide  an  estimate  of  success  as  a  navigator  instructor,  scores  were 
combined  for  tests  of  attitude,  individual  adjustment,  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  reasoning,  and  navigator  proficiency.  A  staninc  for  navigator  in¬ 
structor  was  obtained  from  these  combined  scores. 

Studies  carried  out  at  the  Psychological  Research  Project  (Navigator) 
indicated  that  the  correlation  between  the  scores  obtained  on  a  group  of 
attitude  items  administered  at  the  redistribution  stations  correlated  only 
0.66  with  the  scores  on  these  same  items  administered  after  these  combat- 
experienced  navigators  had  spent  a  few  weeks  at  the  Instructor  School  fur 
navigators.  The  authorities  at  this  school,  therefore,  requested  that  the  test 
be  given  after  the  returnees  had  arrived  at  the  navigation  school.  Accordingly, 
an  attitude  test  similar  to  the  one  given  at  the  Personnel  Distribution  Com¬ 
mand  stations  and  an  information  test  of  scientific  background  were  given 
at  the  Instructor  School  and  combined  to  provide  a  Screening  Test  Score. 

Unfortunately,  these  tests  were  developed  before  there  had  been  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  systematic  and  thorough  analysis  of  the  duties  of  the  navigator 
instructor.  This  would  not  have  been  so  serious  if  a  suitable  criterion  had 
been  available  to  provide  an  empirical  check  on  the  value  of  these  tests. 
However,  as  was  frequently  the  case  in  similar  situations,  an  investigation 
of  the  available  measures  of  success  as  a  navigator  instructor  indicated  that 
no  available  measure  was  satisfactory.  It  was  found  that  success  in  the  navi¬ 
gator  instructor  school  was  largely  dependent  on  pruftdency  as  a  navigator 
and  this  could  of  course  be  predicted  by  intellectual  tests.  Both  the  Navi¬ 
gator  Instructor  Stanine  and  the  Screening  Test  Scores  yielded  significant, 
though  not  very  high,  correlations  with  the  grades  and  reports  used  at  these 
school*. 
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The  Report  ot  Cadets’  Opinions  Regarding  Instructor* 

It  was  apparent  that  these  grades  iefletied  to  only  i  very  small  ertenl 
the  specific  qualities  necessary  for  success  as  a  navigator  instructor.  To  to* 
prove  the  validity  of  the  data  available  at  the  schools,  Psychological  Research 
Project  (Navigator)  was  requested  to  develop  a  procedure  for  rating  prac¬ 
tice  lectures  given  by  students  in  the  Instructor  School.  This  led  to  the 
development  of  a  fourtet-ndtetn  lecture- rating  scale.  For  a  sample  of  *5 
cases  the  total  score  on  this  rating  scale  was  found  to  have  a  reliability  of 
0.60.  The  extent  to  which  this  apparent  reliability  U  due  to  prior  informal 
discussion  regarding  the  abilities  of  the  instructor- school  students  by  the 
raters  is  not  known. 

This  stale  provided  the  oasis  tor  ihc  cadet  rating  sheet  of  advanced-school 
instructors.  This  modified  rating  sheet  was  adopted  for  official  use  in  all  ad¬ 
vanced  navigator  training  schools  as  a  part  of  the  cadet  opinion  survey.  It 
was  found  that  for  each  of  the  14  items  the  average  rating  given  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  instructor  by  the  odd-  as  compared  with  the  even-number -d  students  in 
a  particular  class  of  approximately  40  students  agreed  to  the  extent  of  a 
correlation  coefficient  of  about  0.87.  This  coefficient  was  based  on  a  group 
of  about  Sit  instructors.  The  average  ratings  given  by  the  students  in  one 
class  were  correlated  with  the  average  ratings  given  the  s-imc  instructor  by 
a  different  class  for  a  group  of  70  instructors.  The  correlation  coefficient 
obtained  was  0.47. 

In  completing  these  scales  each  student  selected  one  of  five  choices  as 
being  the  best  description  of  the  instructor  being  rated.  The  student  did 
not  sign  his  name  to  his  rating.  The  ratings  for  each  class  for  each  in¬ 
structor  were  averaged  and  compared  with  those  of  all  other  instructor*. 
A  graphic  profile  giving  the  instructor’s  relative  standing  on  the  14  items 
was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  supervisor  of  the  particular  instructor  for 
the  information  of  both  the  instructor  and  the  supervisor.  This  rtjwrt  form 
together  with  the  form  ''Explanation  of  Report  of  Cadet  Opiniuas  Regard¬ 
ing  Instructors"  which  accompanied  it  are  reproduced  in  figures  6.1  and  6.2. 

In  table  6.2  are  shown  the  results  of  the  follow-up  study  of  the  correlations 
of  the  tests  given  at  the  Navigator  Instructor  School  with  ratings  obtained 
for  these  instructors  in  Advanced  Navigation  School  with  respect  to  their 
actual  teaching  performance.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  correlations  are  all 
extremely  law.  There  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  in  the  follow-up 
groups  who  had  taken  the  tests  in  the  redistribution  stations  to  make  a  use¬ 
ful  analysis  in  terms  of  these  other  tests, 


Tajujc  6,2.— Conflations  of  iniiructor^tUction  tats  with  criteria  of 
advatuid- navi  tation- school  itackini  performance 
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The  findings  from  studies  of  navigator  instructors  tend  to  agree  with  those 
previously  discussed  based  on  pilot  instructors  as  to  the  value  and  limitations 
of  various  types  of  ratings  of  success  in  instructional  work.  The  systematic 
collection  and  tabulation  of  student  opinion,  regarding  both  instructors  and 
training  procedures  in  general,  as  developed  by  the  navigator  project  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  represent  a  useful  technique  which  deserves  wider  investigation 
and  um. 


REPORT  OF  CADETS'  OPINIONS  REGARDING  INSTRUCTORS 


NAME  Roe _ Richard  W. 

UK  rini  iajuai 


1st  Lt  I  issn 

— g-’-g-*—  1  ■'■"■‘•■rr/rt  tr— — yvrr".-:,. .  ■_ .  x? 

MM  r  iipn  v<sm 


I.  In  estimating  this  instructor’s  teaching  abilities,  of  those  taking  the 
survey  (A'  =  43),  56  percent  stated  they  were  very  certain  of  their 
opinions;  36  percent  stated  they  were  fairly  certain  of  their  opinions; 
8  percent  stated  they  gave  their  opinions  with  some  reservations;  0 
percent  stated  they  gave  their  opinions,  but  with  many  reservations 
because  of  the  little  time  they  had  been  taught  by  this  instructor;  0 
percent  stated  they  had  this  instructor  for  such  a  little  time  they  felt 
they  could  not  form  any  opinions  about  him  (no  ratings  were  made 
by  these  men). 

Standing  is  Relation 
to  the  Avenge 
Instructor  Rating 


Iltmj  Sumtytd 

II.  Knowledge  of  subject . . . . 

sutler. 

III.  Organisation  of  lectures . . 

IV.  Clarity  of  presentation  of . 

subject. 

V.  Effectiveness  in  use  of . ... 

training  atria 

VL  Ability  to  arouse  and. . . . . ...... 

maintain  interest 

VII.  Completeness  0f  answera . 

to  student  question*. 

VIII.  Understanding  students’  ability  .... _ ... 

to  absorb  and  use  material. 

IX-  Voice  quality . . . . . 

X-  Ability  to  state  thoughts . . . 

fluently. 

XI.  Adequacy  of  explaining  sew . 

vocabulary  and  technical  words. 

XU.  Control  of  Clue . - . „ . 

XIII.  Developing  class  interest . . - 

in  navigation. 

XIV.  Attitude  of  helpfulness . . 

toward  udeta 

XV.  General  effectiveness  of . 

instructor  in  putting  subject  serosa. 


100  95  90  95  60  79  70 


Ficuix  6.1. — Report  of  cadets'  opinions  regarding  instruct  ora. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  REPORT  OF  CADETS’  OPINIONS 
REGARDING  INSTRUCTORS 

These  expressions  of  opinion  by  cadets  should  in  ao  way  be  kterpreied 
as  “efficiency  ratings.”  Th*y  are  only  an  indication  ol  the  learner’*  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  instructor  and  as  such,  reflect  only  the  learner’s  point  of  view. 
These  expression*  of  opinion  should  be  tempered  by  the  judgment  of  experi¬ 
enced  navigation  supervisory  personnel  as  to  the  qualities  desired  in  the 
instructor  and  the  extent  to  which  such  opinions  reflect  the  attainment  of 
these  qualities. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  expressions  of  opinion  indicated  on  the 
reverse  side  of  this  report  are  based  on  the  opinions  of  the  cadets  in  one 
particular  flight.  Had  other  cadets,  receiving  instruction  from  this  instruc¬ 
tor,  indicated  their  opinion,  some  change  in  the  average  expressed  opinion 
might  take  place.  However,  it  is  believed  that  ratings  obtained  from  class 
to  class  will  be  roughly  comparable. 

The  value  of  these  expressions  of  opinion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  learner 
is  in  an  excellent  position  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  an  instructor’s  pres¬ 
entation.  The  instructor  should  inspect  his  relative  standings  on  each  of  the 
items  from  II  through  XV  and  note  his  strong  and  weak  points.  By  being 
aware  of  his  weak  points  and  attempting  to  improve  his  work  on  these  point*, 
he  will  be  able  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  his  instruction.  Likewise,  the 
instructor  should  note  his  standing  relative  to  the  average  instructor.  If  the 
instructor  is  generally  below  average,  he  should  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  his  instruction  and  to  improve  those  particular  points  which 
seem  to  cause  the  learner  the  greatest  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  in¬ 
structor  is  generally  above  the  average  he  can  feel  that  his  instruction  i* 
quite  effective. 

Item  I  gives  the  percentage  of  the  flight  stating  differing  degrees  of  cer¬ 
tainty  of  opinion  about  this  instructor. 

The  graph  represents  the  position  of  this  instructor  on  each  item  from 
II  through  XV  in  relation  to  the  average  rating  given  by  all  student  raters  to 
all  instructors  in  the  school.  The  midpoint  of  8S  marks  the  school  average 
for  that  item.  The  point  representing  this  instructor  an  any  particular  item 
represents  his  standing  in  relation  to  the  average  rating  for  all  instructors 
for  that  item. 


Fiouxx  4.2.— ExplxrnUon  of  report  of  adeu*  opinion!  regarding  initruelan. 
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Ixutruc  hi  Bombardier  Training  School*1 

Development  of  Tesu  nd  Haling  Seal  tit 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  selection  and  training  uf  bombardier 
instructors  was  quite  similar  to  that  for  navigators.  The  first  three  cadet 
bombardier  classes  at  Lowry  Field  provided  the  instructors  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  1941  of  bombardier  schools  at  Barksdale  and  Ellington  Fields.  For 
a  number  of  classes  at  these  fields  it  was  also  necessary  tu  retain  a  number 
of  the  graduates  as  instructors.  The  bombardier  schools  were  instructed  to 
provide  an  additional  3  weeks’  -aining  for  graduate  bombardiers  who  were 
to  be  retained  as  instructor*. 

In  January  1943  the  Cem  al  Instructors  School  for  Bombardieis  was 
established  at  Carlsbad  Army  Air  Field,  Initially  the  classes  were  comjyosed 
of  instructors  and  supervisors  from  the  various  bombardier  schools  but  by 
the  middle  of  1943  combat-experienced  bombardiers  were  being  sent  to 
Carlsbad  for  instructor  training.  As  the  result  of  the  policy  of  replacing 
instructors  who  bad  not  served  in  combat  theaters,  all  returned  bombardiers 
ordered  to  the  Training  Command  were  sent  to  the  Instructor  School.  In 
October  1943  the  Central  Instructors  School  (Bombardier)  was  moved  to 
Midland  Army  Air  Field. 

One  of  the  first  projects  of  the  Psychological  Research  Project  (Bombar¬ 
dier)  when  it  was  established  in  January  1944  at  Midland  Army  Air  Field 
was  the  study  of  bombardier  instructors.  The  project  was  directed  to  mate 
an  analysis  of  the  duties  of  the  bombardier  instructor.  On  the  basis  of  inter¬ 
views  with  supervisors,  instructors,  and  aviation  cadets  and  detailed  obser¬ 
vation  of  instruction  on  regular  training  flights  a  tentative  list  was  devel¬ 
oped  of  seven  important  aspects  of  the  task  of  the  bombardier  instructor 
which  it  was  believed  could  be  measured  by  psychological  tests.  These  seven 
trails  included  (1)  attitudes  and  opinions,  (2)  verbal  intellectual  ability, 
(3)  mechanical  comprehension,  (4)  knowledge  of  basic  subject  matter,  (S) 
numeiical  ability,  (6)  instructional  judgment,  and  (7)  biographical  infor¬ 
mation. 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis  of  the  duties  of  the  bombardier  instructor,  a 
battery  of  tests  was  assembled  and  tried  out  experimentally  by  the  Psycho-' 
logical  Research  Project  (Bombardier).  These  tests  included: 

1.  Arithmetic  Reasoning  Test,  DGS01A. — A  40-itera  printed  test  de¬ 
signed  to  measure  nonverbal  reasoning  ability.  The  problems  were  multiple- 

choice  arithmetic  reasoning  problems. 

» 

2.  Bombardier  Bcsic  Knowledge,  DS441A. — A  50-item  printed  test  de¬ 
signed  to  measure  practical  knowledge  of  bombing  subjects.  The  multiple- 
choice  items  include  such  problems  as  setting  up  the  auto-pilot  and  the  use 
and  operation  of  the  sight. 

3.  Explanation  Blank,  DS301A. — This  test  included  a  number  of  para- 

•Thii  «u  liuat  by  E  It.  W.  W.  Grind,  K  B.  Levin,  K.  J.  Unoe,  J.  W.  Blrcb,  nad  L.  B. 
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giaphs  followed  by  questions  regarding  the  quality  of  the  explanation  pro* 
vidcd  in  the  paragraph. 

4.  Mechanical  Comprehension,  DS20JA,— A  40-item  multiple-choice  test 

designed  to  measure  understanding  of  fundamental  mechanical  principles* 
The  items  were  accompanied  by  diagrams  and  drawings  designed  to  illustrate 
everyday  mechanical  problem*.  t 

5.  Opinion  Questionnaire,  CES1QA. — A  90-item  questionnaire  of  the  mul¬ 
tiple-choice  type  prepared  by  Psychological  Research  Project  (Bombardier). 
The  items  covered  attitudes  toward  instructing,  promotion,  paper  work,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  similar  topics. 

6.  renown  inventory,  DE201B , — A  45-item  inventory  revised  from  the 
Shipley  Inventory.  It  was  scored  by  as  empirical  key  developed  by  compar* 
ing  combat  returnees  diagnosed  as  having  operational  fatigue  with 
diagnosed  as  normal 

7.  Scientific  Background,  CIS  12 A  .—A  60-itcm  test  prepared  by  Psycho¬ 
logical  Research  Project  .(Navigator)  and  designed  to  measure  knowledge 
of  physical  principles  and  background  of  general  science. 

8.  Verbal  Comprehension,  DG1Q1B. — A  40-item  test  of  reading  compre¬ 
hension  similar  to  those  used  in  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  and  the 
Air-crew  Classification  Test  Battery.  Several  paragraphs  were  presented 
followed  by  multiple-choice  items  designed  to  test  understanding  of  the 
material. 

9.  Bombardier  Proficiency  Tat,  DS442A. — A  90-item  test  based  on  a  pro¬ 
ficiency  test  developed  for  selecting  lead  personnel  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force 
and  the  Bombardier  Basic  Knowledge  Test. 

Certain  of  these  tests  were  selected  for  administration  in  the  instructor 
battery  at  the  redistribution  stations  of  the  AAF  Personnel  Distribution 
Command.  These  included  all  of  the  nine  tests  mentioned  above  except  the 
Explanation  Blank  and  the  Scientific  Background  and  Bombardier  Bask 
Knowledge  Tests.  The  Opinion  Questionnaire  was  slightly  revised  and  re¬ 
named  the  Air-crew  Officer  Blank  for  this  Purpose.  These  six  scores  were 
combined  to  obtain  a  Bombardier  Instructor  Stanine. 

To  evaluate  the  success  in  the  Central  Instructors  School  for  bombardiers, 
the  Over-all  Instructor  Rating  was  used.  This  rating  was  a  composite  includ¬ 
ing  the  following  grades  with  the  weights  indicated:  ground  technical-train¬ 
ing  grade,  S;  teaching  techniques  for  aerial  instruction  grade,  3;  aerial-train¬ 
ing  grade,  I;  technical  aerial-training  grade,  1.  These  combined  scores  were 
recorded  in  terms  of  ratings  of  superior,  excellent,  very  satisfactory,  satis¬ 
factory,  and  unsatisfactory.  For  purposes  of  the  analysis  of  the  Instructor 
Selection  Test  the  two  top  categories  were  compared  with  the  three  bottom 
categories.  The  bombardier  instructor  students  were  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  these  two  groupings. 

To  obtain  measures  of  the  actual  success  on  the  job  as  a  bombardier  in¬ 
structor,  the  personnel  of  the  Psychological  Research  Project  (Bombardier) 
visited  several  bombardier  schools  where  standardized  interviews  were  con- 


ducted  with  supervisory  and  cadet  personnel.  The  purpose  of  these  studies 
was  explain ed  to  these  individuals  and  they  were  assured  that  their  ratings 
would  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 

Ratings  oa  each  instructor  were  obtained  from  between  three  to  six  quali¬ 
fied  training  supervisors,  including  both  combat  veterans  and  me  a  who  had 
seen  no  combat  duty  at  each  of  the  cadet  bombardier  schools.  These  rat¬ 
ings  were  made  in  terms  uf  a  simple  S -point  scale  on  which  they  rated  the 
instructor  as  being  among  the  highest  20  percent  of  Instructors  they  had 
known  in  all-around  work  and  ability  as  an  instructor,  the  next  highest  20 
percent,  and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest  20  percent.  Each  instructor  who  was 
rated  had  been  assigned  to  the  school  as  an  instructor  for  at  least  2  months. 
Care  was  taken  to  obtain  ratings  under  as  nearly  independent  conditions  as 
possible. 

Ratings  were  obtained  from  an  average  of  about  three  cadets  who  had 
known  the  instructor  for  a  period  of  at  least  1  month  in  these  same  schools. 

>  The  cadet  rating  forms  requested  ratings  on  (1)  ability  to  explain  clearly, 
(2)  ability  as  a  bombardier,  (3)  personality  as  an  instructor,  and  (4)  over¬ 
all  effectiveness  as  an  instructor.  Each  of  these  was  presented  to  the  cadets 
In  the  form  of  a  question  followed  by  five  descriptive  statements.  The  cadet 
was  asked  to  select  the  statement  which  most  accurately  described  the  bom¬ 
bardier  instructor  being  rated. 

Ratings  of  these  types  were  obtained  for  332  instructors  by  supervisors 
and  272  instructors  by  cadets.  These  instructors  were  distributed  among  four 
bombardier  schools.  In  addition  to  these  ratings,  information  was  obtained 
at  ;he  field  concerning  the  officer’s  efficiency  rating,  his  score  on  the  compre¬ 
hensive  Bombardier  Proficiency  Test,  and  his  score  on  the  Standard  Aerial 
Check  if  available. « 

Analytit  of  the  Validation  Data 

These  various  ratings  were  then  correlated  with  Bombardier  Instructor 
Staninea  and  the  scores  on  the  individual  tests  that  were  available.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  these  coefficients  is  shown  in  table  6JL 

Correlations  between  the  various  tests  and  the  ratings  made  by  super¬ 
visors  and  cadets  were  surprisingly  high  in  view  of  the  findings  just  reported 
for  pilot  and  navigator  instructors.  The  correlation  for  the  Bombardier  In¬ 
structor  Stanine  with  the  Over-all  Instructor  Rating  was  0.S4.  With  super¬ 
visors'  ratings  it  was  0.38  and  for  the  cadets’  ratings  0.61.  Although  studies 
were  not  made  of  the  reliability  of  the  cadets’  and  supervisors’  ratings,  the 
correlation  between  these  two  ratings  of  0.46  reported  in  the  following  tai  le 
suggests  a  fair  degree  of  reliability  for  each  of  these. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  may  explain  the  better  predictive 
value  of  the  Instructor  Selection  Tests  in  this  instance.  In  general,  these  are 
conditions  which  suggest  that  the  ratings  of  bombardier  instructors  in  this 
situation  are  likely  to  have  been  more  valid  than  in  the  case  of  the  other 
specialties.  One  of  the  most  important  uf  these  is  the  fact  that  these  studies 
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were  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  a  vigorous  campaign  throughout  the  bom¬ 
bardier  training  program  to  evaluate  and  improve  instructor  personnel.  AH 
instructors  as  well  as  all  cadets  were  required  to  take  the  Bombardier  Pro* 
fidency  Test  and  the  fact  that  the  average  scores  for  instructors  and  cadets 
were  almost  identical  in  most  of  the  schools  was  given  wide  publidty. 

The  Bombardier  Training  Standardization  Board  was  also  active  during 
this  time,  visiting  the  schools  and  giving  various  instructors  the  Standard 
Aerial  Check  Ride.  The  supervisory  personnel  were  encouraged  to  check 
ride  their  instructors  with  the  same  standard  check.  Supervisory  personnel 
were  being  urged  to  weed  out  the  inferior  instructors.  It  is  bdieved  that  all 
of  this  contributed  to  encouraging  supervisors  to  learn  something  about 
the  knowledge,  ability,  and  personality  characteristics  of  their  instructors. 

It  is  possible  that  the  bombardier-school  cadets  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  a  larger  number  of  bombardier  instructors  and  therefore  had  a 
sounder  basis  for  giving  a  comparative  rating.  Clearly,  if  the  cadet  had  never 


had  but  one  Instructor,  be  had  little  mean*  for  judging  the  relative  compe¬ 
tence  of  his  instructor.  Another  factor  which  may  have  been  important  in 
the  evaluation  of  bombardier  instructors  was  that  all  ratings  were  obtained 
during  an  interview  by  a  representative  of  psychological  Research  Project 
(Bombardier),  This  procedure  should  have  resulted  in  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  raiers  and  probably  a  more  careful  job  of  rating. 

Another  contributing  factor  may  have  been  the  smaller  restriction  in  the 
range  of  abilities  present  in  the  returned  bombardier  group.  For  the  bom¬ 
bardiers  represented  in  the  groups  of  326  and  327  entering  into  the  analyses 
of  Bombardier  Stanine  and  Navigator  Stanine  with  Over-all  Instructor  Rat¬ 
ing  the  mean  Bombardier  Stanine  is  5.75  and  the  mean  Navigator  Stanine 
is  5,36,  and  standard  deviations  are  1.66  and  1.65  respectively.  The  level  of 
intellectual  ability  was  definitely  lower  for  this  group  of  bombardier  instruc¬ 
tors  than  for  similar  groups  of  navigator  instructors  and  the  range  was  cor¬ 
respondingly  less  restricted  than  would  usually  be  found  in  a  similar  group 
of  navigator  instructor*. 

Although  the  numbers  of  cases  involved  in  these  studies  are  too  small  to 
permit  definite  conclusions,  they  offer  considerable  encouragement  for  fur¬ 
ther  research  on  problems  regarding  the  selecting  and  training  of  instructors 
for  bombardier-training  schools. 

INSTRUCTORS  IN  FLEXIBLE  GUNNERY 
TRAINING  SCHOOLS4 

k 

Early  Studia  and  Procedures 

The  general  problems  of  selecting  and  training  of  instructors  for  flexible- 
gunnery  schools  were  quite  similar  to  those  for  the  other  air-crew  specialties. 
Gunners  were  typically  enlisted  men  rather  than  officers  and  their  instruc¬ 
tors  were  similarly  in  enlisted  status  as  a  general  rule.  There  were  three 
types  of  gunnery  instructors:  range  instructors,  classroom  instructors,  and 
air-firing  instructors. 

The  range  instructors  supervised  the  firing  of  the  students  using  various 
types  of  weapons,  sights,  and  turrets  on  the  ground  ranges.  The  classroom 
instructor  bad  a  more  typical  instructional  position  in  a  fairly  conventional 
classroom  situation  with  special  emphasis  on  training  films  and  other  visual 
aids.  The  air-firing  instructor  bad  what  was  generally  considered  to  be  the 
most  important  of  the  instructor  positions.  It  was  also  a  very  difficult  one 
because  of  the  number  of  students  to  be  supervised,  the  cramped  interiors 
of  the  planes,  and  the  lack  of  familiarity  of  the  students  with  the  general 
problems  and  conditions  of  flying.  In  addition  to  a  heavy  schedule  of  aerial 
flights,  instructors  held  preflight  briefings  and  postflight  critiques.  Because 
of  its  greater  importance  for  the  primary  job  of  the  flexible  gunner,  plans  and 

*TB»  work  drwribrd  la  tilt  trrtioa  wu  doer  bv  R  S'  HiBb*.  L.  M,  SHurow,  A  L.  Irlaa,  G,  R.  Puotl, 

T  I*  1  0  Adits'.  A.  LtVin,  M,  A.  Hair#,  W  S.  Grrsory,  J.  M.  Wrpmae.  A.  C.  Jttx*.  W.  B. 
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studies  regarding  the  gunnery  Instructor  problem  were  usually  oriented  ' 
about  the  problems  of  the  air-firing  instructor. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  specialties,  sufficiently  valid  measures  of  student 
performance  were  not  available  to  permit  the  evaluation  of  gunnery  Instruc¬ 
tors  in  terms  of  the  proficiency  of  their  students.  Therefore,  a  careful  analy¬ 
sis  was  made  of  the  duties  of  Instructors  and  four  qualities  were  selected  as 
being  of  prime  importance  for  this  assignment  These  qualities  were.*  <i) 
the  intelligence  of  the  instructor,  (2)  the  amount  of  gunnery  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  instructor,  (3)  the  degree  of  personal  adjustment  ol  the 
instructor  and  (4)  the  ability  of  the  Instructors  in  putting  to  use  the  accepted 
principles  of  teaching. 

The  lo-structer  School  for  Fleslbte  Gunnery  at  Buckingham  Army  Air 
Field  was  one  of  the  first  instructor  schools  established  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  When  a  psychological  research  detachment  was  assigned  to  thli 
school  early  in  1943  one  of  their  first  projects  was  a  survey  of  the  personnel 
being  sent  to  the  Instructor  School  by  each  of  the  six  gunnery  schools.  It 
was  found  that  the  mean  score  on  the  Army  General  Classification  Teat  for 
approximately  200  students  who  had  graduated  from  flexible-gunnery  schools 
and  were  assigned  to  the  Instructor  School  in  February  1943  was  119.  More 
than  20  percent  of  the  group  had  scores  on  the  Army  General  Classification 
Test  of  108  or  below’.  It  was  also  found  that  the  knowledge  of  flexible  gun¬ 
nery  of  the  men  sent  from  various  schools  varied  over  a  considerable  range. 

This  study  led  to  a  directive  regarding  the  assignment  of  students  to  the 
Instructor  School  which  specified  that  they  should  have  an  Army  General 
Classification  Test  score  of  120  or  above  except  for  those  students  who  had 
received  special  training  in  combat,  had  teaching  experience,  or  had  received 
four  years  of  college  training.  It  was  also  specified  that  they  be  high-school 
graduates  and  make  a  score  on  the  Comprehensive  Test  in  Gunnery  above 
the  seventy-fifth  percentile  of  regular  gunnery  students. 

This  procedure  appears  to  have  operated  quite  satisfactorily  in  procuring 
for  instructor  assignments  a  high  quality  of  graduates  from  the  flexible-gun¬ 
nery  schools.  As  more  combat  returnees  became  available  the  policy  was 
established  for  this  as  for  other  specialties  that  these  instructors  were  to  be 
released  for  combat  duty  and  replaced  with  men  who  had  combat  experience. 

Development  of  the  Instructor »  Qualifying  Examination 

To  select  the  most  suitable  personnel  from  among  the  comb3t  returnees 
with  experience  in  flexible  gunnery,  the  psychological  research  group  with 
the  Central  School  for  Flexible  Gunnery  prepared  the  Instructors  Qualifying 
Examination.  This  examination  was  prepared  in  two  main  parts.  Booklet 
I  covered  aptitudes  considered  important  for  the  gunnery  Instructor  and  in* 
eluded  subtests  of  vocabulary,  mechanical  aptitude,  mathematics,  reading 
comprehension,  spatial  visualization,  and  teaching  aptitude  and  personal 
adjustment.  Booklet  II  was  devoted  to  knowledge  of  gunnery  and  included 
subtests  on  aircraft  recognition,  sighting,  weapons,  and  turrets. 
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la  addition  to  these  two  booklets  the  Mechanical  Comprehension  Test, 
DS201A,  used  for  selecting  othfr  inctructors  at  the  redistribution  stations 
was  included  b  obtaining  the  final  Gunnery  Instructor  Stanbe  b  order  to 
supplement  the  mechanical  section  of  the  aptitude  booklet.  The  tests  of 
gunnery  knowledge  were  mostly  frum  the  Gunnery  Final  Examina¬ 

tion*  used  b  the  flexible-gunnery  schools,  The  tests  for  the*  aptitude  book¬ 
let  were  simflar  to  air-crew  classification  tests  of  the  types  mentioned  with 
the  exception  of  the  subtest  on  teaching  aptitude  and  personal  adjustment. 
This  consisted  of  40  items  which  were  the  discriminating  items  remaining 
afier  several  empirical  screenings  ef  a  wide  variety  of  items  on  attitudes, 
opinions,  preferences,  and  personal  traits.  These  items  were  retained  because 
of  their  ability  to  discriminate  between  individuals  who  obtained  high  and 
low  ratings  in  practice  teaching  as  measured  by  a  rating  scale  or  between 
individuals  who  obtained  high  ratings  b  the  courses  on  student  teaching  as 
compared  with  those  with  low  ratings  in  this  course. 

The  ratbgs  for  practice  teaching  were  obtained  from  a  14-item  scale.  It 
was  found  that  this  scale  which  included  such  items  as  fluency,  poise,  clarity 
of  expression,  use  of  teaching  aids,  ability  to  arouse  interest,  and  evidence 
of  preparation  had  a  reliability  coefficient  when  based  on  the  judgments  of 
two  bdependent  raters  equal  to  0.90.  This  value  was  based  on  a  comparison 
•of  the  ratings  of  155  students  by  each  of  two  raters.  The  coefficient  was 
increased  by  use  of  the  Spearman -Brown  formula  to  represent  the  reliability 
of  their  combined  ratings. 

Ute  of  the  Irutructort  Qualifying  Examination 

To  check  on  the  validity  of  the  Instructors  Qualifying  Examination,  scores 
on  Booklet  I  and  Booklet  II  of  this  test  wee  compared  with  scores  achieved 
on  the  final  comprehensive  gunnery  examination  at  the  Instructor  School  and 
the  ratings  on  basic  gunnery  teaching  and  on  practice  teaching  at  this  school. 
Data  were  obtained  for  SCO  cases  enrolled  in  classes  at  the  Instructor  School 
b  February  1945. 

For  the  Final  Comprehensive  Examination  the  correlations  were  O.S7  and 
0.62  respectively  for  Booklets  I  and  II.  For  Basic  Gunnery  Teaching  Rat¬ 
bgs  the  correspondbg  correlations  were  0.24  and  0.12  and  for  Practice 
Teachbg  these  values  were  0.19  and  O.OS.  These  correlations  are  the  values 
obtabed  after  correcting  the  original  values  for  the  restriction  b  the  sample 
at  the  Instructor  School.  Three  corrections  were  accomplished  using  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  sample  of  people  tested  b  the  redistribution  sta¬ 
tions  of  AAF  Personnel  Distribution  Command  on  the  total  score  for  the 
Instructors  Qualifying  Examination.  This  value  was  26.25  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  value  for  this  restricted  sample  of  $00  cases  was  17.22. 

The  complete  table  of  btercorrelations  for  all  of  the  subtests  of  the  In¬ 
structors  Qualifying  Examination  and  the  various  parts  of  the  criterion 
measures  is  given  b  table  6.4. 

By  means  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Instructors  Qualifying  Examination 
it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  a  multiple  correlation  of  0.72  with  the  Fbal 
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including  Pert  end  total  icons  (N  —  67  S  for  fnUtcomlaihm;  *30  for  vaxdiliu) 

VARIABLES1 


Comprehensive  Examination  in  the  instructor  course,  a  multiple  correlation 
of  Q.2S  with  Basic  Gunnery  Teaching  Ratings,  and  a  multiple  correlation  of 
0J2  with  the  Practice  Teaching  Ratinp. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  Instructors  Qualifying  Examination  to  select 
gunnery  Instructors  from  among  combat  returnees  the  examination  was  used 
as  a  part  of  the  procedure  for  giving  authority  to  certain  individuals  to  be 
classified  as  Specification  Serial  No.  938,  a  classification  ordinarily  given 
only  to  graduates  of  the  Instructor  School.  This  examination  was  used  as  an 
initial  screening  device.  Candidates  were  also  required  to  obtain  a  minimum 
qualfyins  score  on  the  phase  checks  and  to  be  judged  as  satisfactory  on  the 
basis  of  an  interview  with  a  board  established  for  that  purpose.  Those  quali* 
fying  for  an  interview  on  the  basis  of  test  results  and  passing  this  board  were 
classified  as  flexible-gunnery  instructors.  The  examinations  held  by  these 
boards  indicated  that  many  of  the  enlisted  personnel  who  were  functioning 
as  gunnery  instructors  possessed  rather  Inferior  qualification  for  this  assign¬ 
ment.  These  men  were  gradually  replaced  by  combat-expericnced  men 
selected  as  described  above. 

It  is  dear  that  this  program  produced  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
(  general  level  of  aptitude  and  information  possessed  by  insiruciut*  la  gunnery 

]  schools.  Although  evidence  based  on  actual  improvement  in  the  quality  of 

i  p-H“'*d  by  these  instructors  or  based  on  actual  observation  and 

evaluation  of  the  gunnery  instructors  in  their  instructional  assignment  in  the 
j  schools  is  not  available,  the  ratings  of  practice  teaching  in  the  Instructor 

School  tend  to  indicate  that  the  selection  procedures  possess  validity  for 
the  practical  side  of  instructions  as  well  as  the  theoretical. 

]  It  is  important  to  note  that  if  these  selection  procedures  possscssed  only 

a  moderate  amount  of  validity  they  would  still  have  been  of  great  practical 
value  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  instructors  involved  and  of  the  rut- 
tensive  use  of  these  selection  procedures  and  the  large  number  of  men  re¬ 
jected  by  them.  For  example  among  the  combat  returnees  tested  in  the 
redistribution  stations  no  one  was  sent  to  the  AAF  Instructors  School  for 
Flexible  Gunnery  who  obtained  a  Gunnery  Instructor  Stanlne  below  the 
average  for  the  gunners  tested. 

j 

» 

|  Summary  of  Itulruetor  Research  . 

'  The  work  of  psychological  research  personnel  associated  with  instructor 

schools  for  the  various  specialties  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  substan- 
'  tial  amount  of  important  research  experience  in  the  field  of  instructor  selec- 

1  tion  and  training.  In  connection  with  the  Instructors  School  for  Flexible 

Gunnery  the  selection  program  was  started  early  and  was  an  important  prac¬ 
tical  influence  on  the  training  program  in  flexible  gunnery. 

;  The  research  on  instructors  for  pilot,  bombardier,  and  navigator  schools 

was  largely  concentrated  on  problems  of  selecting  combat  returnees  for  in¬ 
structor  duty.  The  findings  of  these  groups  were  utilized  to  some  extent  in 
developing  policies  and  in  rejecting  combat  returnees  for  instructor  assign- 
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menu.  However,  their  tub  contribution  wu  b  the  research  finding*  re¬ 
garding  (he  analysis  of  the  instructor  problem  and  especially  «>n  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  effectiveness  of  instructor*. 

Since  there  was  not  *  significant  number  of  combat  returnees  with  experi¬ 
ence  as  flight  engineers  or  radar  observers,  the  instructor  problem  was  not 
given  as  high  priority  in  research  b  these  specialties  and  only  a  preliminary 
survey  of  this  area  had  been  made  by  the  close  of  the  war,  These  surveys 
made  it  apparent  that  here  as  elsewhere  procedures  for  the  yWtion  and 
training  of  Instructors  were  in  need  of  improvements.  For  b  the 

radar-viUactvcr  projects  ii  was  round  necessary  to  conduct  extensive  train- 
bg  programs  to  obtain  adequate  standardisation  of  the  administration  of 
examinations  and  proficiency  checks. 

The  instructor  Is  a  key  figure  b  any  trainbg  program  and  these  studies 
make  it  apparent  that  much  additional  research  is  necessary  if  satisfactory 
procedures  for  selecting  and  trainbg  instructors  for  the  various  Air  Forte 
schools  are  to  be  developed. 

RESEARCH  ON  THE  CONTENT  OF  TRAINING  COURSES 

Introduction 

The  primary  problem  of  any  training  program  is  the  determbatbn  and 
specification  of  the  outcomes  of  bstruction.  It  is  believed  that  most  of  the 
defects  b  training  programs  are  related  not  to  befficlenl  learning  situations 
but  to  havbg  individuals  learning  the  wrong  things.  The  fundamental  basis 
for  determbbg  what  shall  be  learned  is  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  operating 
and  combat  requirement  of  the  assignments  for  which  the  bdividuals  are 
being  trabed.  Unfortunately,  many  training  programs  have  to  be  developed 
without  havbg  the  benefit  of  combat  experience  with  the  equipment  and 
procedures  which  the  bdividuals  arc  bebg  trained  to  utilise,  Under  these 
circumstances  simulated  combat  situations  must  be  substituted,  or  b  some 
instances  the  programs  must  be  originally  based  on  a  rational  analysis  of  the 
anticipated  requirements. 

Studies  of  Training  Requirements  Based  on  Combat  Surveys 

One  of  the  first  studies  conducted  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  re¬ 
garding  comhat  requirements  was  the  survey  of  air-crew  personnel  b  the 
Eighth,  Ninth,  Twelfth,  and  Fifteenth  Air  Forces  conducted  from  November 
1943  to  March  1944  and  reported  in  April  1944.  One  of  the  studies  made  b 
connection  with  this  survey  was  an  analysis  giving  the  percent  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  bombbg  missions  of  squadrons  and  groups  due  to  various  causes. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  b  table  6.S. 

The  bombbg  accuracy  b  these  medium  bombardment  groups  (B-26)  b 
the  Nbth  and  Twelfth  Air  Forces  was  higher  than  that  of  the  heavy  bombard¬ 
ment  groups  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force.  The  accuracy  of  the  groups  of  the  42nd 
Wbg  was  especially  high.  As  noted  above,  the  type  of  bombbg  and  amount 
of  opposition  is  quite  different  for  the  groups  b  the  various  Air  Forces.  This 
analysis  of  the  reasons  why  various  groups  and  squadrons  failed  to  achieve 
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Tabu  6.5.: — Analysis  shotting  the  percent  oj  the  unsatisfactory  bombing  missions  of 
squadrons  and  groups  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  various 
reasons  indicated 


Reason 

Percent 

8th* 

AF 

9tb* 

AF 

12th» 

AF 

1. 

Weather:  Bombs  not  dropped  at  aiming  point  because  of  cloud  cover. . . . 

23 

3 

7 

2. 

Smote  Srrcen:  Bombs  not  dropped  st  aiming  point  because  of  smoke  screen 

5 

0 

2 

3. 

Enemy  Action:  Bombing  inaccurate  because  lead  ship  bit  on  bomb-run, 

4 

6 

6 

4. 

Command  Decision:  Bombing  inaccurate  because  of  change  of  plan  by  com¬ 
mand  pilot  . 

4 

o 

1 

S. 

Formation:  Bombing  inaccurate  because  of  loose  formation  and  atragglen 

3 

3 

0 

6. 

CoUirion  Counts:  Bombing  inaccurate  because  of  alteration  in  course  nec* 

es.ory  to  avoid  other  groups  on  bombing  run . 

Naviiation:  Bombs  not  dropped  at  aiming  point  because  of  failure  to  locate 
initial  point,  or  bombing  inaccurate  because  oi  different  heading  caused 
by  overrunning  initial  point . . 

3 

BV 

5 

7. 

16 

■ 

2 

8. 

Jar  set  Identification:  Bombing  inaccurate  because  aiming  point  not  located 
or  identified  too  late  . 

20 

34 

21 

9. 

Uombtitht  Technique :  Bombing  inaccurate  because  of  inferior  technical 
skill  or  gross  errors  in  using  the  bombsight  . 

1 

11 

48 

33 

10. 

Emotional  Control:  Bombing  inaccurate  because  of  nervousness  and  anxiety 
interfering  with  effective  action  on  the  bombing  run  . 

— 

S 

11. 

Bambini  Equipment:  Bombing  inaccurate  because  of  failure  cm  bombsight 
or  bomb-release  mechanism  on  bombing  run . 

sM 

18 

12. 

AU  reasoni  for  failure . 

KEJi 

100 

satisfactory  results  on  particular  bombing  missions  includes  only  missions 
on  which  bombs  were  actually  dropped  by  the  groups  on  enemy  territory. 

Since  only  unsatisfactory  missions  were  included,  the  table  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  indicate  that  a  particular  difficulty  was  more  frequently  encountered  * 
in  one  Air  Force  than  in  another,  but  merely  that  the  unsatisfactory  results 
in  one  Air  Force  could  be  attributed  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the  missions  to 
this  reason  than  they  could  in  another  Air  Force.  For  example,  weather, 
smoke  screens,  command  decisions,  and  navigation  difficulties  accounted  for 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  failures  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force  than  in  the  Nmth 
or  Twelfth  Air  Forces. 

The  findings  summarized  in  this  table  contain  a  number  of  implications 
for  the  training  program.  For  example  It  was  stated  that  lack  of  adequate 
discipline  was  chiefly  responsible  for  straggling  formations  and  collision 
courses.  Ordinarily  these  may  be  taken  as  failures  on  the  part  of  pilots  in 
subordinate  command  positions.  They  appaar  to  reflect  lack  of  adequate 
training  in  leadership. 

There  was  a  substantial  number  of  mission  failures  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force 
because  of  navigation  errors.  Many  of  there  errors  were  attributed  to  pilot¬ 
age,  though  other  aspects  of  navigation  also  contributed.  Bombardiers  in  all 
three  Air  Forces  had  considerable  trouble  with  target  identification.  This 
and  similar  reports  emphasizing  these  failures  on  the  part  of  trained  bom¬ 
bardiers  resulted  in  greater  emphasis  being  placed  on  target  identification  in 
the  training  schools. 

One  of  the  techniques  developed  for  providing  training  in  target  identifica¬ 
tion  was  camera  bombing.  For  these  missions  bombardiers  were  briefed  to 
bomb  a  particular  building  or  factory  or  road  intersection.  The  briefing  was 
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accomplished  on  the  ground  in  the  usual  fashion  with  photographs  and  maps 
and  the  missions  were  flown  simulating  to  a  greater  degree  combat  mission*. 
The  bombardier  was  required  to  identify  a  target  and  nuke  a  bomb  run  on  it. 

A  series  of  pictures  were  taken  at  Intervals  during  the  bomb  run  and  at  the 
moment  of  release  of  the  bomb.  These  photographs  made  it  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  where  bombs  would  have  dropped  had  they  been  dropped  at  the  release 
point 

The  analysis  also  indicated  that  there  were  many  errors  in  bambdght  tech* 
nique.  Further  studies  of  the  types  of  errors' made  suggested  changes  in  the 
emphasis  given  to  various  aspects  of  the  bombardier's  procedures  in  the  train¬ 
ing  school*. 

In  addition  to  this  analysis  of  reasons  for  mission  failures,  this  survey  bw 
eluded  interviews  with  group  and  squadron  commanders  and  operation*  offi¬ 
cers  regarding  the  training  cf  the  replacement  personnel  they  were  receiving. 
Their  principal  complaints  were  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  training  missions, 
particularly  in  operational  training,  to  simulate  closely  combat  mission*,  It. 
was  stated  that  while  the  crews  were  training  as  units,  many  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  crew  had  so  little  opportunity  to  practice  their  specialtie* 
that  they  were  unable  to  maintain  proficiency.  These  officers  reported  that 
pilots  did  not  have  sufficient  training  in  using  the  automatic  pilot  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  bombardier.  It  was  also  reported  that  pilots  did  not  have 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  engines  and  other  mechanical  equipment  in  the 
airplane*. 

A  general  point  of  great  practical  importance  for  the  Army  Air  Force* 
training  program  was  the  extent  to  which  the  men  in  air-crew  training 
should  be  taught  theory  and  principles  as  well  as  procedure*.  It  is  much 
simpler  in  a  mass  training  program  to  teach  everything  by  rule  and  os  a 
series  of  routine  mechanical  procedures  to  be  done  in  a  certain  sequence 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  provide  a  basic  understanding  of  the  reason*  for 
various  dements  of  procedures  to  produce  certain  result*. 

The  officers  in  the  combat  theaters  regarded  it  as  very  important  that  air¬ 
crew  personnel  understand  the  basic  principles  for  the  operation  of  their 
equipment  rather  than  learn  procedures  and  rules.  It  was  reported  that  in 
combat  operations  the  individual  frequently  found  himself  in  a  situation  in 
which  rules  had  to  be  violated  if  the  mission  were  to  be  successfully  com¬ 
pleted.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  very  important  for  the  individual 
to  know  the  basis  for  the  rules  so  as  to  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  violating  various  rules  in  a  situation  where  equipment,  lives,  and 
the  success  of  the  mission  were  at  stake.  There  is  some  evidence  that  die 
type  of  flexibility  in  operations  which  comes  from  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  combat  operations  of  their  equipment  wo* 
the  principal  feature  which  distinguished  American  pilots  from  those  of 
certain  enemy  countries  during  the  past  war. 

In  addition  to  this  initial  survey,  studies  of  implications  for  training  were 
made  by  each  of  the  Air-Crew  Evaluation  and  Research  Detachments  which 
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visited  combat  theaters  at  Liter  dates.  The  findings  of  these  group*  were 
communicated  to  training  authorities  for  use  along  with  other  data  in  revis¬ 
ing  training  curricula. 

Surveys  were  made  by  the  psychological  research  projects  In  the  AAF 
Training  Command  of  training  requirements  for  combat  groups  by  using 
questionnaire  and  interview  procedures.  The  navigator  project  administered 
a  150-qUesiion  “Survey  of  Conditions  in  Combat”  to  61S  navigators  who  had 
participated  in  combat  operations.  The  results  of  this  and  similar  studies 
by  other  groups  were  reported  to  Headquarters  AAF  Training  Command  and 
other  supervisory  organizations  and  personnel. 

In  conjunction  with  a  survey  or  operational  activity  ana  requirements 
conducted  by  the  psychological  branches  in  the  redistribution  stations,  which 
is  discussed  in  detail  in  a  later  chapter,  several  hundred  air-crcw  officers  re¬ 
ported  on  specific  errors  in  combat  operations  which  resulted  in  mission  fail¬ 
ures.  The  men  also  suggested  training  procedures  which  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  these  specific  errors.  The  bombardiers’  suggestions  wer  e  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  improved  training  in  target  identification  and  in  techniques  for 
handling  malfunctions  in  equipment,  especially  at  high  altitude.*  and  very 
low  temperatures.  The  navigators  suggested  that  their  major  errors  might 
have  been  prevented  by  more  closely  simulated  combat  missions,  improved 
training  in  procedures  for  crew  coordination,  better  training  in  pilotage,  and 
more  adequate  information  in  the  prevention  and  correction  of  mechanical 
failures  in  navigation  equipment.  The  bomber  pilots  suggested  that  more 
formation  flying  under  simulated  combat  conditions  would  have  been  help¬ 
ful.  They  also  believed  that  better  training  in  commanding  and  coordinating 
a  crew,  more  knowledge  of  equipment  and  engines,  and  experience  in  lead¬ 
ing  a  formation  would  have  bean  valuable.  The  suggestions  of  fighter  pilots 
were  mainly  concerned  with  more  information  and  experience  on  combat-type 
planes,  more  training  in  navigation  and  instrument  flying,  and  more  practice 
on  strafing  and  dive  bombing. 

Studies  of  Amounts  of  Training  and  Learning  Curves 

Another  fundamental  problem  in  developing  the  training  program  was  the 
relative  emphasis  to  be  given  to  the  development  of  skill  in  using  juipment 
as  contrasted  with  the  providing  of  information  about  the  equi  ment.  In 
the  early  phases  of  the  war  it  was  believed  that  there  was  too  muu  emphasis 
on  learning  about  machine  guns  and  turrets  in  flexible  gunnery  and  not 
enough  emphasis  on  skill  in  using  the  type  of  equipment  which  his  combat 
assignment  would  require. 

A  number  of  research  studies  were  carried  on  by  per=*>nnel  of  the  Aviation 
Psychology  Program  to  determine  the  effect  of  spending  varying  periods  of 
time  in  training  on  final  level  of  proficiency  reached. 

Studies  in  Pilot  Training 

The  staff  of  the  Psychological  Research  Project  (Pilot)  took  advantage 
of  a  5-week  training  “freeze”  to  measure  the  effect  of  5  weeks  of  training  on 
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the  pr<  cicncy  of  students  at  various  levels  of  training.  Mors  than  2,000 
pilots  it  given  standard  objective  check  rides  which  bad  been  developed 
partic  ly  for  this  purpose.  The  introduction  of  various  controls  cut  down 
the  n  i.oer  of  pilots  included  in  the  final  analysis  to  a  somewhat  smaller 
num 

Ii  s  found  that  the  group  with  IS  weeks’  training  at  the  primary  level 
was  superior  to  the  group  with  10  weeks'  training  at  this  level  on  all  13  of 
tire  objective  measures  used.  Similarly,  the  group  with  15  weeks’  training 
at  the  basic  level  was  superior  to  the  group  who  had  had  10  weeks,  at  this 
level  on  IS  out  of  the  17  objective  measures.  For  the  group  with  additional 
training  in  advanced  schools,  superior  scores  were  made  on  10  of  the  16 
objective  measures.  The  final  comparisons  at  the  ptiinary,  basic,  and  ad* 
vanced  levels  were  each  based  on  more  than  1,000  plloU. 

In  primary  schools  most  improvement  was  shown  in  the  following  meas¬ 
ures:  (1)  maintaining  constant  altitude  while  making  a  360-degree  steep  turn 
to  the  right  immediately  followed  by  a  360-degree  steep  turn  to  the  left; 
(2)  performing  an  Immelmana  without  stalling,  starting  with  an  air  spied 
not  greater  than  1 50  miles  per  hour  and  coming  out  lined  up  within  45  de¬ 
grees  of  the  correct  heading;  (3)  performing  a  loop  without  stalling,  starting 
with  aa  air  speed  no  greater  than  1 10  miles  per  hour  and  coming  out  within 
45  degrees  of  the  correct  heading.  For  these  three  measures,  the  superiority 
of  the  15-week  group  was  of  a  sire  which  would  be  expected  to  appear  by 
chance  less  than  cnc  time  in  a  hundred. 

For  students  in  basic  training  schools  the  group  with  additional  training 
was  superior  at  this  level  of  significance  on  the  items  relating  to:  (1)  ability 
to  hold  heading,  air  speed  and  altitude  during  straight-and-level  instrument 
flight;  (2)  making  a  360-degree  steep  instrument  turn  maintaining  a  bank 
of  at  least  30  degrees,  deviating  no  more  than  100  feet  in  altitude  and  coming 
out  on  a  heading  not  mure  than  5  degrees  off  that  assigned;  (3)  making  an 
instrument  constant-speed  climb  and  descent,  holding  air-speed  deviations 
to  no  more  than  5  miles  per  hour  and  heading  deviations  to  no  more  than  10 
degrees  and  leveling  off  within  50  feet  of  the  correct  altitude  at  the  top  of 
the  dimb  and  the  end  of  the  descent 

For  the  students  with  additional  training  in  advanced  schools  the  group 
with  more  training  showed  the  greatest  superiority  in  the  measures  on  the 
instrument  let-down  and  low  approach.  'Fhey  were  better  at  bitting  the  edge 
of  the  field  “on  the  beam"  and  at  the  proper  altitude.  On  these  two  measures 
the  difference  in  favor  of  the  15-week  group  was  also  of  a  size  which  could  be 
expected  by  chance  less  than  one  time  in  a  hundred. 

The  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  these  findings  are  rather  limited 
but  they  indicate  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an  appreciable  amount  of  im¬ 
provement  by  additional  training  for  these  particular  maneuvers. 

An  analysis  made  of  students  who  had  soloed  in  light  planes  before  start¬ 
ing  military  flying  training  and  of  groups  with  different  amounts  of  training 
at  basic  and  advanced  levels  in  various  types  of  planes  tended  to  confirm  the 
ii 
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general  conclusion  that  additional  ttuining  at  an  early  stage  of  the  training 
program  provides  an  apparent  immediate  gain  in  proficiency  at  the  next  level 
of  training.  However,  this  gain  do*.s  nut  persist  but  decreases  at  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  stage  till  by  the  time  the  training  course  has  been  completed  and  the 
students  arc  tested  m  their  ability  at  fised  gunner/,  no  perceptible  differ  cnee 
persists  in  favor  of  groups  who  had  soloed  and  had  Considerable  light-plane 
experience  before  entering  primary  flying  school.  From  these  results  it  may 
be  inferred  that  a  general  principle  in  developing  such  training  programs  is 
to  abbreviate  the  elementary  phases  as  much  as  possible  and  give  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  training  ns  can  be  arranged  for  on  planes  which  descry 
resemble  those  to  be  used  in  combat  operations. 

Studies  in  Navigator  Training 

Psychological  Research  Project  (Navigator)  carried  out  a  study  involv¬ 
ing  SO  cadets  undergoing  navigation  training  at  Ellington  Field,  litis  study 
consisted  of  comprehensive  and  detailed  measures  obtained  from  formation 
flights  of  the  proficiency  of  navigation  cadets  in  performing  precision  dead- 
reckoning  ground  plots.  The  standardized  missions  were  flown  in  the  seventh, 
eleventh,  sixteenth,  and  twentieth  weeks  of  training,  It  was  found  that  for 
most  of  the  variables  the  average  error  score  was  decreasing  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  fourth  standardized  mission,  which  took  place  during  the  twen¬ 
tieth  week.  It  appeared  that  a  longer  period  of  training  would  result  in  fur¬ 
ther  increase  in  proficiency.  The  slopes  of  certain  typical  learning  curves 
are  indicated  in  the  charts  shown  in  figure  6.3. 

In  the  navigation  schools,  dead-reckoning  navigation  was  taught  for  the 
first  10  weeks.  This  was  followed  by  instruction  in  celestial  and  radio  phases 
of  navigation.  The  slope  of  the  learning  curves  suggested  that  precision  dead- 
reckoning  ground-plot  missions  spaced  at  intervals  throughout  the  latter  part 
of  the  course  would  have  materially  increased  the  level  of  proficiency  in  this 
basic  form  of  navigation.  The  curves  also  suggested  that  little  improvement 
was  being  obtained  with  respect  to  certain  measures  such  as  the  estimation 
of  the  air  speed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  much  further  improve¬ 
ment  might  have  been  made  in  such  variables  as  heading  and  drift-on-course. 
Greater  emphasis  in  the  training  program  to  these  latter  two  variables  might 
enable  a  higher  general  level  of  proficiency  at  the  completion  of  the  course. 

Studies  in  Bombardier  Training 

The  Psychological  Research  Project  (Bombardier)  carried  out  a  study  of 
improvements  in  the  circular  error  of  bombs  dropped  in  the  bombardier- 
training  course.  The  100  students  for  this  special  class  were  selected  from  a 
pool  of  preflight-school  graduates  awaiting  entry  into  bombardier-training 
schools.  Approximately  equal  numbers  of  average  and  superior  men  were 
included  in  the  sample.  With  only  two  or  three  exceptions  they  had  received 
no  previous  aerial  training  and  none  of  them  were  eliminecs  from  pilot  train¬ 
ing.  Their  bombardier  slanines  ranged  from  5  to  9  with  a  mean  of  7.1  S  and 
&  standard  deviation  of  1.14.  Their  navigator  stamnes  ranged  from  4  to  9 


with  a  mean  of  6.28  and  a  standard  deviation  of  1.41.  Their  pilot  staoloea 
ranged  from  1  to  9  with  a  mean  of  5.80  and  a  standard  deviation  of  2.01. 

This  clans  began  training  at  Big  Spring  Army  Air  Field  late  in  June  1945. 
To  standardize  conditions  for  this  experiment  a  group  of  about  30  instruc- 
tors,  35  pilots,  30  airplanes  of  one  year  and  model  (with  C-l  auto-pilots  in* 
stalled),  SO  newly  reconditioned  Norden  bomb  sights  and  6  targets  on  the 
bombing  range  were  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  experiment 
The  first  phase  of  the  experiment  was  concerned  with  a  study  of  learning 
on  ground  trainers.  Six  days  were  spent  on  the  A-2  trainer  foflosed  by  14 
days  on  the  A-6  trainer.  On  this  latter  trainer,  an  accuracy  check  was  ob¬ 
tained  on  each  of  the  first  10  days  based  on  the  circular  errors  under  stand¬ 
ard  conditions  on  six  circular  targets.  The  average  circular  errors  for  the 
group  on  days  7„  8,  9,  and  10  are  ail  at  least  a  fifth  o:  a  standard  deviation 
below  any  of  those  obtained  on  the  4  preceding  days  when  accuracy  check* 
were  given.  During  the  last  3  days  on  this  trainer,  complex  conditions  were 
used  which  caused  a  slight  increase  in  the  circular  error.  This  error  was  re¬ 
duced  perceptibly  on  the  second  day  but  did  not  drop  on  the  third  day  using 
complex  conditions.  It  can  probably  be  concluded  that  this  is  approximately 
the  right  amount  of  training  on  the  ground  trainer  bofo'e  aerial  training  is 
introduced. 

For  the  study  of  the  learning  of  aerial  bombing,  missions  were  run  during 
the  first  week  for  the  purpose  of  auto-pilot  familiarization  and  simulated 
bombing  runs  but  no  bombs  were  dropped  during  this  period.  With  certain 
exceptions  due  to  weather  conditions  all  bombs  during  the  first  phase  of  the 
studies  were  dropped  from  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet  with  all  missions  sched¬ 
uled  in  the  morning.  Auto-pilot  was  used  except  when  malfunctions  were 
found  after  take-off.  The  average  circular  ertors  for  the  bombs  dropped  on 
each  of  the  first  25  missions  are  reproduced  in  figure  6.4. 

It  is  dear  from  this  figure  that  very  little  learning  occurred  under  these 
conditions  after  the  first  three  or  four  missions.  The  results  for  the  bombs 
dropped  at  4,000  feet  also  tend  to  confirm  this  finding.  It  was  concluded 
from  this  study  that  where  more  time  for  training  is  available  it  could  prob¬ 
ably  more  profitably  be  employed  in  target  identification,  camera  bombing, 
offset  bombing,  bombing  through  overcast,  and  operational  bombing.  The 
150  bombs  ordinarily  dropped  during  the  course  of  training  appeared  to  be 
quite  adequate  for  the  development  of  a  satisfactory  level  of  bombing  accu¬ 
racy.  Considerable  variaUon  in  altitudes  and  other  conditions  during  the 
course  of  this  training  would  probably  improve  the  quality  of  the  bombardier 
in  terms  of  ability  to  do  combat-type  bombing. 

Studies  in  Radar -Ob  server  Training  - 

Learning  studies  were  also  conducted  by  the  Psychological  Research  Pro¬ 
ject  (Radar  Observer).  These  studies  were  based  on  data  which  had  already 
been  collected  and  it  was  found  difficult  to  control  all  of  the  factors  in  tht 
learning  situation.  These  studies  suggested  that  the  radar-observer  train- 
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iog  program  then  In  effect  was  of  insufficient  length  to  develop  a  **Lh>facwy 
degree  of  skill  Jo  radar  bombing, 

A  carefully  controlled  experiment  in  extended  training  for  radar1  observers 
was  conducted  at  Victorville  by  Project  SC-70,  NS-146  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Research  Committee.  In  this  experiment  20  radar  observers  who  had 
received  the  full  course  of  radar-observer  training,  including  approximately 
30  to  33  hours'  training  on  the  scope,  received  approximately  140  hours, 
additional  training,  A  substantial  amount  of  learning  occurred  during  the 
first  40  hours  of  extended  training  and  definite  though  less  marked  improve¬ 
ment  was  obtained  during  tbe  next  40  hours.  The  average  circular  errors 
decreased  from  over  3,000  feet  at  the  beginning  or  the  period  of  extended 
training  to  approximately  1,600  feet  at  the  end.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
individuals  making  up  the  crews  with  which  the  various  radar  observers 
bombed  :ere  maintained  relatively  constant  for  each  particular  radar  obser¬ 
ver  throughout  this  experiment.  The  results  tend  to  confirm  the  findings  of 
the  Psychological  Research  Project  (Radar  Observer)  to  the  effect  that  the' 
course  could  be  considerably  improved  by  increasing  the  amount  of  bombing: 
practice  given  to  the  radar  observers. 

Studies  in  Flexible-Gunnery  Training 

A  number  of  studies  in  learning  were  conducted  by  the  psychological  re¬ 
search  group  in  the  flexible-gunnery  program.  These  included  a  substantial 
amount  of  research  on  learning  on  ground  trainers.  One  of  these,  the  Re- 
flectone  Trainer,  was  used  to  give  instruction  in  range  estimation.  It  wait 
found  that,  under  the  conditions  of  the  classroom,  gunners  learned  little' 
after  about  ISO  settings  of  the  aparatus  and  that  most  learning  in  estimating; 
range  on  this  trainer  occurred  during  the  first  30  settings.  On  v-.-'«  vi‘ 
these  experimental  results  it  appeared  that  approximately  &  hours  of  training; 
time  could  be  saved. 

For  most  of  the  other  ground  trainers  studied  it  was  found  that  a  signifi¬ 
cant  amount  of  improvement  was  obtained  in  the  scores  during  the  train)"6; 
period.  Tbe  periods  were  usually  too  short  to  establish  the  point  at  whidbi 
further  practice  would  not  result  in  improvement.  These  data  were  probably' 
not  crucial,  however,  because  of  the  high  degree  of  specificity  found  for  most: 
of  these  ground  trainers. 

Studies  of  improvement  in  aerial-gunnery  performance  were  made  using; 
gun-camera  missions.  In  most  of  these  studies  the  personnel  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychology  of  the  AAF  School  of  Aviation  Medicine  cooperated  with 
the  psychological  research  group  at  the  Central  School  for  Flexible  Gunnery. 
The  first  study  of  learning  of  this  kind  was  a  study  of  learning  in  a  group 
of  graduate  basic  gunners  during  10  successive  gun-camera  missions.  Six¬ 
teen  Martin  turret  gunners  and  16  Speny  upper-turret  gunners  were  used 
in  this  study.  All  missions  were  carried  out  under  carefully  controlled  condi¬ 
tions.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  it  was  concluded  that  graduate  basic  gun¬ 
ners  showed  no  consistent  improvement  during  10  carefully  controlled  gun- 
camera  missions. 
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lo  a  later  study  a  gToup  of  54  men,  18  Sp*rry  gunners,  18  Martin  gunnery 
and  18  waist  gunners  were  givea  a  series  of  10  gun-camcra  minions.  The 
purpose  of  this  experiment  was  to  determine  the  nature  of  learning  for  an 
untrained  group  of  gunners.  These  untrained  gunners  showed  a  significant 
degree  of  improvement  during  the  10  gun -earner  a  missions.  Most  of  the  im¬ 
provement  occurred  during  the  first  three  missions.  Comparing  the  result* 
of  the  trained  and  untrained  gunners,  it  was  found  that  la  most  respects 
the  proficiency  of  untrained  gunners  was  lower  during  the  first  few  mission* 
than  that  of  the  trained  gunners.  However,  during  the  last  five  missions  Um 
untrained  gunners,  both  Sperry  and  Martin,  are  on  the  average  slightly, 
though  not  in  all  comparisons  significantly,  better  than  the  graduate  gun¬ 
ners,  It  appears  that  insofar  as  ability  is  gun-camera  mission*  is  concerned, 
the  training  received  in  the  basic  gunnery  course  was  balanced  by  three  or 
four  gun-camera  missions,  or  about  i -  or  4-minutes  of  actual  turret  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  air. 

Another  study  carried  out  in  flexible-gunnery  schools  was  the  comparison 
of  the  6-week  training  course  with  an  experimental  8-wcek  training  course. 
In  terms  of  proficiency  measures  applied  at  the  end  of  the  training  course,  the 
8-wrtrtk  group  appeared  to  be  slightly  superior.  However,  when  both  gToup* 
were  examined  later  at  a  training- air-force  station  there  was  no  evidence  ol 
superiority  for  the  8-wetk  group.  Surveys  indicated  that  the  morale  of  the 
fi-week  group  was  better  than  that  for  the  6-week  course  group. 

Analytical  Studies  of  Training  Result* 

An  example  of  an  important  type  of  research  study  providing  information 
regarding  the  desirable  content  of  training  courses  is  supplied  by  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Research  Project  (Navigator).  This  study  was  a  by-product  of 
the  previously  mentioned  research  on  the  measurement  of  proficiency  and 
learning  on  navigation  flight  missions.  The  end  result  of  most  practical  navi¬ 
gation  problems  is  a  position  report-  This  results  in  an  error  score  called 
distance-off. 

This  research  study  undertook  to  determine  the  relation  of  errors  in  the 
various  steps  involved  in  a  dead-reckoning  navigation  mission  and  the  final 
errors  in  terms  of  distance-off.  For  this  study  the  intercorrelations  of  errors 
in  the  following  navigation  variables  were  computed:  track-m.ule-g(«>d 
(TMG),  drift-on-course  (DOC),  true  beading  (TH),  magnetic  heading 
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(MH),  compass  deviation  (DEV),  Indicated  air  speed  (IAS),  calibrated  air 
speed  (CAS),  true  air  speed  (TAS),  wind  force  (\\T),  wind  direction  (WD), 
ground  speed  (GS),  distance  traveled  (DIST),  time  (TIME),  and  distance- 
off  (DO).  These  correlations  are  shown  in  table  6,6. 

On  two  smaller  samples  of  <0  cases  each  the  correlations  between  true 
heading  and  magnetic  beading  with  compass  deviation  were  found  to  vary 
between  0.90  and  1. 00.  Similarly,  the  correlations  between  indicated  air 
speed  and  calibrated  air  speed  were  found  to  be  over  0.90  in  each  case  and 
the  Correlations  of  these  two  variables  with  true  air  speed  were  found  to  be 
between  0.61  and  0.S3.  Distance  traveled  bad  correlations  of  0.48  and  0.82 
with  ground  speed  in  the  two  smaller  samples  and  time  bad  correlations  of 
0.50  and  0.58  in  the  two  samples  with  distance  traveled. 

It  is  clear  from  an  inspection  of  the  coefficients  in  the  accompanying  table 
that  errors  in  distance- oh  are  highly  correlated  with  errors  in  track-made- 
good  and  deviation  which  are  also  substantially  correlated  with  each  other. 
Errors  in  drift-on-course,  true-air-speed,  wind-force,  and  wind  direction  have 
a  very  small  relation  with  distance-off,  and  errors  in  ground-speed  are  only 
moderately  related  to  distance-off.  These  general  findings  were  confirmed 
by  the  correlations  obtained  on  4  different  missions  by  a  group  of  80  students 
in  navigation. 

Using  track-made-good  and  ground  speed,  very  good  predictions  were 
obtained  for  distance-off.-  Using  the  relatively  independent  basic  navigation 
variables,  including  deviation,  drift-on-course,  and  true  air  speed,  it  was  also 
possible  to  obtain  substantial  multiple  correlations  with  distance-off.  These 
multiple  correlations  for  the  5  groups  including  nearly  500  cases  were  about 
0.70.  Substantially  larger  correlations  were  obtained  between  track-made- 
good  and  ground  speed  in  predicting  distance-off.  However,  these  two  vari¬ 
ables  are  used  directly  in  computing  the  position  report,  and  therefore  this 
large  correlation  indicates  only  that  very  few  errors  were  made  in  measuring 
and  plotting  the  distance  and  in  the  final  calculations  necessary  for  obtaining 
distance-off. 

It  will  be  recognized  that  the  most  important  outcome  of  this  study  was 
the  finding  of  the  predominate  importance  of  errors  in  compass  deviation  in 
determining  errors  in  the  final  solutions  of  dead-reckoning  navigation  prob- 1 
lems.  On  the  basis  of  this  study  Psychological  Research  Project  (Navigator) 
recommended  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  obtaining  accurate 
estimates  of  compass  deviation  in  the  training  courses.  It  was  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  modifications  be  made  in  the  procedures  taught  regarding  navi¬ 
gational  practices.  The  students  were  taught  to  make  readings  every  5  min¬ 
utes  on  most  of  the  navigation  inst  uments  in  the  plane  such  as  the  compass, 
air  speed  meter,  thermometer,  altimeter,  and  drift  meter.  The  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  was  to  take  only  one  of  two  shots  with  the  astro-compass.  The  esti¬ 
mate  of  compass  deviation  was  based  on  these  shots.  It  was  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  that  more  reliable  estimates  of  compass  deviation  be  secured  by  mak¬ 
ing  more  frequent  observauons  with  the  astro-compass. 


It  wu  found  that  some  of  the  errors  nude  in  obtaining  estimates  of  coos* 
pass  deviation  from  the  astro-comps**  were  due  to  the  apparatus  itself.  It 
was  therefore  recommended  that  the  design  of  the  instrument  be  modified  In 
certain  specific  ways  to  avoid  these  types  of  errors. 

This  analysis  of  the  relation  between  errors  in  obtaining  measures  of  speci¬ 
fic  variables  used  in  dead- reckoning  navigation  and  errors  in  the  final  posi¬ 
tion  report  is  seen  to  have  provided  valuable  basic  data  fur  the  aiodlfitiuoa 
of  the  navigation  training  course.  It  is  believed  that  the  wider  application  of 
this  research  method  to  training  problems  would  he  of  great  value  to  the 
Air  Forces, 

A  somewhat  similar  study  of  one  specific  aspect  of  the  bombardier's  job 
was  carried  out  by  the  Psychological  Reseaidi  Project  (Bombardier).  A 
preliminary'  survey  had  shown  that  very  few  bombardiers  were  able  to  com¬ 
pute  altitudes  correctly.  Therefore,  in  developing  the  section  on  altitude 
computation  of  Form  B  of  the  Bombardier  Proficiency  Test,  items  were  pro- 
pared  covering  each  of  the  various  steps  in  the  procedure,  An  item  analysis 
based  on  1,494  bombardier  students  revealed  the  main  sources  of  difficulty. 
It  was  found  that  58  percent  of  students  made  errors  in  computing  the  true 
bombing  altitude  when  they  were  given  the  target  pressure  altitude,  the  tar¬ 
get  temperature,  and  a  view  of  the  bombardier's  instruments  including  free 
air  temperature  gauge,  air-speed  meter  and  altimeter.  The  Survey  pointed 
to  two  serious  lacks,  first,  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  altitude  computation,  and  second,  clerical  facility  in  the  simple 
arithmetical  steps  involved. 

STUDIES  ON  TRAINING  DEVICES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Introduction 

A  fundamental  problem  in  the  planning  of  all  air-crcw  training  courses 
was  the  relative  emphasis  to  be  given  to  ground  and  air  training,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  equipment.  It  was,  of  course,  much  cheaper  to 
provide  training  on  the  ground  and  it  was  also  feasible  to  provide  very  much 
more  training  than  was  usually  possible  on  an  air  mission.  Ground  trainers 
could  be  used  regardless  of  weather  and  certain  types  of  changes  in  con¬ 
ditions  could  be  introduced  very  readily.  There  was  also  no  dependency 
on  a  large  crew  of  other  individuals  and  theoretically  at  least  conditions 
could  be  more  easily  standardized  and  the  proficiency  of  the  individual 
students  more  accurately  measured. 

In  view  of  these  advantages  many  synthetic  training  devices  were  produced 
and  used.  However,  in  many  cases  doubts  arose  in  the  minds  of  instructor* 
and  training  authorities  regarding  the  value  of  these  devices.  Personnel  of 
the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  were  therefore  frequently  asked  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  effectiveness  of  specific  training  devices  in  producing  desired  train¬ 
ing  results.  This  Was  especially  true  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  period. 
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Study  of  ■  Navigation  Training  Device 

A  typical  itudy  of  this  type  was  the  experimental  evaluation  of  the  G-2 
(Dead-Reckoning)  Trainer  by  Use  Psychological  kcscaich  Project  ( Navi¬ 
gator)  ,  This  trainer  consisted  of  a  master  control  unit  and  48  individual 
booths.  Each  booth  accommodated  one  student  and  contained  the  instru¬ 
ments  necessary  for  performing  dead* reckoning  navigation;  an  air-speed 
meter,  compass,  altimeter,  temperature  gauge,  dock,  and  drift  meter.  The 
instruments  on  the  panels  of  the  individual  booths  were  controlled  front  & 
master  control  panel.  Because  of  the  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the 
value  of  this  apparatus  as  a  training  device,  a  preliminary  study  wan  made 
comparing  the  flight-mission  grades  of  students  having  much  practice  on 
the  trainer  with  average  grades  of  students  having  little  or  nu  experience 
with  the  trainer.  No  differences  were  found  between  the  groups  but  since  a 
number  of  factors  were  not  controlled  in  this  comparison  authority  was  re¬ 
quested  to  perform  a  more  thorough  experiment. 

Accordingly,  an  experiment  was  designed  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  groups 
trained  only  La  the  classroom  would  not  differ  significantly  from  groups  re¬ 
ceiving  extensive  training  on  the  G-2  Trainer.  Four  flights  of  approximately 
40  students  each  were  divided  into  on  experimental  and  control  group,  half  of 
each  flight  being  in  each  group,  In  the  classroom  groups  the  navigational 
ground  problems  were  presented  by  either  providing  the  data  on  the  black¬ 
board  or  on  a  large  mock-up  in  the  front  of  the  room.  In  the  G-2  Trainer  the 
ground  problem  consisted  of  "navigating"  according  to  data  presented  on  the 
instrument  panels. 

The  two  groups  were  evaluated  by  three  especially  graded  flight  missions. 
The  differences  between  average  errors  made  by  the  two  groups  on  these  mis¬ 
sions  were  compared  with  the  differences  which  could  have  been  expected  to 
arise  by  chance  if  no  real  difference  in  the  two  groups  existed.  This  analysis 
indicated  no  consistent  differences  favoring  either  one  or  the  other  of  the 
experimental  groups.  An  analysis  of  variance  was  also  u,„-d  to  tost  the  like¬ 
lihood  that  the  differences  had  arisen  because  of  sampling  fluctuations.  The 
results  of  this  analysis  failed  to  cast  doubt  on  the  hypothesis  that  no  differ¬ 
ence  existed  between  the  trainer  and  classroom  groups. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicating  that  simple  blackboard  presentations  ' 
or  classroom  mock-ups  are  not  significantly  inferior  to  the  very  expensive 
ground  trainers  of  the  type  here  evaluated  is  of  considerable  value  both  in 
this  specific  situation  and  also  because  of  its  broader  implications  for  train¬ 
ing  situations  in  general 

Evaluation  of  a  Novel  Skeet  Sight  for  Fighter-Pilot  Training 

A  somewhat  similar  study  of  one  small  aspect  of  training  in  fixed  gun¬ 
nery  was  carried  out  by  the  Training  Aids  Section  of  Aloe  Army  Air  Field 
in  cooperation  with  the  Psychological  Research  Project  (Pilot)  which  car¬ 
ried  out  the  analyses  of  the  data.  This  research  study  was  designed  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  effectiveness  of  a  self-reflecting  optical  sight  as  an  attachment  to  the 
conventional  shotgun  for  use  in  teaching  the  sight  picture  for  air-to-air  fixed 
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gunnery.  The  sight  gave  the  students  when  firing  the  same  tight  picture 
that  13  obtained  in  Used1  gunnery  training.  It  waft  believed  tiut  increasing 
the  similarity  of  the  sheet  firing  to  fixed-gunnery  firing  in  this  way  should 
increase  the  transfer  of  training. 

Two  groups  in  fixed-gunnery  training  were  compared.  The  145  student* 
using  the  optical  sights  in  skeet  training  obtained  aa  average  fixed-gunnery 
score  of  32.2  in  terms  of  percent  bits  in  air-to-air  fixed-gunnery  firing.  Fa 
the  144  students  using  the  conventional  shotgun  sight  in  shoot  training  the 
average  percent  hits  was  20,0.  This  difference  of  a  little  mere  than  3 


percent  hits  was  sufficiently  Luge  as  to  make  it  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  no  difference  existed  between  the  two  groups.  These  findings  eacour- 
sgrd  the  introduction  of  this  optical  sight  into  sheet  training  as  a  valuable 
and  useful  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  fixed-gunnery  score*. 


Evaluations  of  Ground  Trainers  In  Flexible-Gunnery  Training 

The  Department  of  Psychology  of  the  Schooi  of  Aviation  Medicine  end 
the  personnel  of  the  psychological  research  group  in  the  Central  School  lot 
Flexible  Gunnery  cooperated  in  an  evaluation  of  the  usefulness  of  two 
ground  trainers,  the  Sperry  Spotlight  Trainer  and  the  DeVry  Panoramic 
Gunnery  Trainer.  Sixteen  Sperry  gunners  were  given  a  scries  of  three  care¬ 
fully  controlled  gun-camera  missions  to  establish  an  initial  proficiency  levd 
for  the  group.  This  was  followed  by  2  weeks  of  intensive  ground  training 
on  the  Sperry  Spotlight  Trainer.  After  this  ground  training  the  16  men  were 
given  three  more  gun-camera  missions.  Similarly  16  Martin  turret  gunner* 
were  given  3-gun-camera  missions  and  2  weeks  of  intensive  ground  training 
on  the  DeVry  Panoramic  Trainer  followed  by  3-gun-camcra  mission*. 

It  was  found  that  practice  on  the  Sperry  Spotlight  Trainer  decreased  the 
tracking  error  of  a  Sperry  gunner  on  succeeding  gun-cainera  missions  but 
his  fronting  error  remained  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Panoramic 
Gunnery  Trainer  did  not  significantly  improve  the  performance  of  Martin 
gunners  in  the  gun-camera  missions  which  followed  their  training  period. 
There  was  a  slight  indication  that  the  effect  of  ground  training  was  greatest 
on  the  first  gun-camera  mission  following  training.  Difficulties  in  the  mechan¬ 
ical  functioning  of  the  trainers  may  have  limited  their  effectivenss  in  this 
experiment.  If  these  difficulties  are  general  as  is  suggested  by  other  experi¬ 
ence  with  these  types  of  trainers,  this  would  also  have  *  similar  limiting 
effect  on  their  usefulness  under  ordinary  training  condition*. 

An  even  more  comprehensive  experimental  evaluation  of  ground-training 
devices  was  provided  by  the  comparison  of  the  gun-camera  scores  obtained 
by  students  who  had  completed  the  basic  gunnery-training  course  and  In¬ 
dividuals  who  had  had  no  training  in  basic  gunnery.  This  study  indicated 
that  after  five  gun-camera  missions  there  was  no  discernible  difference  in  the 
performance  of  the  trained  and  untrained  groups  on  gun-camera  millions. 
The  error  scores  for  the  untrained  gunners  are  slightly  better  for  both  the 
Sperry  and  Martin  turrets  in  most  respects  than  the  scores  for  the  gunners 
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.us  to  prefcicnce  aod  strength  of  preference  for  a  specific  type  of  training  were 
found  to  havi  a  small  correlation  with  subsequent  records  of  success  in  a 
particular  activity.  How  ever,  much  more  substantial  correlations  with  train¬ 
ing  success  were  obtained  between  items  on  the  Biographical  Data  Blank 
as  mentioned  above  and  also  items  on  the  General  Information  Test  The 
General  Information  Test  measured  the  individual's  knowledge  of  special 
types  of  activities.  The  items  on  this  test  were  found  to  provide  more  de¬ 
pendable  measures  of  the  individual’s  real  functioning  interests  than  the 
reports  of  biographical  history  and  preferences  on  the  Biographical  Data 
Blank-. 

It  was  found  that  these  measures  of  basic  interests  and  values  were  only 
moderately  correlated  with  specific  aptitude-test  scores  and  could  therefore 
be  used  to  obtain  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  prediction  of  success  in 
the  various  types  of  activities.  It  is  believed  that  further  exploration  of  this 
field  would  be  profitable, 

THE  NATURE  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  FACTORS  OF  PERSON- 
AI-ITY,  TEMPERAMENT*  AND  INDIVIDUAL  ADJUSTMENT 

Introduction  • 

t  ■ 

Of  the  various  determiners  of  success  in  military  positions,  probably  the 
most  has  been  written  and  the  least  is  definitely  known  about  the  factors  of 
personality,  temperament,  and  individual  adjustment.  The  military  situa¬ 
tion  develops  and  accentuates  emotional  problems.  The  uniformity  of  gen¬ 
eral  environment  and  activities  which  exists  for  large  numbers  of  meu  mak» 
it  possible  to  study  these  problems  in  a  much  more  controlled  situation  than 
is  typical  of  ordinary  life. 

The  military  situation  is  thetcforc  especially  web  adapted  to  the  study  of 
anxiety  reactions  which  constitute  an  important  problem  in  the  services  in 
time  of  war.  Problems  of  character  and  temperament  also  occupy  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  military'  activities  and  valuable  opportunities  .to  study  traits  in 

these  areas  are  provided. 

The  Nature  of  Anxiety  Reactions 
Repeated  strong  emotional  reactions  arising  from  apprvhensio;  ,'f  a  threat 
to  something  valued  tend  to  induce  an  anxiety  reaction  in  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  shows  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  psychoncurolic  * 

Early'  analyses  of  reports  of  faculty-board  proceedings  stating  causes  for 
elimination  of  aviation  cadets  from  pilot  training  indicated  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  cadets  showed  some  signs  of  tension,  nervousness,  and 
apprehension  during  the  period  prior  to  their  elimination  from  training.  This 
was  thought  to  indicate  that  personality  and  temjicrament  factors  were  of 
great  importance  in  determining  success  or  failure  in  flying  training.  How¬ 
ever,  repes ted  studies  failed  to  indicate  as  substantial  a  relationship  as  wai 
anticipated  from  the  analysis  of  the  board  proceedings.  Further  study  of  the 
situation  suggested  that  the  Lack  of  progress  in  learning  to  fly  was  not  so 
much  the  result  of  the  tension  and  apprehension  but  that  to  a  greater  extent 
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the  tenseness  and  emotional  symptoms  were  produced  by  the  student's  knovrt- 
edge  of  his  lack  of  progress. 

Studies  of  individuals  showing  anxiety  reactions  to  combat  stress  indi¬ 
cated  that  this  anxiety  was  typically  a  learned  phenomenon  following  all  the 
pr  inciples  of  learning  usual  for  lb-  acquisition,  reinforcement,  and  extinction 
of  associations.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  findings  regarded  the  specifi¬ 
city  tn  the  original  inducing  situation  of  anxiety  symptoms.  As  mentioned  la 
the  previous  chapter,  a  pilot  or  bombardier  who  showed  severe  anxiety  symp¬ 
toms  when  flying  in  the  usual  place  in  thr  -  ■  plane  was  frequently  able  to 
ride  through  difficult  combat  missions  as  a  tail  gunner  with  only  very  mild 
symptoms. 

Available  data  suggest,  however,  that  there  do  exist  individual  difference* 
in  the  ability  to  undergo  combat  stress  without  exhibiting  emotional  reac¬ 
tions  beyond  the  normally  accepted  limit.  This  factor  appears  to  be  defi¬ 
nitely  secondary  in  importance  in  causing  breakdowns  in  comparison  with 
other  factors  in  the  situation  including  leadership,  amount  of  stress,  and 
administrative  procedures  used  in  the  combat  situation.  This  predisposition 
is  minor  but  not  negligible  aud  can  probably  be  predicted  in  terms  of  what 
might  be  called  the  tough  and  tender  temperament  types.  The  sensitive, 
sedentary,  aud  highly  cultured  individual  appears  to  be  much  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  combat  stress  than  the  rough,  active,  and  more  primitive  type  of  per¬ 
son.  The  findings  also  suggest  that  men  with  greater  intellectual  ability  are 
better  able  to  control  then  emotional  reactions.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  a  more  thorough  confirmation  and  definition  of  these  find¬ 
ings  during  the  war  period.  It  is  hoped  that  further  light  may  be  shed  upon 
this  topic,  however,  by  certain  data  which  arc  still  to  be  analyzed  and  axe 
currently  in  the  files  of  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine. 

The  combat  returnees  reported  that  the  symptoms  of  anxiety  reaction* 
which  provided  their  most  severe  problems  were  related  to  sleep  and  dream*, 
memory,  depression,  worries  and  fears,  and  concentration,  decisions  and 
plans,  nervousness,  and  smoking  and  drinking,  in  the  order  named.  These 
reports  tend  to  supplement  and  confirm  the  information  regarding  the  nature 
cf  the  anxiety 

fortunately,  the  findings  during  the  war  period  Su^c-L  that  it  adequate 
aptitude  and  motivation  are  assured  the  problems  of  personality,  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  individual  adjustment  are  comparatively  minor  ones.  Evidence 
for  this  is  provided  by  the  very  small  elimination  rates  for  fear  and  own 
request  in  flying  training  and  also  the  very  low  breakdown  rate  in  combat 
operations.  However,  the  effects  of  anxiety  arc  serious  in  individual  case* 
and  have  far  more  important  later  consequences  than  a  little  awkwardness 
in  a  landing  or  a  mistake  in  arithmetic  caused  by  slight  deficiencies  in  specific 
aptitude*. 

The  Control  of  Anxiety  Reaction# 

Anxiety  can  best  be  controlled  by  reducing  the  individual’s  subjective 
estimate  of  the  likelihood  of  the  undesired  event’s  occurring  and  by  detreas- 
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iag  the  valuation  placed  by  the  individual  on  the  thing  which  is  threatened. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  specific  administrative 
regulations  found  effective  in  combat  units  for  controlling  combat  reactions. 
There  is  also  an  analysis  of  reports  by  individuals  returned  from  combat  re¬ 
garding  the  methods  which  they  found  most  effective  in  controlling  fear 
while  on  combat  missions  and  also  during  the  intervals  between  missions. 
The  administrative  procedures  found  effective  were  of  two  types:  first,  those 
including  rest  and  recreation  and  the  opportunity  to  deemphasize  a  vivid 
emotional  experience;  and  second,  those  concerned  with  factors  of  motiva¬ 
tion,  leadership,  and  a  strong  group  spirit. 

The  individuals  reported  that  they  found  an  example  of  confidence  and 
calmness  and  also  personal  activity  of  great  value  in  controlling  fear.  The 
men  reported  little  immediate  value  from  such  matters  as  having  a  dear  idea 
of  what  we  were  fighting  the  war  for.  Between  missions  the  men  reported 
that  letters  from  home,  getting  away  from  the  combat  group,  sleep,  music, 
and  the  movies  were  most  helpful  in  relaxing  them  and  relieving  anxiety. 
They  indicated  that  athletics,  work,  hobbies,  and  radio  programs  other  than 
music  were  not  very  helpful  to  them  in  providing  the  needed  relaxation. 

The  above  findings  Have  immediate  application  in  dealing  with  stress- 
producing  situations  in  the  civilian  situation.  As  previously  mentioned,  the 
military  situation  provides  a  desirable  laboratory  situation  for  the  study  of 
these  individual  reactions  to  stress  situations.  The  principles  governing  the 
emotional  reactions  and  the  development  of  symptoms  in  this  special  situa¬ 
tion  appear  to  be  general  and  can  be  put  to  immediate  use. 


CHAPTER  TEN_ _ _ 

General  Contribution  to  the  Theory 
and  Knowledge  of  Education 
and  Training  and  the  Evaluation 
of  Effectiveness 

TUE  NATURE  OF  LEARNING 
Introduction 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  it  was  believed  a*,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  that  greater  improvement  could  be  nude  immediately  in  the 
effectiveness  of  AAF  operations  through  improved  selection  and  classification 
procedures  than  by  improvements  in  training.  However,  as  selection  and 
classification  procedures  became  well  established  and  inis  field  had  been 
fairly  well  worked  over,  attention  was  directed  to  a  greater  extent  to  pro¬ 
cedures  related  to  training. 

The  first  of  the  psychological  research  groups  to  be  activated  for  work 
with  a  particular  training  specialty  was  the  unit  assigned  to  the  field  of  flex¬ 
ible  gunnery.  Partly  because  of  the  special  difficulties  related  to  problem* 
of  selection  and  evaluation  of  these  men  who  were  being  trained  as  gunners 
for  bombardment  planes  the  psychological  personnel  of  this  unit  spent  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  time  on  problems  of  training  than  did  the  person¬ 
nel  assigned  to  psychological  research  oa  other  training  specialties. 

Another  group  which  was  very  active  in  research  on  problems  of  training 
and  the  nature  of  learning  was  the  Psychological  Test  I  dm  Unit  at  Santa 
Ana  Army  Air  Base.  This  group  conducted  "derisive  experiments  especially 
regarding  problems  of  learning  to  recognize  aircraft.  They  also  conducted  a 
study  to  evaluate  the  motion-picture  film  as  a  training  device. 

A  number  of  other  units,  chiefly  the  psychological  research  projects  in  the 
AAF  Training  Command,  and  the  psychological  groups  in  the  Continental 
Air  Forces,  conducted  studies  of  training  and  of  the  evaluation  of  effective- 
ness  in  performing  air-crew  tasks.  These  were  reported  hi  chapter  5  and 
*  chapter  6.  Some  of  the  general  implications  from  these  studies  are  reported 
in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

Course  Content 

• 

The  content  of  training  courses  is  likely  to  be  much  1  effective  than 
could  reasonably  be  expected,  unless  it  is  based  oa  a  systematic  analysis  of 


the  requirements  of  the  activity  for  which  the  training  is  intended  to  prepare 
the  individual.  Studies  of  the  training  courses  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations 
tended  to  confirm  the  generalization  that  moat  of  the  defects  of  training  pro¬ 
grams  were  related  not  to  inefficient  learning  situations,  but  to  having  indi¬ 
viduals  learning  the  wrong  things. 

In  ail  training  and  educational  programs  the  fundamental  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  wbat  shall  bo  learned  must  be  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  requirements 
of  the  activity  for  which  the  educational  training  and  courses  are  designed  to 
fit  the  individual.  It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  under  modern  conditions 
of  rapid  change,  not  only  must  a  systematic  analysis  of  requirements  be 
made,  but  this  must  be  continuously  revised  in  the  light  of  new  conditions. 
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elementary  and  secondary  training,  the  course  content  is,  determined  solely 
by  an  analysis  of  the  content  of  the  neat  training  course  for  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  being  prepared.  Improved  education  must  depend  on  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  scientific  analysis  of  the  critical  requirements  of  working  and  living 
in  our  modem  civilization. 

It  is  believed  that  the  most  important  benefit  which  education  can  derive 
from  the  recent  war  experience  is  an  increased  awareness  on  the  part  of  lead¬ 
ers  in  education  of  the  need  for  empirical  evaluations  of  educational  out¬ 
comes  in  terms  of  the  requirements  of  life  itself.  A  new  approach  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  objectives  for  education  is  needed.  The  job-analysis  procedures 
of  Dr.  W.  W.  Charters  provided  an  enumeration  and  tabulation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  activities  comprising  a  particular  job.  Ibis  was  a  valuable  initial  step 
in  approaching  the  study  of  desirable  educational  objectives.  The  defect 
was  that  the  hypotheses  and  theories  which  grew  out  of  these  studies  were 
never  experimentally  evaluated. 

The  procedures  for  defining  educational  objectives  utilized  by  Prof.  Ralph 
W.  Tyler  stimulated  teachers  to  think  about  the  goals  of  education  and  to 
gather  in  conferences  and  attempt  to  clarify  their  thinking  regarding  these 
objectives.  This  procedure  has  been  valuable  in  that  it  provides  and  defines 
the  objectives  which  educational  experiences  hope  to  achieve  so  that  others 
may  criticize  these  objectives  ui  attempt  to  evaluate  the  success  attained  in 
achieving  them.  Unfortunately,  the  typical  teacher  cannot  hope,  from  the 
limited  observations  of  his  personal  experience  in  a  profession  somewhat 
insulated  from  the  commercial  and  industrial  work,  of  the  world,  to  establish 
satisfactory  objectives  without  the  aid  of  extensive  scientific  studies  of  the 
content  of  typical  life  activities.  Therefore,  this  procedure  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  an  adequate  foundation  for  establishing  educational  nut-  * 
comes. 

The  first  step  suggested  is  a  careful  analysis  of  adult  activities  including 
commercial,  civic,  cultural,  vocational,  and  avocational  functions.  The  next 
step  isthe  development  of  a  preliminary  set  of  critical  reqvircmenlt  for  these 
activities.  An  aptitude,  proficiency,  habit,  or  other  requirement  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  activity  which  is  crucial  in  the  sense  that  it  frequently  is  a  factor  deter- 
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mining  successful  or  unsuccessful  participation,;  provides  the  definition  for 
a  critical  requirement  lor  that  activity. 

Having  established  definite  hypotheses  concerning  the  nature  of  tbtiu 
critical  requirements,  it  is  essential  that  tests  and  other  research  procedure* 
be  developed  with  which  to  evaluate  these  hypotheses.  This  Is  a  iong-tertu 
project.  Progress  cannot  be  expected  if  continued  reliance  is  placed  on  the 
uncoordinated  efforts  of  isolated  individuals,  organizations,  and  Institutions. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  vigorous  attack  on  this  fundamental 
problem  of  education  be  made  utilizing  the  techniques  and  procedures  which 
were  found  successful  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces. 


The  Principle*  of  Learning 
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principles  which  govern  learning  must  be  carefully  followed  if  training  is 


to  be  effective. 

One  of  the  most  widely  accepted  of  the  general  principles  regarding  learn¬ 
ing  is  that  interest  and  motivation  are  essential  for  efficient  learning,  Closely 
related  to  this  is  the  principle  of  purposive  student  activity.  This  latter 
point  was  illustrated  by  the  study  of  learning  in  aircraft  recognition  under 
conditions  of  frequent  repetition  of  the  Stimuli  as  contrasted  with  the  same 
number  of  repetitions,  but  in  each  case  having  the  student  respond.  This  is 
also  closely  associated  vith  the  general  importance  of  knowledge  of  results. 
It  is  important  not  only  that  the  student  make  an  active  icaponse,  but  that 
this  response  be  reinforced  or  corrected  immediately. 

Another  principle  frequently  neglected  in  developing  training  plans  is  the 
decrease  in  proficiency  which  can  be  expected  if  practice  in  a  particular  skill 
is  discontinued.  Follow-up  studies  of  gunners  indicated  that,  with  respect 
to  a  number  of  measures  of  proficiency,  they  were  at  their  peak  at  the  end 
of  the  individual  training  course  in  the  AAF  Training  Command.  Their 
proficiency  was  lower  by  the  time  they  completed  the  course  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Air  Forces  and  still  lower  after  they  had  bean  in  the  combat  theater 
for  a  substantial  period  of  time.  In  planning  training  courses,  pro1  tsion 
must  always  be  made  for  maintaining  proficiency  as  long  as  the  particular 


skill  is  needed. 

A  related,  but  less  frequent,  defect  in  training  courses  is  the  provision  of 
more  practice  on  a  particular  skill  than  is  necessary  to  develop  and  maintain 
proficiency.  A  similar  defect  of  training  courses  is  the  tendency  to  over* 
learn  a  skill  in  a  specific  situation  before  introducing  variations.  A  given 
level  of  proficiency  can  be  attained  more  rapidly  on  a  complex  or  variable 
task  if  variations  are  introduced  before  the  slope  of  the  learning  curve  tends 
to  flatten  out.  Thus,  in  bombing  training  the  typical  program  included  a 
somewhat  longer  period  on  one  set  of  conditions  before  changing  to  a  new 
set  rhr>n  was  optimal  for  most  efficient  learning. 

Certain  studies  were  made  regarding  learning  on  apparatus  tests  used  in 
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the  Air-Crew  Classification  Test  Battery,  One  of  the  findings  of  most  gen¬ 
eral  theoretical  interest  was  the  significantly  superior  performance  of  indi¬ 
viduals  on  typical  pursuit  coordination  tasks  on  the  first  trill  following  a 
rest  period.  This  same  superiority  was  observed  on  the  first  trial  following 
an  interval  of  a  day  or  a  week  after  an  initial  series  of  learning  trials.  The 
score  on  this  initial  trial  was  uniformly  better  than  for  the  last  preceding 
trial  by  an  amount  greater  than  wuuld  correspond  to  a  smooth  learning  curve 
extrapolated  from  the  preceding  trial.  A  similar  finding  was  the  relatively 
greater  extent  of  the  learning  which  occurred  if  the  interval  between  trials 
was  made  of  more  appreciable  duration  so  that  more  adequate  time  wii 
allowed  for  rest,  reflection,  and  plan  of  approach.  Additional  studies  pro¬ 
viding  an  ©rplaaatiofi  ©!  the  controlling  principle1-*  of  ph  enomer.cn  would 

be  very  desirable. 

Experience  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 
indicated  that  not  only  was  it  desirable  to  have  knowledge  regarding  the 
principles  of  learning  at  the  time  training  plans  were  being  developed  but 
that  it  was  also  of  great  importance  to  demonstrate  the  actual  extent  of  these 
factors  in  training  situations.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  expert,  especially  if  he  is 
not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  particular  skill  for  which  training  is  being 
given,  to  overlook  a  detail  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  learning  to  that  specific  situation.  The  demonstration 
of  the  application  of  the  principles  is  also  very  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  convincing  less  technically  trained  individuals  of  the  effectiveness  of 
these  principles  in  the  situation  involved. 


Training  Equipment 

One  of  the  most  important  findings  with  respect  to  learning  was  the  sur¬ 
prising  degree  of  specificity  of  learning  on  various  superficially  similar  gun¬ 
nery  traineis  and  on  various  apparently  similar  skills  involved  in  flying  and 
similar  air-crew  t.^lu.  These  findings  point  very  strongly  to  the  need  for  t 
careful  analysis  of  the  critical  requirements  for  a  particular  activity  and 
emphasize  the  importance  of  actual  empirical  demonstration  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  particular  training  procedure.  Numerous  instances  werr  found  in 
which  training  failed  entirely  to  produce  the  desired  skill  on  the  actual  task 
to  be  performed  in  the  air  crew.  In  gunnery  especially,  much  of  the  work 
on  ground  trainers  seems  to  have  been  largely  wasted  effort.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  it  was  found  that  training  actually  produced  interference  so  that  un¬ 
trained  individuals  were  superior  to  the  "trained"  ones. 

It  is  essential  that  in  selecting  training  equipment  and  materials  a  sys¬ 
tematic  check  be  made  to  insure  that  the  training  devices  simulate  the  real 
equipment  and  situation  in  all  important  respects. 

A  good  example  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  training 
procedure  is  provided  by  an  experiment  conducted  by  the  Psychological 
Test  Film  Unit  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  a  motion-picture  film,  an 
illustrated  lecture,  and  a  training  manual.  This  study  not  only  demonstrated 
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the  superiority  oi  the  motion-picture  him  in  this  situation,  but  alio  in¬ 
vestigated  the  reasons  why  the  training  him  produced  greater  1  wiling 
than  the  other  two  methods.  This  study  revealed  that  the  motion-picture 
presentation  was  superior  in  dealing  with  changing  events  or  with  the 
variation  of  one  thing  in  relation  to  another, 

A  valuable  incidental  hading  was  the  apparent  value  of  utilising  the  sub¬ 
jective  "point  of  view"  in  the  filming  of  motion  pictures.  By  moving  the 
camera  back  to  a  position  where  the  situation  was  viewed  from  the  position 
of  a  trainee  in  the  learning  situation,  the  student  viewing  the  him  could  easily 
imagine  himself  is  the  actual  activity  rather1  than  outside  it  as  as  onlooker. 
By  showing  the  situation  from  a  position  in  which  only  the  hands  of  the 
character  and  his  manipulations  arc  visible  and  pacing  the  dim  slowly,  ii 
was  possible  to  provide  the  student  a  large  amount  of  active  mental  practice 
which  could  be  immediately  reinforced  or  corrected.  These  undings  are 
discussed  in  greater  detail  in  chapter  6. 

The  Relative  Importance  of  Aptitude  end  Training 

Differences  in  individual  aptitudes  are  much  more  important  than  differ¬ 
ences  in  training  for  producing  differences  in  individual  effectiveness  in  the 
typical  training  situation.  In  he  pilot-training  situation  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  variation  in  the  quality  of  instruction  given  by  different  instructors 
in  the  same  training  schools.  Observations  indicated  that  there  was  even 
greater  difference  between  schools.  The  program  expanded  so  rapidly  that, 
especially  in  primary  pilot  training,  individual  civilian  contractors  were  given 
a  large  amount  of  freedom  in  developing  their  training  programs.  The  train¬ 
ing  manuals  available  were  not  very  extensive  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
period,  and  therefore  a  large  amount  of  individual  initiative  was  used  in 
developing  methods  and  materials  for  instruction.  In  spite  of  this  situation, 
differences  in  individual  proficiency  in  basic  and  advanced  training  schools 
were  determined  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  the  individual's  aptitude  as 
indicated  by  his  scores  on  the  air-crew  classification  tests  than  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  instructor  or  school  in  which  be  tocV  hi*  p-imary  flying  training. 

Similarly,  follow-up  studies  of  bombardiers  in  combat  indicated  that  the 
combination  of  individual  aptitudes  used  in  computing  a  particular  bom¬ 
bardier's  slanincs  were  correlated  to  the  same  extent  with  average  circular 
error  in  combat  operations  as  were  the  average  circular  errors  made  by  these 
students  in  the  AAF  Training  Command  Schools. 

The  conclusion  from  these  findings  is  that  a  greater  improvement  can  be 
gained  in  effectiveness  in  the  activity  for  which  the  individual  was  selected 
and  trained  by  research  on  selection  and  classification  than  by  research  on 
training  procedures.  This  generalisation  must,  of  course,  be  qualified  with 
respect  to  the  initial  quality  of  the  procedures  oi  both  types  and  the  extent 
of  improvement  which  can  be  expected  in  those  procedures  as  a  result  of 
research  studies.  However,  this  generalization  appeared  to  uold  for  a  large 
variety  of  training  situations  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
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SUCCESSFUL  OR  EFFECTIVE  BEHAVIOR 
AND  ITS  EVALUATION 

Introduction 

A  necessary  prerequisite  to  definitive  research  La  regard  to  selection  or 
training  is  a  measure  of  tiic  degree  of  success  of  individuals  in  the  specialty 
for  which  they  have  been  selected  and  trained.  Usually  in  a  practical  situ¬ 
ation  there  are  a  number  of  measures  of  success  available  for  the  various 
aspects  of  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  specialty.  These  are  referred 
to  its  criteria  for  evaluating  success,  or,  more  commonly,  criteria* 

In  a  few  situations  where  the  task  is  single  and  repetitive,  it  is  very  easy 
to  obtain  a  precise  measure  of  the  degree  of  success  on  the  job.  Some  types 
of  radio  opera'ors'  jobs  are  of  this  simple  type'-  The  criterion  in  these  cases 
is  comprehensive,  well  defined,  and  easily  obtained  in  quantitative  form. 
Most  types  of  behavior  arc  not  so  easily  evaluated.  In  the  typical  situation 
the  evaluation  of  success  is  very  complex* 

In  many  militaty  situations  the  objectives  were  well  enough  defined  so 
that  an  evaluation  of  the  individual's  effectiveness  Could  be  made.  At  the 
same  time  these  vers  sufficient  complexity  to  the  situation  to  include  most 
of  the  problems  of  obtaining  an  adequate  criterion  measure  of  success  which 
would  be  encountered  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  an  individual  in  a 
typical  civilian  position. 

In  general,  this  area  was  found  to  have  been  much  less  adequately  explored 
and  developed  by  research  workers  than  mast  of  the  other  areas  involved  in 
a  research  program  on  the  effective  utilization  of  personnel.  3ecause  of  the 
fundamental  importance  of  this  area  and  the  relatively  large  deficiency  in 
established  knowledge  concerning  the  field,  the  work  done  in  the  Aviation 
Psychology  Program  during  the  war  period  is  of  especially  great  importance. 

The  Definition  of  Effective  Behavior 

Successful  or  effective  behavior  is  defined  as  that  which  results  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  assigned  mission.  The  factors  which  make  it  difficult 
to  state  whether  a  particular  sample  of  behavior  in  an  activity  is  successful 
or  effective,  and  to  what  degree,  axe  principally  related  to  the  definition  of  the 
assigned  mission.  If  the  task  or  assigned  mission  is  defined  in  objective  and 
quantitative  terms,  observers  can  agree  on  the  degree  to  which  the  assigned 
mission  has  been  accomplished  and  these  observations  provide  a  completely 
valid  criterion  measure  of  success. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  typical  situation  the  assigned  mission  is  defined  in 
only  the  vaguest  of  terms.  Therefore,  the  research  worker’s  first  task  is  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  definition  of  effective  behavior  in  the  specific  situation. 

Ail  that  is  possible  for  the  research  worker  under  these  circumstances  it 
to  develop  a  clear  and  concise  definition  of  what  be  proposes  to  accept  as  the 
objectives  of  the  behavior  in  the  specific  situation.  This  definition  must  in¬ 
clude  weights  regarding  the  relative  importance  of  various  aspects  of  the  task 
if  a  single  criterion  measure  of  success  is  to  be  achieved,  or,  in  the  absence 


of  quantitative  variable*,  complete  descriptions  of  all  possible  combination* 
ot  behavior  and  a  rank  ordering  of  them  with  respect  to  their  adequacy  with 
respect  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  objectives  of  the  activity. 

The  research  worker  must  then  be  careful  to  rejxirt  this  definition  so  that 
other  w&rkers  may  interpret  correctly  the  significance  of  the  findings.  The 
research  worker  cannot  define  success  in  an  activity  in  any  absolute  way, 
since  this  involves  value  judgments.  He  can  merely  report  the  definition 
which  he  selects  for  use  in  clear  tenns  so  that  others  may  evaluate  his  judg¬ 
ments  La  terms  os  their  own  values  and  puipose*. 

Conrmlerations  Regarding  the*  Mwourcrnfm  of  SucceM 

Evaluations  of  effectiveness  should  he  based  on  direct  observation  of  the 
results  achieved  or  on  the  examination  of  systematic  records  of  these  result*. 
All  but  the  most  elementary  and  simple  tvaluatlous  of  the  efTectiveUcS*  of 
behavior  depend  basically  upon  the  judgments  of  observers.  In  many  in* 
stances,  the  judgments  are  nude  without  direct  observation  of  the  actual 
behavior  as,  tor  example,  in  the  case  of  judgments  made  on  the  basis  of 
photographs  or  other  records  of  behavior.  In  some  cases  practically  all  of 
the  critical  judgments  are  made  ahead  of  time  so  that  the  process  of  appraisal 
of  the  behavior  or  record  of  behavior  becomes  essentially  objective  and  fr« 
of  judgments  on  which  significant  disagreements  between  independent  ob¬ 
servers  would  be  found. 

If  the  activity  has  been  adequately  defined  the  judgments  regarding  what 
should  be  included  have  already  been  made  before  the  behavior  is  oDserved. 
This  definition  must  include:  fust,  the  aspects  of  behavior  to  be  observed; 
second,  standards  of  the  relative  adequacy  of  performance  on  each  of  these 
aspects  of  behavior;  and,  third,  an  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of 
each  of  these  aspects. 

In  procedures  in  which  the  judgments  are  chiefly  made  at  the  time  of  the 
observation  and  not  carefully  defined  in  advance,  the  opinions  rod  bias?* 
of  the  observer  become  relatively  important  in  deter  mining  the  score.  There¬ 
fore,  the  usefulness  of  such  scores  is  seriously  limited. 

It  was  repeatedly  found  that  ratings  based  on  general  impressiuns  rather 
ih.-in  systematic  observations  were  of  practically  no  value.  This  vras  espe¬ 
cially  true  In  cases  in  which  the  activity  was  inadequately  defined  in  the 
manner  discussed  above. 

A  discussion  of  techniques  for  obtaining  criterion  measures  of  success  in  an 
activity  is  provided  in  a  later  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


Contributions  to  the  Theory 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Design 
of  Equipment 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRECISION  IN  PERCEPTION 
OF  NECESSARY  ACTION 

Most  of  the  effort  of  aviation  psychologists  during  the  war  period  was 
directed  toward  the  selection  and  training  of  individuals  to  carry  out  the 
various  air-crew  tasks,  utilizing  the  particular  equipment  which  the  engi¬ 
neers  and  operating  personnel  had  designed  for  these  purposes.  The  war  bad 
to  be  fought  with  the  equipment  then  available,  and  individuals  had  to  adjust 
to  this  materiel.  Experience  indicated  that  in  many  cases  the  task  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  had  been  complicated  unnecessarily  by  arbitrary  factors  In  the  de¬ 
sign.  It  is  now  possible  to  include  human  efficiency  factors  with  engineering 
factors  in  planning  and  designing  new  equipment. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  study  was  the  evaluation  of  aircraft  attitude 
indicators  on  the  basis  of  Link  instrument  ground-trainer  performance  carried 
on  at  the  Department  of  Psychology  in  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine,,  It 
appeared  that  the  most  suitable  type  of  attitude  indicator  was  one  in  which 
♦he  pilot  observed  a  miniature  aiqdane  and  made  it  conform  to  the  maneuvers 
which  he  was  trying  to  perform.  This  procedure  simplified  the  interpretation 
of  the  instrument  for  him  since  he  could  immediately  observe  the  effects  of 
movements  of  the  controls  on  the  altitude  of  tbc  plane.  The  attitude  of  the 
plane  in  space  could  be  immediately  perceived  by  looking  at  the  model  with¬ 
out  having  to  go  through  any  translation  or  make  allowances  for  other  con¬ 
ditions  as  was  required  by  the  types  of  attitude  indicators  commonly  used 

during  the  war.  .  . 

The  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Psychology'  of  the  School  of  Aviation 
Medicine  also  performs  lumber  of  experiments  on  the  comparative  legi¬ 
bility  of  aircraft  dials  having  different  markings.  These  studies  emphasized 
the  desirability  of  relatively  “dean”  dial  faces  and  not  as  large  a  number 
of  division  lines  as  compared  to  the  number  of  figures  marked  on  the  dial 
as  were  ordinarily  used.  It  was  also  found  that  greater  accuracy  of  reading 
was  obtained  by  reducing  the  number  of  figures  on  some  dial  faces  us^* 

The  Psychological  Branch  at  the  Aero  Medical  Laboratory,  Wright  Field, 
began  an  active  program  of  research  on  these  problems  shortly  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Some  of  the  early  studies  have  developed  general 
prindples  coac-vning  the  situations  in  which  graphs  arc  relatively  more  effec* 
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live  than  tables  and  vice  versa.  In  general,  tables  In  which  a  value  was  en¬ 
tered  and  directly  read  were  found  to  be  most  accurate.  In  situations  where 
all  of  the  values  were  not  tabled  and  interpolations  were  necessary,  graphs 
were  usually  found  more  effective. 

A  study  was  mads  to  determine  those  flight-control  pressures  which  pro¬ 
vided  the  greatest  accuracy  of  '‘feel  of  controls.”  It  was  found  that  relative 
performance  was  poorest  for  low  pressures  and  improved  rapidly  to  a*  Stable 
state  between  10  and  20  pounds.  Low  pressures  tended  to  be  overestimated 
and  high  pressures  tended  to  be  underestimated.  The  performance  of  pilot* 
was  more  accurate  and  constant  than  the  perfur ounce  of  nonpilots, 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CONTROL  MOVEMENTS 
TO  LNSUKE  THE  INTENDED  ACTION 

One  of  the  first  studies  carried  on  at  the  Psychological  Branch,  Aero  Med¬ 
ical  Laboratory,  Wright  Field,  indicated  that  there  were  large  systematic 
differences  in  the  accuracy  with  which  an  individual  could  reach  to  various 
positions  with  respect  to  the  orientation  of  his  body  as  he  sat  in  a  typical 
cockpit  seat.  Movements  directly  to  the  front  or  directly  to  the  side  could 
be  made  more  accurately  than  movements  at  other  angles  with  respect  to  the 
horizontal  or  the  front-back  and  left-right  directions. 

It  is  believed  that  this  type  of  work  is  especially  important  at  the  time 
when  new  weapons  are  being  designed  and  the  work  in  this  area  has  been 
very  active  in  the  period  following  victory  in  Japan.  It  is  hoped  that  general 
principles  can  be  discovered  which  will  enable  designers  to  provide  equip¬ 
ment  which  can  be  much  more  effectively  operated  by  the  individual  than 
equipment  designed  without  the  benefit  of  this  information. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE. _ 

General  Contributions  to 

Techniques  of  Prediction  and 
Experimentation 

TECHNIQUES  OF  TEST  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

In  trod  action 

Duriug  the  war  period  in  various  schools  and  research  groups  in  the  Mili¬ 
tary  services  many  thousands  of  tests  were  prepared  and  used.  Because  ol 
the  lack  of  adequate  naming  in  this  field  by  many  of  the  individuals  (a 
training  schools  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  these  tests,  they  were  of 
rather  uneven  quality.  In  only  a  few  instances  and  for  specific  purposes  did 
Aviation  Psychologists  undertake  the  preparation  of  achievement  examina* 
"jus. 

The  test-development  work  carried  on  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Pro¬ 
gram  was  not  centralized  but  distributed  among  10  or  IS  field  units.  The 
techniques  used  and  the  quality  of  the  tests  produced  tended  to  vary  with  the 
amount  and  character  of  training  in  test  construction  which  the  personnel 
of  these  units  had  received.  However,  by  the  use  of  technical  notes  and 
bulletins  describing  useful  techniques  and  through  the  circulation  of  report* 
of  test-development  projects  among  the  units,  some  supervision  was  ac¬ 
complished  and  serious  inadequacies  were  avoided. 

In  certain  units  a  substantial  number  of  individuals  spent  full  time  on 
test-development  work.  The  work  of  these  groups  and  the  administration 
and  scoring  of  a  wide  variety  of  tests  to  an  unprecedented.])'  large  daily  flow 
of  men  provided  an  opportunity  to  study  problems  in  these  areas  over  * 
period  of  time.  These  studies  resulted  in  a  number  of  contributions  to  thi* 
general  are*. 

Types  of  Measures 

Tests  which  are  objective  in  their  administration  and  scoring  were  found 
to  be  of  greater  predictive  value  than  appraisals  based  on  interviews,  pro¬ 
jective  methods,  observational  procedures,  or  ratings.  The  advantages  of 
simple  objective  test  procedures  with  which  up  to  as  many  as  500  men  a  day 
were  examined  in  a  single  one  of  the  10  centers  are  so  obvious  as  to  need 
little  elaboration.  It  was  therefore  especially  valuable  to  fmd  not  only 
that  these  simple  objective  procedures  would  do  an  adequate  or  satisfactory 
job  of  examining,  but  that  the)*  were,  in  fact,  also  clearly  superior  in  term* 


of  predictive  value,  for  the  criteria  of  success  available,  to  the  less  practical 
examining  procedures  which  might  have  been  used. 

Printed  Tati* 

One  of  the  simplest  test  forms  is  the  multiple-choice  printed  test.  Great 
economy  in  both  printing  tests  and  scoring  can  be  obtained  by  using  sepa¬ 
rate  answer  sheets  with  such  multiple-choir e  forms.  This  is  true  for  hand 
scoring  with  a  punched -out  stencil,  which  was  the  procedure  in  the  case  of 
the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination.  This  examination  was  administered  in 
several  hundred  hoards  throughout  the  country  by  relatively  untrained  ex¬ 
aminers,  It  was  also  true  for  the  air-crew  classification  tests  given  in  the 
AAF  Classification  Centers  to  large  daily  flows  and  Scored  on  the  IBM 
electrical  Test  Scoring  Machine. 

It  was  found  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  that  without  any 
known  exceptions,  all  functions  which  were  proposed  for  measurement  by 
paper-and-pencil  methods  could  be  reduced  by  the  exercise  of  sufficient 
ingenuity  to  a  multiple-choice  form  suitable  fo-  uie  with  a  separate  answer 
sheet  and  the  electrical  test  scoring  machine.  This  possibility  was  not  always 
rocognixed  at  the  outset.  In  many  cases  preliminary  work  was  aimed  at  the 
development  of  a  test  which  would  not  be  suitable  for  use  with  separate 
answer  sheets  of  a  machine  scorable  type.  A  large  number  of  such  tests  were 
tried  out.  These,  however,  were  subsequently  changed  to  multiple-choice 
form  with  no  perceivable  loss  in  their  validity  as  a  measure  of  the  traits 
involved.  . 

It  was  found  that  by  utilizing  photographs  of  maps,  ground  terrain  as 
seen  from  several  thousand  feet  up,  instrument  faces  and  photographs  of 
model  airplanes  in  various  attitudes  of  flight,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a 
substantial  degree  of  realism  with  respect  to  many  of  the  tasks  involved. 
Even  certain  psychomotor  functions  such  as  "path  reproduction"  were 
adapted  to  use  with  answer  sheets  for  the  test-scoring  machine. 

Motion  Picture  Tests 

Extensive  research,  discussed  in  one  of  the  later  research  repqrts  of  this 
series,  was  conducted  in  developing  procedures  for  obtaining  objective  re¬ 
sponses  on  separate  answer  sheets  for  tests  presented  in  motion-picture 
form.  Certain  abilities  such  as  the  judgments  of  the  relative  speeds  of  ob¬ 
jects  do  not  lend  themselves  to  presentation  in  printed-test  booklets.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  division  of  attention  between  a  large  number  of  dials,  the  read¬ 
ings  of  each  of  which  are  changing  continuously,  cannot  be  done  without  the 
use  of  either  apparatus  or  motion  pictures.  In  the  development  of  motion- 
picture  tests  it  was  also  found  that  these  could  be  prepared  in  multiple- 
choice  form  suitable  for  use  with  machine-scorable  separate  answer  sheets. 

Apparatus  Tests 

It  is  believed  that  the  motion-picture  method  of  presentation  has  many 
important  advantages  and  further  exploration  of  this  procedure  is  recoin- 
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mended.  However,  the  new  lest  form  developed  in  the  Aviation  Psychology 
Program  which  was  of  the  greatest  practical  value  during  the  war  was  the 
group  form  of  apparatus  testing,  Many  problems  had  to  be  solved  to  make 
the  mass  testing  of  men  on  a  scries  of  apparatus  tests  a  practical  and  use¬ 
ful  procedure.  Because  of  the  large  numbers  involved  and  the  need  (or 
uniformity,  procedures  were  developed  which  enabled  t  single  examiner  to 
administer  one  of  the  apparatus  tests  lo  a  group  of  four  or  more  individuals 
at  the  same  time.  All  teats  were  standardized  to  require  piccisely  IS  min¬ 
utes’  total  administration  time.  Timing  was  done  automatically  by  elec¬ 
trical  control  units  and  scoring  was  accomplished  by  means  of  electrical 
time  docks  or  counters  which  were  conveniently  arranged  on  the  exam¬ 
iner's  control  desk. 

4  *-  nr  important  prcble^  —hkh  hid  la  be  solved  in  i-*— ^*v4<**,  wbb 

apparatus  testing  was  the  calibration  and  maintenance  of  the  testing  equip¬ 
ment  so  as  to  provide  comparable  scores  at  all  times  on  all  of  the  appara¬ 
tuses  used.  This  involved  the  development  of  a  number  of  calibration, 
maintenance  and  apparatus-control  procedures  which  are  described  in  a 
later  section. 

Test  Content 

Test  content  and  the  types  of  functions  being  measured  were  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  considerable  amount  of  research.  A  few  general  prindples  have 
emerged  from  this  experience. 

The  best  types  of  tests  for  measuring  an  individual's  aptitude  are  those 
which  provide  measures  of  a  single  psychological  function  operating  at  the 
maximum  level  which  the  individual  is  capable  of  attaining.  The  Discrimi¬ 
nation  Reaction  Time  Tests  and  the  Numerical  Operations  Test  tend  to 
be  tests  of  this  type.  Such  measures  have  obvious  advantages  of  stability 
and  permanence  not  found  in  other  types  of  measures.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
impossible  in  practice  to  bring  all  individuals  up  to  the  levels  which  are 
established  by  their  individual  psychological  limits  for  improvement  in  the 
specific  function  measured. 

This  leads  to  the  second  principle  to  the  effect  that  the  content  of  teats 
should  be  based  on  materials  which  have  been  learned  by  individuals 
through  common  exjreriences  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Examples  of  this 
type  of  test  are  provided  fay  the  Arithmetic  Reasoning  Test  and  the  Read¬ 
ing  Comprehension  Test.  The  advantages  of  testing  people  after  a  uniform 
period  of  learning  with  respect  to  the  particular  functions  arc  dear.  Meas¬ 
ures  obtained  from  various  individuals  tested  at  different  and  unknown 
points  on  the  learning  curve  for  the  particular  function  cannot  be  expected 
to  provide  dependable  measures  of  aptitudes  or  profidendcs  for  preductive 
purposes.  For  example,  Arithmetic  Reasoning  would  be  a  very  poor  apti¬ 
tude  test  for  a  group  in  which  some  individuals  were  in  the  second  grade 
and  others  in  the  ninth  grade  if  it  was  desirable  to  make  predictions  regard- 
ing  performance  several  years  from  the  time  of  testing. 
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This  also  leads  to  the  principle  tiit  whenever  possible,  it  i*  desirable  to 
manure  (unctions,  the  learning  curves  (or  which  are  very  flat.  This  point 
brings  up  an  important  limitation  ol  apparatus  testa  o(  some  of  the  types 
used  in  the  Aircrew  Classification  Battery,  For  some  of  these  testa  the 
learning  which  Occurred  during  the  few  minutes  that  the  test  was  being 
taken  was  very  substantial  in  terms  of  the  individual  differences  in  the 
scores  obtained.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  few  minutes’  practice  on 
the  specific  task  invalidated  the  score  almost  completely  in  terms  of  com* 
par  iso  n  with  individuals  lacking  Uui  practice. 

Although  such  limitations  must  be  carefully  considered  in  relation  to 
apparatus  tests  and  nicer  tests  Similarly  anecico,  experience  in cn rates  tnai 
the  only  effective  procedure  for  determining  whether  the  experience  on  the 
assigned  task  and  related  tasks  has  been  sufficiently  common  to  result  in 
individual  scores  which  will  have  predictive  value  is  an  empirical  test.  Cer¬ 
tain  of  the  apparatus  tests  which  showed  very  marked  learning  during  a 
very'  brief  period  of  time  were,  nevertheless,  found  to  provide  relatively 
stable  and  valid  predictive  measures.  It  was  further  observed  that  the  scores 
on  the  first  2  or  d  minutes  of  a  test  of  tills  type  were  generally  more  valid 
in  predicting  subsequent  success  in  pilot  training  than  tire  scores  obtained 
by  these  individuals  during  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  test. 

The  types  of  tests  found  most  useful  were  those  based  on  performance 
on  a  clearly  assigned  task  which  provided  a  direct  measure  or  a  systematic 
series  of  samples  of  the  function  or  type  of  information  being  measured.  It 
is  very  important  that  the  "sets,"  including  methods  of  approach  and  atti¬ 
tudes,  of  the  various  individuals  toward  the  assigned  task  be  as  uniform 
u  possible.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  comparable  measures  on  individuals 
who  have  set  themselves  different  tasks,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown 
to  the  observer.  For  these  reasons,  the  observation  of  uncontrolled  be¬ 
havior  was  found  to  have  little  predictive  value  in  the  situations  studied. 

A  related  finding  which  has  been  touched  on  in  a  previous  chapter  is  the 
instability  and  lack  of  a  sound  rational  basis  typical  of  questionnaires  and 
inventories  of  preferences  and  opinions. 

The  best  information  of  this  type  can  be  gained  by  using  a  questionnaire 
which  includes  only  items  regarding  matters  which  are  established  facts. 
In  the  Biographical  Data  Blank  in  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Battery  an 
attempt  was  made  to  include  only  items  on  which  the  individual  was  re¬ 
quired  to  report  a  known  fact  regarding  bis  background  or  history.  These 
were  made  as  objective  as  possible  so  that  any  other  individual  familiar  with 
the  details  of  his  history  would  answer  the  form  for  him  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  Items  were  also  selected  which,  as  far  as  possible,  could  be  verified 
from  records  concerning  the  individual  which  were  known  to  exist  even 
though  relatively  inaccessible. 

Various  studies  using  a  series  of  directions  for  the  filling  out  of  the  Bio¬ 
graphical  Data  Blank  indicated  that  there  was  no  observable  difference  in 
the  validity  of  the  tests  when  administered  without  any  particular  empha- 
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sis  on  Use  truthfulness  of  the  responses,  as  compared  with  its  validity  when 
administered  with  a  statement  that  all  answers  must  be  precise  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  facts  and  investigations  would  be  made  and  Individuals  would 
be  subjected  to  disciplinary  action  who  were  found  to  be  distorting  the  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  individuals  requested  to  fill  out  the  blank  in  the 
usual  manner  and  immediately  thereafter  asked  to  fill  it  out  in  a  manner 
which  they  thought  would  make  them  appear  more  desirable  as  an  applicant 
for  pilot  training  were  found  to  be  able  to  increase  iheu  scores  about  is 
points,  which  is  a  little  more  than  V/i  times  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
distribution  of  Scores  for  the  tola!  group. 

Clinical  Type*  of  Teats 

Numerous  studies  vreft  made  of  various  subjective  rlintral  procedure* 
fur  obtaining  information  about  individuals.  Very  few  procedures  of  this 
type  were  found  which  had  a  significant  amount  of  validity  for  predicting 
success  in  the  rdr-ctew  specialties  lor  which  the  men  examined  in  AAF 
Classification  Centers  were  being  classified.  Furthermore,  those  few  pro* 
cedures  which  were  found  to  have  a  small  relation  to  criteria  of  success  in 
these  tasks  were  found  not  to  measure  any  unique  elements  cot  already 
covered  by  the  objective  tests  of  the  Air-Crew  Classification  Test  Battery. 

The  Clinical  Techniques  Project  was  designed  to  provide  a  thorough  and 
intensive  evaluative  study  using  a  large  variety  of  subjective  clinical  pro¬ 
cedures  sucb  as  the  Rorschach  Test,  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test,  and 
a  number  of  specially  designed  tests.  These  tests,  projective  technique*, 
observational  procedures,  and  other  methods  were  used  to  study  several 
hundred  men  being  classified  for  air-crew  training.  None  of  the  procedure* 
used  was  found  to  have  enough  validity  to  suggest  its  addition  to  the  bat¬ 
tery,  even  ignoring  the  impractical  nature  of  most  of  the  tasks  for  *  mass- 
testing  procedure  of  this  type. 

At  a  later  date  a  systematic  administration  to  a  large  number  of  air-crew 
candidates  of  most  published  personal  inventories  and  preference  forms 
was  made.  The  results  of  the  analysis  oi  these  teals  were  also  almost 
entirely  negative. 

As  would  be  expected  front  the  general  principles  discussed  above,  the 
type  of  measure  found  most  useful  in  providing  information  regarding  per¬ 
sonality  and  temperament  trails  was  the  general-information  type  of  test. 
This  test  was,  in  fact,  found  to  be  the  most  valid  test  of  the  Air-Crew 
Classification  Test  Battery,  it  sampled  information  collected  over  a  long 
period  of  time  by  individuals  who  participated  in  various  types  of  activities, 
largely  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Timed  and  U minted  Teat* 

Speed  and  lime  limits  are  important  factors  to  be  considered  in  test  de¬ 
velopment.  The  untimed  or  power  test  has  many  advantages  for  many  type* 
of  tests.  For  example,  if  we  wish  to  measure  thr  amount  of  information  that 
a  person  possesses,  we  do  not  ordinarily  wish  to  penalize  him  because  he 
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reads  more  slowly  than  others  or  happen)  to  stop  to  deliberate  over  a  few 
items.  What  U  required  is  the  best  indication  possible  of  the  Dumber  of 
these  items  of  information  which  he  has  in  his  possession.  A  time  limit 
which  prevents  him  from  providing  an  accurate  indication  of  bis  knowledge 
with  respect  to  this  collection  of  items  tends  to  reduce  the  validity  of  the 
measure  in  terms  of  the  definition  of  the  task, 

The  AAF  Qualifying  Examination  was  the  type  of  csumiinatiua  in  which 
it  was  believed  that  the  Important  consider atiou  was  how  many  of  the  items 
the  individual  could  answer  correctly  in  unlimited  time.  The  first  forma 
ot  the  test  were  therefore  given  without  any  time  limit  at  ali.  Individuals 
could  continue  to  work  on  them  as  long  as  they  wished.  In  practice  this 
wras  found  administratively  awkward.  Although  the  majority  of  the  appli- 
cants  finished  in  about  two  hours  and  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
people  remained  after  three  hours,  an  occasional  individual  would  sit  and 
puttie  over  the  questions  for  as  long  as  five  hours.  This  was  a  source  of 
considerable  inconvenience  since  it  frequently  interfered  with  the  routines 
of  the  examining  personnel.  For  administrative  convenience  therefore  t 
time  limit  o'  3  hours  was  set.  It  was  found  that  this  was  ample  to  provide 
tveryaae  an  opportunity  to  attempt  each  item,  but  would  not  in  all  mw 
permit  the  extended  deliberation  over  certain  items  that  was  desired  by  a 
few  individuals. 

In  certain  types  of  tests  the  items  are  simple  and  can  be  done  correctly 
by  all  of  those  participating.  The  score  is  therefore  a  function  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  items  which  the  person  can  complete  in  a  fixed  period  of  time.  The 
Complex  Coordination  Test,  the  Numerical  Operations  Test,  and  Finger 
Dexterity  Test  are  examples  of  such  measures.  Such  tests  need  to  be  very 
accurately  timed  and  the  directions  are  also  of  great  importance,  since  it  is 
essential  that  they  provide  the  Individual  with  uniform  motivation  and  also 
with  s  uniform  technique.  In  spite  of  efforts  to  insure  uniformity  in  these 
regards,  It  was  found  that  some  individuals,  because  of  habits  of  tong  stand¬ 
ing,  adopted  systematic  approaches  to  the  assigned  tasks  which  were  not 
those  intended.  This  suggests  the  need  for  additional  practice  and  try-oi 
of  direction!. 

Statistical  Procedure* 

la  developing  a  test  which  Is  to  be  used  for  selection  of  individuals  for 
one  purpose,  the  criterion  which  takes  predominance  over  all  others  is  the 
validity  of  the  test  in  terms  of  the  correlation  of  scores  made  on  the  test 
with  on  over-all  measure  of  effectiveness  in  the  activity  for  which  the  selec¬ 
tion  is  bch  '  made.  Under  these  circumstances  the  reliability  coefficient  of 
the  test  is  a  purely  secondary  consideration.  Its  role  Is  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  predictive  value  of  the  test  could 
be  improved  by  lengthening  or  refining  it.  Such  lengthening  or  refining 
procedures  tend  to  produce  a  score  which  measures  the  function  correlated 
with  the  criterion  with  less  dilution  of  the  scores  by  chance  or  specific  fac¬ 
tors  of  a  type  which  would  not  enter  into  the  scores  obtained  from  an  alter- 
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uate  form  ui  the  teal  or  fiom  a  readminlstratiou  of  (he  leal  at  a  kief  date. 

Similarly,  the  purity  or  simplicity  as  contrasted  with  the  complexity  of 
a  teat  Is  irrelevant  under  these  circumstances.  The  sole  determiner  of  the 
desired  degree  of  complexity  of  a  test  to  be  used  for  predicting  a  single 
activity  should  be  the  complexity  of  the  trait  requirements  for  success  In 
this  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  teats  are  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  battery  cm 
which  individuals  are  to  be  classified  for  a  number  of  different  types  of 
activities,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  tests  sot  only  be  tmeorttiated  or  in* 
dependent,  but  also  that  they  be  simple  or  pure  measures.  The  use  of  Lnde* 

pendent  lest  scu.Ci  inu eases  the  efficiency  uf  the  procedures,  since  each 
trait  is  measured  only  oiiCc.  Simplicity  or  purity  is  also  Very  desirable.  To 
illustrate  this,  suppose  that  two  traits  are  combined  in  one  score  and  neither 
oi  these  traits  is  represented  in  any  of  the  other  test  scores  in  the  battery. 

It  will  then  be  impossible  to  weight  these  two  traits  in  any  other  way  Uun 
proportionally  to  their  contributions  to  the  variance  ol  the  test  score  of 
which  they  are  a  part 

When  a  test  is  being  used  as  part  of  a  test  battery,  it  U  also  important 
that  the  test  not  only  measure  only  one  trait  but  that  it  contain  as  little 
chance  variance  as  possible.  Mathematically  it  is  obvious  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  chance  variance  tends  to  reduce  the  possible  correlations  be¬ 
tween  the  combined  score  on  the  test  battery  and  the  criterion  measure  of 
success  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  variance  in  the 
predicting  measure  which  can  be  associated  with  the  criterion.  When  the 
various  tests  of  the  battery  are  substantially  intercorrclaled  it  is  not  so 
important  that  each  measure  have  a  high  reliability  since  they  lend  to 
reinf  orce  each  other. 

Item  analysis  procedures  were  extensively  used  in  the  test  development 
■work  in  the  Aviation  Tsychology  Trogram.  In  general,  it  nuy  be  said  that 
practically  all  of  the  theory  which  applies  to  assembling  a  battery  of  test* 
can  be  directly  applied  to  the  problems  of  assembling  a  taiiery  of  items. 
If  simplicity  and  purity  are  desired  in  the  tests,  it  is  desirable  to  correlate 
each  of  the  items  with  the  remaining  group  of  items.  If  the  test  is  to  be 
used  alone  in  predicting  success  in  one  particular  activity,  the  correlations 
of  the  items  with  the  criterion  and  with  each  other  are  the  relevant  consid- 
erations.  • 

The  appropriate  weight  for  a  particular  item  in  comparison  to  the  weight 
of  all  of  the  items  in  a  test  can  be  very  quickly  obtained  by  using  the  usual 
multiple  correlation  formula  if  the  three  relevant  correlations  arc  known. 
Giving  each  item  the  weight  obtained  in  this  way  and  correlating  this  com¬ 
posite  with  the  criterion  and  correlating  the  item  with  this  composite  pro* 
vid«  the  basic  data  for  making  a  second  approximation  to  the  solution  of 
the  multiple  correlation  problem.  This  procedure  was  first  developed  by 
the  editor  in  1934*. 
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In  a  similar  way,  tic  problem  of  adding  items  tx>  a  lest  parallels  tie  prob¬ 
lem  of  adding  testa  to  «  battery.  Whether  or  not  the  addition  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  item  will  Improve  the  correlation  between  the  total  test  and  the  criterion 
can  be  determined  by  using  the  three  relevant  correlation  coefficients  in 
the  typical  multiple  a  relation  formula.  The  multiple  correlation  obtained 
id  this  way  should  be  comp  t red  with  the  value  obtained  for  the  correlation 
between  the  total  lest  score  not  including  this  item  and  the  criterion.  This 
procedure  was  tried  out  in  selecting  items  for  Form  ACHL  and  subsequent 
forms  of  the  AAF  Qualifying  Examination.  Although  the  samples  were 
not  of  sufBdent  sire  and  the  experimental  factors  not  adequately  controlled 
to  provide  conclusive  data,  the  obtained  differences  favored  the  procedure 
which  utilized  the  item  inlet-correlations. 

It  was  found  to  be  very  important  to  crcss-validate  item  analyses-  or 
item-weighting  procedures  of  the  tyj>e  described  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  by  utilizing  a  second  sample,  or  if  a  second  sample  were  not  avail¬ 
able  by  splitting  the  sample  into  halves  and  carrying  out  the  procedure 
independently  for  the  two  halves  and  determining  the  predictive  value  of  the 
score  based  on  the  analysis  from  one-half  of  the  sample  on  the  second  half, 
and  vice  versa.  The  final  weighting  procedure  or  scoring  key  to  be  used 
with  tests  such  os  the  Biographical  Bata  Blank,  on  the  basis  of  this  type 
of  analysis,  would  be  based  on  a  combination  of  the  data  from  both 
samples. 

Problems  of  Administering  Tests 

Lack  of  adequate  standardization  of  conditions  of  testing,  including 
directions  to  students  and  examiners  reduces  the  validity  of  most  tests  la 

current  use. 

Examination  of  the  results  obtained  on  tests  at  different  units  indicated 
that  it  was  of  considerable  importance  to  Standardize  as  much  as  possible 
the  conditions  of  test  administration  at  various  examining  units.  This  led 
to  the  development  of  a  detailed  set  of  standard  operating  procedures  gov¬ 
erning  all  procedures  for  testing,  scoring,  and  recording  results,  Verhatim 
instructions  were  supplied  to  examiners  for  use  with  both  the  printed  tests 
and  the  apparatus  tests.  The  directions  for  testing  specified  not  only  what 
the  examiner  was  to  say,  but  what  he  was  to  do  and  bow  much  demonstra¬ 
tion  he  should  provide.  As  a  further  preventive  measure,  detailed  proced¬ 
ures  were  specified  for  apparatus  calibration  and  apparatus  maintenance 
and  for  auditing  and  checking  all  scoring  and  conversion  procedures. 

In  addition  to  these  attempts  at  standardization,  control  procedures  were 
introduced  to  control  variation  between  testing  units  in  the  administration 
of  printed  tests.  The  mean  scores  of  individuals  tested  in  the  various  units 
were  plotted  each  month  on  a  scale  using  standard  deviation  units.  Al¬ 
though  the  men  seat  to  the  various  units  could  not  be  regarded  as  random 
samples  from  a  total  population,  the  plotting  of  monthly  raw  score  means 
oy  units  was  valuable  for  studying  uniformity  of  testing  conditions  In  the 
units.  If  the  relative  standing  of  a  unit  as  compared  with  other  units  was 
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different  over  a  period  of  months  on  two  tests  which  were  measuring  very 
similar  functions,  the  conditions  of  examining  at  the  unit  were  suspect*  A 
number  of  local  divergencies  from  standard  procedures  of  scoring,  timing, 
or  administering  tests  were  discovered  by  an  examination  of  the  plot  of 
the  monthly  means*  Sample  results  from  this  form  of  systematic  control 
procedure  are  shown  in  figure  12,1. 


Dial  and  Tobl*  Rsoding  CP62I.22A 


The  monthly  means  for  the  Reading  Comprehension  Test,  the  Speed  of 
Identification  Test,  and  the  Dial  and  Table  Reading  Test  at  the  three  psy* 
chological  research  units  over  a  period  of  several  months  are  shown  in  this 
figure.  The  Reading  Comprehension  Test  shows  a  striking  population  shift 
rruHs— *7— ji 
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beginning  in  May  1943.  Thu  was  caused  by  the  selection  of  those  men  in 
the  AAF  College  Training  Detachments  who  had  the  highest  score#  on  the 
education  examination  (AC20A)  for  immediate  assignment  to  classification 
centers  and  various  types  oi  air-crew  training  without  completion  of  the 
college-training  course.  The  variation  on  the  Speed  of  Identification  Test 
U  not  especially  marked  except  for  the  early  months  at  Psychological 
Research  Unit  No.  2. 

The  Dial  and  Table  Reading  Test  shows  large  and  consistent  differences 
between  the  mean  test  scores  at  the  three  Units.  These  results,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  results  from  simitar  tests,  made  it  appear  almost  certain 
that  the  procedures  for  administering  the  tests  were  not  the  same  at  all 
units.  These  differences  are  believed  to  have  bees  the  result  of  varied 
amounts  of  supplementation  by  the  local  units'  of  the  printed  directions  for 
administering  this  test.  The  differences  appeared  chiefly  to  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  extent  to  which  precautions  regarding  the  reversal  of  the 
two  scales  in  the  tabk-reading  part  of  this  te^i.  were  added  by  the  local 
units. 

These  results  for  the  Dial  and  Table  Reading  Test  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  directions  and  practice  exercises  for  homogeneous  speeded  tests 
as  discussed  in  an  earlier  section.  It  is  essential  that  the  motivation,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  techniques  used  in  answering  the  items  be  uniform  for  all  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  task  be  defined  in  such  a  way  that  the 
student  knows  precisely  the  implications  of  various  courses  of  action  in 
relation  to  the  scores. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  type  of  test  involving  short  and  simple  items 
where  speed  and  accuracy  both  enter  into  the  score  but  could  enter  in  vary¬ 
ing  amounts.  On  such  a  test  as  the  Numerical  Operations  Test  the  number 
of  items  completed  using  directions  which  emphasized  speed  was  quite 
different  from  those  completed  under  directions  which  emphasized  accu¬ 
racy.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  directions  affect  individuals  some¬ 
what  differently.  For  example,  certain  individuals  fail  to  approach  the 
test  as  they  should  under  speed  conditions.  This  situation  can  be  improved 
by  Indicating  to  the  students  exactly  what  the  penalty  for  a  wrong. answer 
will  be.  They  could  be  still  further  improved  probably  by  indicating 
through  the  use  of  short  carefully  supervised  and  paced  15-second  trial 
periods  the  change  in  the  relative  scores  they  would  earn  by  adopting 
different  attitudes  and  techniques  with  respect  to  the  tasks  assigned. 

A  number  of  studies  were  carried  out  regarding  the  influence  of  time  of  day 
and  order  of  administration  on  test  scores.  The  combined  results  from  these 
studies  indicated  that  time  of  day  was  not  a  significant  systematic  factor  in 
determining  apparatus-test  scores.  Studies  of  examiner  differences  were  car¬ 
ried  out  at  various  units.  The  results  appeared  to  be  somewhat  different  at 
different  units,  presumably  reflecting  different  supervisory  and  training 
policies  with  respect  to  the  examiners.  Although  large  differences  were  not 
found,  there  was  a  definite  indication  that  two  or  three  examiners  in  certain  of 
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those  units  caused  the  group  of  students  examined  by  them  to  get  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  or  lower  average  scores  than  those  for  the  other  examiners. 

No  differences  were  found  in  the  test  scores  of  people  seated  in  various 
srcuons  of  the  room  for  the  printed  testa.  An  interesting  experiment  com¬ 
pared  the  performance  of  a  group  of  Individuals  using  booklets  which  were 
so  tattered  that  they  were  about  ready  to  be  salvaged  as  waste  paper  with 
the  performance  of  a  group  using  new  test  booklets.  No  differences  were 
found  which  approached  statistical  significance  even  though  relatively  large 
groups  were  compared. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  administration  of  apparatus  tests  pre¬ 
sented  a  number  of  difficult  problems.  One  of  the  most  important  o!  these 
appeared  to  be  the  problem  of  standardization  of  the  various  apparatuses. 
From  the  beginning  it  was  found  that  mean  scores  on  the  various  apparatuses 
differed  to  a  greater  extent  than  could  reasonably  be  attributed  to  sampling 
fluctuations.  The  original  solution  of  this  problem  was  to  refer  the  indi¬ 
vidual's  score  on  the  test  to  those  of  a  large  sample  of  individuals  who  had 
taken  the  test  recently,  by  using  standard  scores  with  a  mean  of  SO  and  a 
standard  deviation  of  10. 

After  further  experience  had  been  gained  and  procedures  had  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  calibrating  and  making  routine  check*  an  the  apparatus  tests,  a 
single  standard-score  conversion  table  was  prepared  for  use  with  all  copies 
of  a  given  apparatus.  The  standard  procedures  for  apparatus  control  con¬ 
sisted  first  of  obtai.  mg  an  average  raw  score  on  each  test  each  day.  These 
pp.-inc  were  inspet*  j  ’ally  and  any  marked  deviation  resulted  in  a  main¬ 
tenance  check  of  the  apparatus  involved.  The  second  step  Involved  was 
the  preparation  of  a  more  accurate  control  chock  for  each  apparatus  fol¬ 
lowing  the  completion  of  testing  of  each  100  cases. 

If  a  test-unit  mean  in  raw-score  units  fur  100  cases  deviated  by  more 
than  one-third  of  a  standard  deviation  from  the  mean  of  other  copies  of 
the  same  test  a  thorough  maintenance  check  was  instigated  immediately. 
In  every  case  where  the  mean  for  a  unit  exceeded  one  standard  deviation 
for  1O0  cases  and  remediable  apparatus  defect  was  found  the  unit  was 
removed  from  the  testing  line.  If  after  200  cases  had  been  accumulated 
the  test  copy  deviated  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  standard  deviation  of 
more  than  one-third  of  a  standard  deviation  for  a  total  of  300  cases  the 
test  unit  was  removed  from  the  line.  When  a  test  unit  was  removed  from 
a  psychomotor  line  because  of  such  statistical  evidence  of  defect,  it  was 
not  returned  to  the  line  until  remediable  action  bad  been  effected.  Any  dif¬ 
ference  below  one-third  of  a  standard  deviation  necessitated  an  inspection 
of  the  deviating  copy  but  not  its  removal  from  the  testing  line,  since  this 
small  deviation  had  little  effect  on  the  final  slanines  used  for  classification. 

It  is  believed  that  most  tests  in  ordinary  use  are  inadequately  objecti¬ 
fied  in  administration.  Further  research  is  needed  to  determine  -he  extent 
to  which  more  detailed  directions  and  practice  exercises  and  systematic 
control  procedures  are  essential  to  the  effective  use  of  tests  of  various  types. 
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TECHNIQUES  FOR  DEFINING  JOB  REQUIREMENTS 

Introduction 

A  basic  prerequisite  to  effective  research  and  experimentation  in  the  fields 
of  selection  classification,  and  training  is  a  definition  of  the  requirements 
for  successful  participation  in  the  job  both  in  terms  of  the  actual  component 
activities  and  tfieir  relative  importance.  It  is  also  essential  that  this  defi¬ 
nition  be  translated  into  abilities;  aptitudes,  and  personality  traits. 

The  traditional  approach  to  this  problem  has  been  in  terms  of  various 
methods  known  as  jcb  description,  job  classification,  and  job  analysis.  Use 
of  these  procedures  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  emphasis***!  the 
need  for  improved  methods  of  defining  job  requirements  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  effort  was  devoted  to  this  problem. 

Although  a  detailed  verbal  description  of  exactly  what  an  individual  does 
on  a  particular  job  supplies  useful  orientation  and  background  information, 
it  proved  of  little  practical  value  in  most  instances.  Job  descriptions  of  this 
type  merely  provided  the  basis  for  making  a  long  list  of  requirements  but 
did  not  differentiate  among  them.  Similarly,  job  classification  procedures 
ordinarily  provided  descriptive  information  which  gave  requirements  only 
in  very  general  terms  and  provided  little  assistance  in  solving  the  practical 
problems  of  selection  and  training. 

Techniques  of  a  more  analytical  and  less  purely  descriptive  nature  com¬ 
monly  included  under  the  general  heading  of  job  analysis  were  found  of 
greater  use  than  the  descriptive  methods.  The  term  job  analysis  has  been 
used  to  include  both  the  defining  of  the  activity  and  the  translation  of 
the  requirements  for  success  from  statements  regarding  the  actual  opera¬ 
tions  performed  into  statements  of  the  general  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  per¬ 
sonality  traits  believed  to  underlie  this  behavior. 

The  only  satisfactory  basis  for  studying  job  requirements  is  in  terms  of 
the  actual  job  to  be  performed.  Too  often,  studies  have  been  made  on 
training  requirements  with  the  assumption  that  these  urn  be  expected  to 
relate  closely  to  the  requirements  of  the  job.  Experience  indicates  that 
this  dose  similarity  cannot  be  assumed  but  must  be  demonstrated. 

Judgments  of  Participants,  Supervisor*,  and  Observer* 

Judgments  regarding  job  requirements  are  unlikely  to  be  valuable 
based  on  observations  of  the  work  of  a  fairly  substantial  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  on  typical  assignments.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  par¬ 
ti; 'pan  Is,  supervisors,  and  observers  of  particular  activities  are  auto¬ 
matically  qualified  as  authorities  on  the  requirements  tor  this  activity. 
Experience  in  the  Aviatiun  Psychology  Program  indicates  that  this  is  very 
definitely  not  the  case. 

In  many  instances  participants  know  very  little  about  the  critical  re¬ 
quirements  ol  a  particular  activity.  They  have  very  little  information  as  to 
whether  the  difficulties  which  they  have  are  typical  of  those  which  other* 
have  and  are  apt  to  dismiss  individual  differences  in  proficiency  with  ccm- 
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merits  regarding  motivation  and  generalities.  They  have  never  found  It  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  a  systematic  analysis  of  requirements  for  the  activity  and 
their  judgments  are  usually  in  vague  terms  and  likely  to  represent  ‘'stereo¬ 
types"  which  have  been  suggested  to  them  in  conversation. 

In  general,  supervisors  are  a  better  source  of  information  since  it  is  part 
of  their  job  to  evaluate  the  work  of  individuals  participating  in  the  activity 
who  are  subordinate  to  them.  In  the  initial  survey  in  the  European  and 
Mediterranean  theaters  it  was  found  that  those  commanders  with  superior 
combat  records  had  considerable  insight  into  the  requirements  of  the  job* 
performed  by  individuals  under  their  supervision.  As  a  part  of  this  survey 
more  than  3QQ  of  the  officers  in  immediate  supervision  of  air-crew  personnel 
indicated  on  a  check  list  of  20  apUiudcs,  abilities,  and  other  personal  char¬ 
acteristics,  their  judgments  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  each  ol 
these  traits  for  an  individual  capable  of  doing  superior  work  of  a  specific 
type  in  combat  operations.  These  judgments  were  indicated  in  the  form 
of  the  minimum  acceptable  standards  which  they  believed  should  be  used 
for  each  of  these  traits  in  selecting  and  classifying  air-crew  personnel  for 
the  specific  types  of  duty  assignments. 

By  carefully  defining  the  traits  and  indicating  what  was  meant  by  them 
in  terms  of  actual  samples  of  test  materials  and  in  terms  of  related  perform¬ 
ances,  it  was  believed  that  a  fairly  satisfactory  reporting  of  the  judgments 
of  these  supervisors  was  obtained.  It  was  also  found  that  personnel  filling 
out  this  check  list  under  the  supet  vision  of  different  aviation  psychologist! 
in  different  theaters  of  combat  agreed  fairly  well  as  to  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance,  in  terms  of  minimum  standards,  of  the  traits  listed  for  the  specific 
duty  assignments. 

The  value  of  the  judgment  of  an  observer  depends  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  on  his  training  and  insight  into  individual  and  trait  differences,  his 
technical  skill,  and  the  extent  to  which  bis  observations  are  systematically 
made  and  recorded. 

Systematic  Analyses  of  Good  nml  Poor  Performance 

The  principal  objective  of  job  analysis  procedures  should  be  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  critical  requirements.  These  requirements  include  those  which 
have  been  demonstrated  to  have  made  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  carrying  out  an  important  part  of  the  job  assigned  in  a  significant 
number  of  instances.  Too  often,  statements  regarding  job  requirements 
are  merely  lists  of  all  the  desirable  traits  of  human  beings.  These  are  prac¬ 
tically  no  help  in  selecting,  classiiying,  or  training  individuals  for  specific 
jobs.  To  obtain  valid  information  regarding  the  truly  critical  requirement! 
for  success  in  a  specific  assignment,  procedures  were  developed  in  the  Ac¬ 
tion  Psychology  Program  for  making  systematic  analyses  of  causes  of  good 
and  poor  performance.  These  procedures,  together  with  some  of  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  from  using  them,  were  discussed  in  chapters  6  and  7  of  this 
report. 
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Essentially,  the  procedure  was  to  obtain  first-hand  reports,  or  reports 
from  objective  records,  of  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  execution  of  the 
task  assigned.  Hie  cooperating  individual  described  a  situation  in  which 
success  or  failure  was  determined  by  specific  reported  cause*. 

This  procedure  was  found  very  effective  in  obtaining  information  from 
individuals  concerning  their  own  errors,  from  subordinate*  concerning  er¬ 
rors  of  their  superiors,  from  supervisors  with  respect  to  thdr  subordinates, 
and  also  from  participants  with  respect  to  copartiripanta. 

Theoretically,  at  least,  the  analysis  of  reports  and  objective  records  of 
the  performance  of  the  assigned  task  should  provide  a  useful  source  of  data. 
However,  in  practice  it  was  frequently  found  that  such  records  and  reports 
were  so  incomplete  with  respect  to  essential  details  as  to  make  their  inter¬ 
pretation  untrustworthy  unless  supplemented  by  reports  of  first-hand  ob¬ 
server!. 

An  improvement  on  the  procedure  of  collecting  a  report  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  the  individual’s  memory  of  the  incident  at  some  subsequent  date 
was  the  procedure  of  using  a  check  list  during  or  immediately  following  the 
specific  performance  of  the  assigned  task  , 

An  example  of  the  use  of  this  procedure  was  the  development  of  an 
aerial-gunnery  check  list  by  aviation  psychologists  from  Psychological  Re¬ 
search  Unit  No.  1.  This  check  list  was  filled  out  by  each  student  at  the 
completion  of  each  air-to-air  fixed-gunnery  mission.  The  check  list  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  report  of  difficulties  encountered  in  the  air-to-air  firing  mission 
and  included  such  items  *s  whether  he  had  trouble  with  slipping  or  skid¬ 
ding,  (a)  not  at  all,  (b)  occasionally;  whether  bis  turn  into  the  target  was 
(a)  generally  well  timed,  (b)  often  too  late,  (c)  often  too  sharp,  (d)  often 
too  hurried;  and  whether  there  was  in  regard  to  deflection,  (a)  no  difficulty 
in  estimating  correct  lead,  (b)  some  difficulty  in  judging  necessary  lead, 
(c)  some  difficulty  in  gradually  reducing  lead. 


There  were  also  a  few  items  on  the  check  list  concerning  the  mechanical 
functioning  of  the  gun  and  plane  and  the  behavior  of  the  tow  plane.  For 
example,  he  was  asked  to  check  .with  respect  to  the  tow  plane,  (a)  speed 
and  altitude  maintained  regularly,  (b)  speed  irregular,  (c)  altitude  irreg¬ 
ular,  (d)  target  yaw,  (e)  length  of  run  varied. 


The  analysis  of  the  data  of  this  type  included  (1)  the  percent  of  indi¬ 
viduals  reporting  each  of  the  various  types  of  difficulties  for  all  missions; 
(2)  the  percent  of  individuals  reporting  difficulties  on  each  of  the  items 
for  the  various  missions,  especially  emphasizing  comparison  of  the  early 
and  late  missions  and  the  various  learning  curves  involved,  and  (3)  the 
relation  between  the  air-to-air  gunnery  scores  and  the  responses  given  on 
the  check  list  for  a  particular  pvsrion. 


It  »  believed  that  analyses  of  skill  and  learning  in  relation  to  the  reports 
of  students  as  well  as  instructors  and  supervisors  on  lists  of  this  type 
should  be  of  considerable  value  in  the  study  of  learning  difficulties  and  the 
analysis  of  job  requirements. 
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An  example  of  the  use  of  this  procedure  in  a  situation  which  was  made 
touch  more  difficult  because  of  the  lack  of  prod  e  definition  of  success  in 
the  assigned  task  was  provided  by  analyses  of  the  characteristics  of  good 
and  poor  combat  tenders.  The  objective  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the 
principal  requirements  for  success  as  a  combat  leader.  It  was  believed  de¬ 
sirable  to  carry  on  a  systematic  study  to  attempt  to  improve  on  the  numer¬ 
ous  “armchair"  concepts  of  leadership. 

It  was  believed  that  combat  personnel  were  especially  motivated  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  quality  of  combat  leadership  they  received.  Not  only  the  success  of 
their  operations,  but  also  their  personal  survival,  depended  upon  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  leadership  they  received.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  believed 
that  apodal  value  should  be  attached  to  a  report  of  an  incident  which  im¬ 
pressed  the  observer  as  confirming  bis  belief  in  an  outstanding  commander 
or  as  confirming  his  identification  of  a  commander  in  whom  he  lacked 
t  confidence. 

Such  incidents  were  the  primary  source  of  the  individuals'  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  actions  and  characteristics  of  a  successful  leader.  They  pro¬ 
vided  directly  the  type  of  information  necessary  for  the  analysis  and  study 
of  combat  leadership.  If  the  individual  had  been  asked  to  list  the  activities 
and  characteristics  of  an  outstanding  combat  leader,  it  is  likely  that  be 
would  draw  not  only  upon  his  own  experience  and  observation,  but  also 
upon  the  “stereotypes"  which  he  had  been  taught  to  accept  as  typical  of 
the  good  combat  leader.  Although  such  “stereotypes"  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  avoided  or  dismissed,  it  is  believed  that  the  procedure  outlined  above 
tended  to  provide  a  more  valid  basis  for  the  structuring  of  the  concept  of 
leadership  than  that  supplied  by  direct  reports  regarding  the  traits  believed 
of  most  importance  for  the  combat  leader. 

The  concept  presented  in  this  section  of  critical  requirements  for  success 
in  specific  training  tasks  is  believed  to  deserve  great  emphasis  in  planning 
and  conducting  studies  in  this  field  in  the  future. 

Systematic  Analyses  of  Superior  and  Inferior  Participants 

•  The  most  useful  type  of  job-analysis  information  is  a  description  of  the 
traits  and  identifying  characteristics  of  candidates  for  air-crew  training 
which  best  differentiate  those  who  are  later  found  to  be  most  successful. 
In  where  it  is  possible  to  identify  individuals  who  have  been  outstand¬ 
ingly  successful  on  the  job  and  similar  groups  who  have  bees  notably  un¬ 
successful,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  these  groups  of  indi¬ 
viduals  is  very  desirable. 

Experience  indicates  that  in  practice  this  seemingly  excellent  technique 
of  denning  job  requirements  is  of  only  limited  practical  value.  This  limita¬ 
tion  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  impossibility  in  most  situations  of  obtaining 
comprehensive  descriptive  information  which  had  been  collected  concern¬ 
ing  the  individual  prior  to  his  selection  and  training  for  the  specific  activity. 
It  ha«  found  very  dangerous  to  assume,  especially  with  regard  to  per- 


tonality  characteristic*,  that  because  successful  and  unsuccessful  Indivduali 
differ  with  respect  to  a  gives  trait  at  the  present  time  that  any  such  differ¬ 
ence  existed  at  the  time  they  were  originally  selected  (or  training.  The 
question  of  causality  is  of  great  importance  here,  and  the  possibility  of 
error  in  assuming  that  the  trait  caused  the  failure  rather  than  that  the 
failure  caused  the  trait  must  be  constantly  considered. 

This  is  m  extremely  important  and  valuable  technique  when  information 
collected  prior  to  selection  (or  the  particular  activity  is  available  for  analy¬ 
sis.  In  addition  to  the  requirement  of  careful  interpretation  of  the  results 
to  avoid  errors  of  casualty  when  the  tests  or  other  information  about  the 
man  were  gathered  at  a  time  subsequent  to  his  success  or  failure,  great  care 
must  be  used  in  insuring  that  the  criterion  used  in  selecting  the  successful 
and  unsuccessful  individuals  is  really  a  valid  measure  of  success  in  the 
defined  activity. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  important  to  separate  and  define  two  different  aspects  , 
ef  the  job  analysis  program.  First,  there  is  the  need  for  determining  the 
components  of  the  job  which  are  critical  in  the  sense  that  they  have  been 
demonstrated  as  making  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  an  important  part  of  the  job  assigned  in  a  significant  number  o! 
instances.  The  identification  of  these  critical  requirements  leads  to  the 
preparation  of  a  criterion  measure  of  success  in  the  activity  as  described 
in  the  next  section.  The  second  problem  is  stating  the  requirements  of  the 
Job  in  terms  of  testable  traits.  These  requirements,  rather  than  referring 
to  specific  activities  and  types  of  behavior  which  are  critical,  are  in  terms 
of  the  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  traits  which  are  required  of  the  individual 
himself  in  order  to  perform  the  assigned  task  in  a  successful  manner.  This 
type  of  job  analysis  prorides  the  immediate  basis  for  the  development  of 
tests  of  aptitude,  temperament,  and  ability  for  use  in  selection.  It  also  pro¬ 
rides  the  basis  lor  developing  various  types  of  intermediate  measures  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  and  knowledge  for  use  in  determining  training  content  and  meth¬ 
ods  and  in  classifying  individuals  for  advanced  assignments, 

PROCEDURES  FOR  DEVELOPING  A  CRITERION  MEASURE 
OF  TTTE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  BEHAVIOR 

Introduction 

As  indicated  in  the  previous  section,  the  definition  of  the  requirements 
of  the  job  is  a  prerequisite  to  effective  research  and  experimentation.  After 
these  requirements  have  been  defined  in  terms  of  an  analysis  of  behavior 
on  the  job,  two  problems  remain.  The  first,  which  was  discussed  in  pre¬ 
ceding  sections  is  to  translate  these  requirements  into  fundamental  psycho^ 
logical  and  descriptive  categories  which  can  be  used  in  developing  proced¬ 
ures  for  predicting  the  relative  effectiveness  of  various  individuals  prior  to 
selection  and  training.  The  second  is  the  problem  of  obtaining  and  com¬ 
bining  measures  of  effectiveness  or  proficiency  which  have  been  found  to 
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be  relevant  to  the  assigned  tasks  to  obtain  a  criterion  of  success.  Tech¬ 
niques  for  accomplishing  this  will  be  the  subject  of  this  section. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  criteria  of  success  can  U  established  on  an 


empirical  basis.  The  definition  of  success  in  arty  activity  must  always  be  on 
rational  considerations.  Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  making 
judgments  regarding  the  relative  importance  of  various  aspects  of  the 
assigned  task,  is  seme  instance,  experts  can  quickly  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  relative  importance  of  various  aspects  such  as  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy  in  performing  a  simple  routine  task.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  obtain  agreement  on  the  relative  importance  of  saving  fives  and 
getting  bombs  on  a  specified  target  The  criterion  of  success  must  depend 
on  the  precise  defin’rion  of  the  assigned  tasks  for  the  particular  job. 

The  discussion  which  follows  will  be  concerned  with  three  principal 
topics.  First,  the  various  types  of  information  which  might  be  obtained 
for  use  as  criteria  of  success  in  &  particular  activity;  second,  the  principal 
factors  to  be  considered  in  selecting  the  roost  suitable  measures;  and  third, 
procedures  for  combining  various  measures  to  obtain  a  single  criterion  of 
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Types  of  Measure* 

The  types  of  measures  most  useful  as  criteria  of  success  are  (hose  which 
are  based  on  controlled  observation  of  numerous  typical  samples  of  the 
individual’s  behavior  in  the  activity.  The  observations  should  be  made  with 
as  much  objectivity  in  appraisal  procedures  and  control  of  conditions 
affecting  the  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  task  as  possible.  The  experience  in 
the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  with  Studies  of  criterion  measures  of 
success  in  air-crew*  assignments  has  broad  implications  which  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

The  final  evaluation  of  all  military  personnel  selection  and  classification 
procedures,  training  techniques,  and  weapons  must  be  based  on  demon¬ 
strated  effectiveness  in  actual  combat.  There  is  definite  evidence  that  in 
selecting  persons  of  the  type  who  would  excel  in  certain  types  of  training 
activities,  personnel  were  obtained  who  were  actually  inferior  to  the  group 
rejected  as  judged  by  later  success  in  more  advanced  types  of  training  and 
in  combat  Similarly,  persons  trained  on  certain  training  devices  and  by 
certain  techniques  were  found  later  to  be  less  effective  than  those  who  had 
had  no  training  at  ail  of  this  type. 

Certain  types  of  test  materials,  for  example,  questions  on  history  and 
academic  vocabulary,  used  to  select  persons  for  flying  training  in  the  AAF 
in  the  early  days  of  the  national  emergency  were  found  to  predict  preflight 
success  but  to  be  negatively  related  to  success  in  flying  training.  Similarly, 
some  gunnery  trainers  have  been  reported  to  teach  people  bad  habits  and 
interfere  with  their  later  work  on  combat-type  equipment.  Tests  of  abil¬ 
ity  to  identify  targets  were  found  to  be  of  little  value  m  predicting  the 
bombing  accuracy  of  personnel  in  bombardier  training  schools.  However, 
when  the  bombardiers  transferred  to  targets  in  enemy  territory  which  were 
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not  dearly  identified  by  large  white  concentric  circles  this  ability  «u 
found  to  be  a  moat  critical  one.  The  ability  to  remain  cool  and  collected 
in  the  facer  of  enemy  fire  U  a  more  obvious  although  much  less  predictable 
difference  between  the  training  and  combat  situations. 

Because  of  the  predominant  importance  of  Combat  effectiveness  it  might 
be  expected  that  combat  criteria  would  be  used  exclusively  in  military  re¬ 
search.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  numerous 
problems  and  difficulties  encountered  in  attempting  to  make  this  type  of 
study. 

The  chief  problem  in  COuBecUvu  with  sum  studies  is  finding  a  suitable 
criterion  measure  of  combat  effectiveness.  For  discussion  these  may  be 
classified  into  four  main  categories:  (1)  objective  measures  of  combat  pro¬ 
ficiency,  (2)  records  of  administrative  actions  in  combat  units,  (3)  ratings 
based  on  direct  and  systematic  observation  of  combat  effectiveness,  (4) 
ratings  based  on  genera 1  impressions,  reports,  and  incidental  observations. 

The  most  readily  accepted  criteria  of  combat  performance  arc  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  objective  measures.  Among  those  being  used  by  the  AAF  are:  (!) 
records  of  bombing  accuracy  as  obtained  from  strike  photographs,  (2)  rec¬ 
ords  of  airplane  accidents  related  to  combat  operations,  (3)  records  of  num¬ 
bers  of  enemy  planes  shot  down,  and  (4)  records  of  combat  casualties. 

Another  type  of  record  which  has  been  widely  used  because  of  its  avail¬ 
ability  in  spite  of  its  substantial  dependence  on  the  subjective  personal 
judgments  of  superior  officers  consists  of  the  records  of  administrative 
actions  In  combat  units.  Such  actions  include:  (1)  promotions,  (2)  special 
awards  and  decorations,  (3)  reclassifications  due  to  anxiety  reactions  or 
lack  of  combat  proficiency,  (4)  special  duty  assignments,  such  as  to  lead 
crews  or  for  important  combat  missions,  (5)  official  ratings  of  efficiency 
while  assigned  to  a  combat  unit. 

The  third  type  of  criterion  data  which  has  been  used  consists  of  ratings 
based  on  direct  and  systematic  observation  of  combat  effectiveness.  Such 
evaluations  include  (1)  ratings  of  navigational  proficiency  based  on  a  study 
of  the  logs  prepared  by  the  navigator  on  various  missions,  (2)  ratings 
regarding  the  success  or  failure  of  bombing  missions  based  on  direct  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  results  or  studies  of  records  and  reports,  and  (3)  systematic  ’ 
ratings  of  combat  performance  of  pilots  based  on  directed  observation  of 
behavior  on  a  specific  fighter  or  bomber  mission.  The  value  of  this  type 
of  data  is  increased  by  careful  definition  in  advance  of  the  specific  aspects 
of  behavior  to  be  observed  and  rated. 

The  final  type  of  criterion  data  studied  consists  of  ratings  based  on 
general  impressions,  reports,  and  incidental  observations.  Such  ratings 
appear  to  be  the  least  valuable  of  the  types  of  criteria  studied  in  the  AAF. 
The  greatest  weakness  of  such  ratings  is  that  they  are  seriously  affected 
by  extraneous  biases  and  the  well-known  '  halo  effect."  Such  ratings  in 
the  AAF  have  been  found  to  be  spuriously  related  to  the  length  of  time 
the  individual  being  rated  has  been  known  by  the  superior  officer  doing 
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the  rating,  his  liking  for  tbe  Individual  on  a  personal  basis,  and  the  prestige 
and  general  reputation  of  the  person  rated. 

Studies  have  also  shown  that  ratings  of  specific  abilities  and  traits  are 
seriously  biased  because  the  rater,  in  his  observation  of  the  individual*# 
performance,  has  been  chiefly  concerned  with  collecting  evidence  for  some 
other  purpose.  The  rater's  evaluation  of  the  individual  is  primarily  in 
terms  of  some  specific  decision  which  he  knows  he  is  going  to  have  to 
make.  For  example,  the  commander  of  a  combat  unit  might  be  consider* 
tog  a  number  of  the  officers  under  him  for  a  specific  staff  position  which  ho 
expected  to  have  to  fili  soon.  If  at  a  later  time  the  rater  is  asked  to  make 
a  rating  on  some  other  aspect  of  the  individual  or  a  decision  which  con* 
e*ms  §0354  other  ability  of  th>*  individual r  hi*  will  be  biased  by 

the  specific  evaluation  which  he  has  already  made.  As  previously  sug¬ 
gested,  one  of  the  best  procedures  far  avoiding  this  "halo"  effect  *s  to  focus 
the  rater's  attention  on  the  specific  ability  or  trait  on  which  it  is  desired 
that  he  render  u  report 

It  is  possible  in  Some  cases  for  certain  raters  to  observe  and  evaluate 
simultaneously  the  performance  of  individuals  to  a  number  of  abilities  and 
traits.  However,  due  to  the  limitations  of  the  analytical  abilities  and 
memories  of  most  raters,  such  a  procedure  frequently  leads  to  a  blurring 
of  the  various  specific  ratings.  The  value  of  ratings  can  be  greatly  improved 
as  indicated  above  if  they  are  based  on  systematic  observations  which  are 
directed  toward  the  final  evaluations  to  be  included  to  the  final  rating. 

Although  measures  of  success  in  anything  short  of  the  final  activity  for 
which  the  individuals  have  been  selected  and  trained  cannot  be  regarded 
as  adequate  or  acceptable  criteria,  to  practice  these  partial  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  criteria  bavc  to  be  used  to  a  very  large  extent.  In  the  ordinary  situation 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  relevance  of  these  criteria  on  the  basis  of  a 
rational  analysis.  The  most  desirable  types  of  proficiency  measures  of  this 
general  kind  arc  those  obtained  from  simulated  combat  missions  or  other 
simulated  performances  of  the  final  assigned  task.  The  objective  flight 
checks  and  objective  check  lists  discussed  in  chapter  5  are  intermediate 
criteria  which  have  considerable  relevance  to  most  situations. 

The  Selection  of  Measure# 

In  selecting  measures  to  be  used  as  criteria  of  effectiveness  the  principal 
considerations  are  their  relevance,  reliability,  and  freedom  from  bias.  .Al¬ 
though  as  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  tbe  problem  of  relevance 
ordinarily  must  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  rational  analyses,  such  analyses 
must  be  made  with  great  care.  They  should  also  be  supplemented  to  the 
maximum  possible  extent  with  empirical  studies  of  the  relation  between 
the  partial  and  intermediate  criteria  and  the  ultimate  criterion  measure. 
Even  if  the  very  difficult  problem  of  a  satisfactory  criterion  has  been  solved, 
there  still  remaia  a  number  of  very  complex  technical  problems  which  must 
be  dealt  with  before  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the  findings  can  be 
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obtained.  Any  such  Interpretation  must  Include  a  careful  consideration 
of  disturbing  factors  of  two  principal  types:  (1)  attenuating  factors,  and 
(2)  biasing  factors. 

Attenuating  factors  tend  to  obscure  existing  relationships  by  reducing 
the  relative  amount  of  variation  in  combat  performance  associated  with 
the  predictive  measure*  being  used  as  compared  with  the  variation  in  results 
produced  by  factors  over  which  the  individuals  studied  have  no  control. 
Such  factors  include:  (1)  lack  of  consistency  or  reliability  of  both  types 
of  measures  being  studied;  (2)  the  introduction  into  either  or  both  variables 
of  heterogeneous  factors  which  arc  unrelated  to  the  variable  with  which 
the  relationship  is  being  studied.  This  type  of  heterogeneity  may  be  due 
to  factors  associated  with  the  test  scores  or  predictors  but  the  larger  portion 
of  such  disturbing  factors  is  usually  found  in  the  criterion  and  is  composed 
of  dilferences  in  opportunity  to  achieve  “success"  as  defined  by  the  criterion 
or  differences  in  the  standards  used  by  the  various  superior  officers  in  rating 
or  judging  the  individuals  under  their  supervision;  (3)  the  restriction  of 
the  variability  of  the  group  studied  with  respect' to  the  predictive  measures 
used,  commonly  referred  to  as  restriction  of  range.  The  repeated  selection 
of  those  believed  superior  in  initial  selection,  classification,  training,  and 
finally  in  the  initial  phases  of  combat  itself  restricts  the  range  of  individual 
differences  in  specific  types  of  combat  personnel. 

Biasing  factors  introduce  a  spurious  relation  into  the  study  and  may  result 
in  a  false  finding  of  either  a  positive  or  negative  relationship  when  in  fact 
no  relationship  at  all  or  a  small  relationship  cf  opposite  sign  exists.  For 
example,  ratings  of  men  in  combat  are  known  to  include  a  factor  consisting 
of  length  of  time  the  individual  has  been  known  to  the  rating  officer.  Per¬ 
sons  who  get  their  training  early  in  the  war  tend,  therefore,  to  get  higher 
ratings.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  AAF,  men  trained  at  later  periods  were 
more  rigorously  selected  and  better  trained.  Thus,  a  negative  correlational 
factor  is  introduced  by  the  heterogeneous  factors  in  this  case  and  the 
resulting  coefficients  are  seriously  biased  unless  this  factor  is  controlled. 

Such  considerations  indicate  the  importance  of  careful  controls  which  • 
will  eliminate  any  biasing  either  positively  or  negatively  of  the  results 
obtained.  Because  of  the  many  extraneous  factors  involved  in  the  typical 
combat  validation  situation,  any  correlation  coefficients  obtained  which 
greatly  exceed  the  general  range  of  0.0 S  to  0.13  would  probably  become 
greater  than  the  values  typically  obtained  in  predicting  success  b  training 
when  corrected  for  all  of  the  appropriate  attenuating  factors.  The  implica¬ 
tion  is  that  very  large  samples  must  be  used  if  positive  findings  are  to  be 
expected  in  studies  of  combat  criteria. 

The  Combination  of  Mejuura 

Since  the  definition  of  a  particular  job  is  usually  not  sufficiently  precise 
to  provide  information  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  various  aspects 
of  the  assigned  task,  the  Investigator  must  ordinarily  make  judgments  re- 
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garding  these  matters.  It  is  especially  important  that  in  reporting  finding* 
or  comparison*  with  the  final  criterion  used  the  precise  definition  of  the 
activity  on  which  the  criterion  of  success  has  been  based  be  nude  as  capikit 

os  possible. 

In  operational  training  a  number  of  different  criteria  were  available  for 
individuals  in  various  specialties.  For  example,  for  fighter  pilots  there 
were  scores  on  air-to-air  gunnery,  air-to-ground  gunnery,  accidents,  reclassi¬ 
fications,  and  various  typos  of  grade*  and  ratings.  Similarly,  for  combat 
such  criteria  as  promotions,  decorations,  reported  victories  in  air  combat, 
casualties,  and  reclassifications  were  available.  All  ot  these  types  of  cri¬ 
terion  information  appear  to  have  some  degree  of  relevance  for  Judging 
the  success  of  a  particular  individual. 

If  if  is  desired  to  avoid  using  the  judgment  or  Only  a  single  individual 
in  determining  the  relative  weight  of  the  various  criteria  for  obtaining  the 
composite,  it  U  necessary  to  adopt  some  procedure  for  selecting  appropriate 
judges  and  obtaining  and  combining  their  estimates  of  the  relative  Im¬ 
portance  of  the  various  criteria  In  a  systematic  fashion. 


FACTORS  RELATED  TO  MATHEMATICAL  METHODS 
OF  PREDICTION 

Introduction 

Having  established  criteria  or  a  criterion  of  success  in  a  particular  activity 
and  having  also  developed  a  battery  of  tests  and  other  predictive  devices, 
a  number  of  problems  arise  relating  to  the  mathematical  methods  to  be 
used  in  predicting  from  the  information  available  which  individuals  are 
most  likely  to  be  successful.  The  information  desired  is  the  likelihood  of 
attaining  a  specified  degree  of  success  in  the  activity  given  any  one  of  the 
possible  specific  patterns  of  scores  and  other  characteristics  such  as  age, 
education,  marital  status,  and  so  forth.  In  the  typical  situation  it  is  not 
practical  to  compute  this  probability  for  each  of  the  possible  combinations 
of  scores  and  other  data.  Therefore  a  technique  is  needed  for  placing 
people  into  a  relatively  small  number  of  groups  in  which  the  chances  for 
success  are  quite  homogeneous  within  the  group  ard  vary  as  greatly  as 
possible  between  groups. 

In  the  process  of  determining  the  best  procedure  to  use  in  a  specific 
situation  numerous  decisions  must  be  made  regarding  the  most  plausible 
assumptions  to  use  in  grouping  people  with  various  patterns  of  scores  and 
characteristics.  In  any  practical  situation,  many  simplifications,  abstrac¬ 
tions,  and  approximations  are  necessary.  The  discussion  which  follows 
provides  some  evidence  which  may  be  useful  in  handling  problems  of  this 
type  in  other  situations. 

Obtaining  the  Predictive  Value  of  Specific  Measures 

The  most  useful  measures  of  the  predictive  value  of  specific  tests  were 
found  to  be  product-moment  correlation  coefficients  calculated  from  con- 
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tbuous  distributions  of  scores  obtained  from  a  group  including  all  candi¬ 
dates  tested  during  a  given  period  When  a  sample  has  been  restricted  with 
respect  to  the  range  of  variation  cf  the  scores  because  of  administrative 
procedures  the  obtained  values  should  be  corrected  for  this  restriction. 
When  the  criterion  was  limited  to  two  categories  such  as  pass  and  faQ, 
biserial  coefficients  of  correlation  were  generally  found  to  be  most  usefuL 
It  is  frequently  important  to  correct  the  coefficients  obtained  for  the  attea- 
noting  effects  of  extraneous  factors,  especially  in  the  criterion  measures. 

The  general  procedures  used  for  the  correction  of  correlation  coefficients 
for  the  reduction  in  them  due  to  the  restriction  of  the  range  of  scores  in 
the  population  from  which  they  were  calculated  followed  the  work  o!  Sari 
Pearson  originally  published  in  1903.  Unfortunately,  the  formulas  devel¬ 
oped  by  Pearson  did  not  apply  to  a  number  of  the  situations  in  which  it 
was  found  desirable  to  correct  coefficients  for  the  effect  of  restriction  of 
range  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program.  A  substantial  an  it  of  work, 
was  carried  on  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  concerning  both  the 
theoretical  problems  involved  in  deriving  appropriate  formulas  for  these 
special  situations  and  in  carrying  out  empirical  checks  regarding  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  various  formulas  which  were  available.  The  Pearson  formulas 
did  not  apply  to  the  situation  in  which  one  of  the  coefficients  was  a  biserial 
correlation.  A  procedure  for  this  special  case  was  developed  by  Gifimaa 
and  Goode.1 

Unfortunately,  the  G -coefficient  developed  by  these  individuals  did  not 
appear  to  give  stable  values  under  the  circumstances  which  were  in  effect 
in  the  prediction  problems  of  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program.  Detailed 
discussions  of  the  various  problems  of  correcting  for  restriction  of  range 
are  presented  in  the  reports  in  this  series  on  Research  Problems  and  Tech¬ 
niques,  and  Records,  Analysis  and  Test  Procedures. 

At  arious  times  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  use  of  biserial 
correlation  coefficients  or  point  biserial  correlation  coefficients  was  prefer¬ 
able.  The  point  biserial  is  the  product-moment  coefficient  obtained  by 
using  the  two  categories  such  as  zero  and  one  for  the  dichotomized  variable. 
The  biserial  correlation  coefficient  includes  a  correction  factor  to  rnafc*  it 
equivalent  to  the  product-moment  correlation  coefficient  which  would  be 
obtained  if  the  dichotomized  variable  were  distributed  normally  in  con¬ 
tinuous  form.  The  most  important  advantage  of  the  biserial  correlation 
coefficient  in  the  situation  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  was  that 
it  was  unaffected  by  changes  in  the  proportion  of  individuals 
from  training.  This  made  it  much  more  meaningful  to  compare  correla¬ 
tions  obtained  from  different  classes.  In  practice  it  made  no  difference 
which  of  the  two  types  of  values  were  used  in  obtaining  the  multiple  regres¬ 
sion  coefficients  for  a  single  specific  sample,  since  the  correction  factor  is  a 

•CUImia.  L.,  and  Geode,  H.  H.  A*  EuJauU  of  lb*  Comlatioo  Cottttirnt  of  a  BharlaU  Normal  Few*. 
Uuoe  »bra  X  U  Truncalrd  and  F  U  Dirboi«mii«l  lltr\anl  £d»r.  ftn .,  1046,  16,  5i-SS.  (Tbr  aulbon 
drvtlnftrd  (hit  formula  »bi!t  rrorlms  oo  a  Wvi«t  for  Ihr  Oii'icr  ol  Kt-rarsb  and  IntfoUam  of  lha  Navy 
Ornanmrul.  Ida  *ludy  wa»  uodtdtirn  at  tht  tugfrMioa  of  Dr.  1'billip  J  Ru!oa  aha  vu  acouamud 
*.ua  lit  prnbirm  iLrouib  feu  work,  at  a  Cnmuliaal  is  the  Aviatwo  Ft, ciUoiy  Pnipua.) 
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constant  value  in  any  cue  sample  of  this  type  and  therefore  has  no  effect 
on  the  relative  sue  of  the  regression  equation  coefficient*. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  relative  regression-equation  weights  for 
tests  or  other  variables  are  desired  for  use  in  obtaining  a  combined  score 
and  the  data  for  one  of  the  variables  to  be  used  in  obtaining  the  combined 
scores  consists  of  two  categories,  the  correlation  coefficients  for  this  vari¬ 
able  should  be  obtained  using  categories  of  aero  and  one  for  this  variable 
rather  than  coefficients  correcting  for  this  grouping  is  the  independent  or 
predicting  variable.  The  tetrachoric  type  of  coefficient  would  only  be 
appropriate  II  at  the  time  the  combined  scores  are  calculated  continuous 
scores  for  this  particular  variable  are  expected  to  be  available  Instead  of  the 
two-category  score*. 

A  frequent  problem  in  the  validation  of  test  scores  and  other  predictive 
measures  is  correcting  for  heterogeneity  of  rating  standards,  opportunity, 
or  other  similar  factors  which  tend  to  attenuate  the  correlation  with  the 
criterion  measure.  In  other  instances  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  an  exact 
correction  but  highly  desirable  to  have  a  rough  estimate  of  its  probable 
magnitude.  For  example,  discussions  of  the  validation  of  procedures  against 
combat  criteria  are  full  of  statements  that  it  is  useless  to  use  supervisory 
officers’  ratings  as  combat  criteria  because  of  the  large  differences  in  the 
standards  of  the  rating  officers.  Similarly,  objective  criteria  such  os  number 
of  planes  shot  down,  number  of  accidents,  and  completion  of  a  specified 
number  of  missions  are  also  frequently  stated  to  be  valueless  as  criteria 
of  combat  skill  because  of  the  large  variations  in  opportunity. 

It  therefore  seems  desirable  to  have  formulas  readily  available  to  obtain 
either  a  rough  or  a  precise  estimate  of  the  effect  of  such  factors  on  the 
correlation  coefficients  obtained. 

The  general  formula  for  the  covariance  between  a  test  score  composed  of 
test  ability  (T)  plus  a  variable  factor  (.4)  due  to  differences  in  methods 
of  administering,  scoring,,  or  converting  scores  at  different  testing  units, 
and  a  criterion  score  composed  of  proficiency  (P)  plus  an  extraneous  factor 
(0)  due  to  differences  in  standards  or  opportunity  to  achieve  “success” 
as  defined  by  the  criterion  is  written  as  follows: 

crtr+a j  tfie+O)  ^r+aue+O)  —  or  orrrp  +  *roorTO 

+  Or  rAP  +  aA  90  *A0»  U) 


Solving  for  rfp,  which  is  the  correlation  coefficient  desired,  provides: 

g<r-M>  y<e+o>  e<r+ane+Q) _ (fgf'ro  va^ap _ OAQQrAo 
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In  many  ra.se*,  this  formula  simplifies  considerably.  For  example,  if  the 
two  extraneous  factors  of  test  administration  and  scoring  conditions  (A) 
and  opportunity  or  local  rating  standards  (0)  are  uncorrelated,  the  last 
term  drops  out.  In  a  similar  fashion  the  two  previous  terms  may  vanish 
if  the  factors  (/4)  disturbing  the  test  score  and  ihe  factors  (O)  interfering 


with  the  accuracy  of  the  measures  of  proficiency  are  unrelated  to  true  pro¬ 
ficiency  and  test  ability  respectively. 

The  formui .  thus  reduces  in  the  disturbing  factors  in  each  of  the 
scores  are  not  correlated  with  the  combined  score  in  the  other  variable  to 
the  following: 


f  g<r<M>  g(f+o>r<r4-a)u>40K  (3) 

or  of 

and  if  each  of  the  disturbing  factors  can  also  be  reasonably  assumed  to  bo 
tm correlated  with  the  other  score  with  which  it  is  combined  this  can  be 
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If  the  testing  is  all  done  at  one  unit  or  if  conditions  are  very  similar 
from  unit  to  unit  so  that  the  test  scores  are  homogeneous  the  formula 
becomes, 
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and  if  opportunity  or  the  standards  of  the  raters,  etc.,  can  reasonably  be 
assumed  to  be  uncorrelated  with  test  score  (T),  this  simplifies  to, 


fxt  — 
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(6) 


and  if  opportunity,  etc.  (0),  can  also  be  reasonably  assumed  to  be  un¬ 
correlated  with  proficiency  (P),  this  may  be  written, 

*tx  =^14*  rnr+o»  (7) 

These  formulas  have  certain  important  implications  for  prediction  studies. 
For  example,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  correlation  due  to  the  type 
of  extraneous  factors  indicated  by  the  terms  preceded  by  minus  signs  in 
formulas  (2)  and  (5)  may  either  result  in, an  increase  or  a  decrease  of  the 
uncorrelated  coefficient  as  it  is  originally  obtained.  Thus  the  obtained 
correlation  may  actually  be  larger  than  the  correct  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  extraneous  factors  are  uncorrelated  with 
the  real  variables  and  formulas  (3),  (4),  (6),  and  (7)  therefore  apply, 
the  extraneous  factors  can  only  serve  to  attenuate  the  obtained  coefficients. 

The  extent  of  this  attenuation  can  readily  be  estimated  in  planning  a 
research  study  if  some  information  is  available  concerning  the  proportion 
of  the  variance  attributable  to  the  disturbing  factors.  For  example,  if  it 
is  known  that  opportunity  (O)  results  in  about  as  much  variation  as  does 
proficiency  (/*),  it  can  be  anticipated  that  the  obtained  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cient  will  be  about  30  percent  smaller  than  it  would  be  if  opportunity  (0) 
were  constant  for  alb  Thus,  in  many  practical  situations  disturbing  factors 
even  though  fairly  substantial  will  not  seriously  interfere  with  obtaining 
useful  results  from  follow-up  studies. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  disturbing  factors  for  the  two  basic  variables 
are  correlated  with  each  other  or  with  tie  basic  variables,  large  variations, 
even  including  change  of  sign  of  the  obtained  correlation,  may  result.  Thus 
a  difference  is  the  method  of  administering  tests  or  handling  the  scores 
may  introduce  a  disturbing  factor  is  the  test  scores  obtained  in  one  region 
which,  eves  though  small,  may  significantly  affect  the  obtained  correlation 
coefficients  if  the  men  with  scores  so  affected  all  go  into  training  schools 
or  operational  units  where  the  average  opportunity  differs  somewhat  from 
that  of  the  men  luted  in  other  regions. 

A  word  on  obtaining  estimates  of  these  variances  is  appropriate.  In  cases 
in  which  the  disturbing  factor  Is  associated  with  the  particular  station,  the- 
variance  of  values  within  stations  and  the  total  variance  for  all  stations 
or  the  variance  of  the  means  of  the  stations  can  be  calculated  for  the 
samples  available.  The  use  of  these  values  involves  the  assumption  that 
the  means  In  all  stations  would  be  identical  were  it  not  for  the  disturbing 
factors.  In  certain  other  cases  similar  analyses  could  be  made  by  instructor 
or  by  flight,  squadron,  group,  air  force,  or  theater.  In  general,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  groups  in  which  the  disturbing  factor  is  constant  or  very  nearly 
constant  within  each  group.  Although  groups  which  satisfy  these  condi¬ 
tions  precisely  are  frequently  not  available,  a  reasonable  approximation 
can  usually  be  obtained. 

As  has  been  discussed  previously  in  this  report,  small  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cients  can  be  of  very  great  importance  in  situations  in  which  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  heterogeneity  in  the  data  as  discussed  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  in  the  Aviation  Psychology 
Program  it  was  necessary  to  work  with  a  criterion  measure  having  an 
extremely  low  reliability  coefficient.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  stable 
values  can  be  obtained  with  these  small  coefficients  provided  the  number 
of  cases  is  increased  to  the  point  where  the  standard  errors  are  small  in 
relation  to  the  sizes  of  the  coefficient.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
these  small  coefficients  are  indicative  of  very  large  relationships  sometimes 
between  “true”  measures  for  the  two  variables  involved.  This  can  best 
be  seen  by  correcting  such  coefficients  by  the  use  of  such  formulas  as  those 
just  presented. 


Predictions  Based  cm  Several  Measure* 

Multiple-correlation  procedures  were  found  to  be  best  for  obtaining 
estimates  of  the  maximum  predictive  value  of  several  measures  and  for 
determining  the  weights  which  should  be  applied  to  predict  a  specified 
criterion  with  maximum  accuracy  in  the  least-squares  sense.  A  number  of 
procedures  were  investigated  in  an  effort  to  improve  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  predictions  which  were  obtained  by  calculating  correlation  coefficients 
and  using  the  regression-equation  coefficients  obtained  from  these  as  weights 
for  combining  the  various  test  scores  to  predict  the  given  criterion. 
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Coe  of  tie  first  problems  investigated  was  the  question  of  curvilinear 
relations.  It  was  thought  probable  that  very  low  scores  on  certain  tests 
might  be  predictive  of  poor  performance  in  training  schools,  but  that  scores 
above  a  certain  point,  which  represented  the  desirable  minimum  of  ability 
in  that  area,  would  not  be  discriminating  with  respect  to  the  criterion  of 
success  used. 

Therefore,  a  number  of  empirical  studies  were  made  to  check  on  the 
linearity  of  the  relation  between  the  test  scores  ana  the  criterion  measures. 
It  was  found  that  in  certain  instances  samples  as  large  as  3,000  cases 
would  indicate  a  useful  degree  of  curvilinear! ty  in  the  data.  However,  this 
curviUnearily  was  sot  found  to  be  confirmed  for  a  second  sample  of  3,000 
cases  obtained  in  the  same  way.  It  therefore  appears  very  doubtful  that 
any  attempt  to  utilize  curvilinear  relationships  should  be  attempted  unless 
the  calculations  are  based  on  at  least  10,000  cases. 

The  procedure  which  it  was  planned  to  use  in  cases  where  significant 
curvilinear  relationships  were  found  on  large  samples  consisted  of  changing 
the  curvilinear  relationship  to  a  linear  relationship  by  modifying  the  size 
of  units  at  the  appropriate  places  on  the  distribution  of  scores.  This  pro 
cedure  would  only  be  satisfactory  in  cases  in  which  a  test  score  was 
weighted  for  only  one  criterion  score,  or  in  which  the  relation  between  the 
test  score  and  all  criteria  had  the  same  degree  of  curvilioearity. 

Another  problem  which  was  extensively  investigated,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  apparatus  tests,  was  the  problem  of  obtaining  the  best 
weighted  combination  of  scores  on  various  trials  included  in  a  particular 
tutal  test.  To  a  first  approximation,  the  multiple  correlation  between  the 
trial  scores  and  the  criterion  indicates  the  degree  of  improvement  which 
could  be  made  in  the  predictive  value  of  the  test  score  by  the  addition 
of  information  regarding  the  shape  of  the  learning  curve  of  the  individual. 
Ordinarily,  the  total  score  on  these  tests  is  merely  the  average  level  of 
the  individual’s  points  on  the  learning  curve.  It  was  rather  surprising  to 
most  of  the  aviation  psychologists  to  find  that  multiple  correlations  of  this 
type  gave  no  significant  improvement  in  the  predictive  value  as  obtained 
from  the  total  score  on  the  test 

A  procedure  frequently  used  by  certain  groups  in  prediction  problems 
is  to  establish  a  series  of  cut-off  scores.  This  procedure  is  usually  referred 
to  as  the  multiple-cut-off  procedure.  In  order  to  qualify  or  be  selected  for 
a  particular  type  of  duty  the  individual  had  to  score  above  the  cut-off 
value  on  all  of  the  tests  which  were  relevant  to  this  assignment  Analyses 
of  data  available  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  indicated  that  the 
multiple-cut-off  procedure  was  not  only  less  efficient  than  the  regression- 
equation  technique  but  also  quite  impractical  when  the  battery  of  tests 
contained  as  many  as  IS  or  20  scores.  A  detailed  discussion  of  this  problem 
will  be  found  in  the  report  in  this  series  on  Research  Problems  and  Tech¬ 
niques. 

In  many  situations  a  clinical  method  has  been  used  in  obtaining  predic- 
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tions  from  a  number  of  test  scores  and  related  variable!.  The  proponents 
of  this  technique  argue  especially  that  the  pattern  of  scores  as  well  as  tbe 
average  sue  of  them  is  important 

A  number  of  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  clinical  method. 
In  order  that  a  sound  clinical  judgment  may  be  made  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  an  individual  should  be  trained  for  duty  as  a  combat  pilot, 
for  example,  it  is  necessary  that  the  clinician  have  two  types  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  First,  he  must  have  information  concerning  the  personality  and 
characteristics  essential  to  success  as  a  combat  pilot  Second,  he  must  ba" 
able  to  obtain  accurate  information  concerning  an  applicant's  personality 
and  characteristics  expressed  in  the  same  terms  as  is  the  first  type  of 
information. 

Several  studies  were  made  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  of  the 
effectiveness  with  which  various  types  of  individuals  could  select  personnel 
for  specific  assignments  on  the  basis  of  as  interview  and  &  clinical  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  test  scones  and  other  information  available.  One  of  the  first 
studies  of  this  type  carried  out  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  was 
an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  with  which  commanding  officers  at  AAF 
Fleaible-Gunnery  Schools  selected  candidates  for  a  special  course  in  D-8 
low-altitude  bombardier'  training  from  among  members  of  the  graduating 
classes  of  their  schools.  This  was  a  special  training  project  which  lasted 
only  about  3  months  and  there  was,  therefore,  not  time  to  make  an  em¬ 
pirical  study  of  the  best  weights  and  best  tests  to  use  for  the  selection  of 
these  individuals  before  the  procedures  were  put  into  effect.  On  the  basis 
of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  requirements  of  the  job,  a  battery  of  tests  was 
selected  and  weights  were  assigned. 

The  final  selection  was  accomplished  by  having  the  commanding  officers 
at  the  gunnery  schools  interview  the  individuals  in  the  order  of  their  rank 
on  the  combined  aptitude  measure  developed  by  aviation  psychologists. 
The  commanding  officers  had  all  the  information  on  the  tests,  grades  in 
the  school,  and  othi  r  information  about  the  individual  at  the  time  of  their 
interview  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  final  selection  of  men 
to  be  sent  to  the  D-8  School. 

Although  only  a  fairly  small  fraction  of  the  graduating  class  were  needed 
to  fill  the  quota  in  any  one  school,  some  of  the  commanding  officers  rejected 
so  many  people  on  the  basis  of  their  evaluation  in  this  clinical  situation 
that  they  went  down  as  low  as  the  bottom  quarter  of  the  class  to  meet 
their  quota.  In  other  schools  all  of  the  individuals  sent  came  out  of  the 
top  quarter.  Using  the  available  criterion  measures  at  the  D-8  (low- 
altitude)  Bombardier  School,  the  effectiveness  of  the  selections  of  the 
commanding  officers  were  evaluated  in  comparison  with  the  effectiveness 
of  the  combined  aptitude  test  scores.  The  results  indicated  very  clearly 
that  in  deviating  from  the  order  given  by  the  combined  aptitude  scores, 
the  commanding  officers  tended  to  get  an  inferior  rather  than  a  superior 
group  of  individuals  for  the  D-8  Bombardier  School. 
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Another  study  of  this  type  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  applicants  fur  air-crcw  training  at  the  AAP  Classification  Centers. 
In  each  of  the  three  centers  a  board  was  established  by  directive  of  Head¬ 
quarters  AAJF  Training  Command  to  interview  all  applicants  disqualified 
for  pilot  training  because  of  low  aptitude  (stanincs  of  one  or  two)  and 
attempt  to  identify  a  few  individuals  who,  in  spite  of  low  scores,  appeared 
to  be  promising  pilot  material. 

At  the  Nashville  center  the  board  was  composed  of  an  aviation  psy- 
#  thulufcisi  and  a  fiight  surgeon.  Tbe  board  st  ban  Antonio  was  composed 
of  administrative  officers  and  rated  personnel  featuring  especially  a  young 
pilot,  bombardier,  and  navigator,  all  three  of  whom  had  recently  graduated 
from  training,  At  Santa  .Ana  the  board  was  dominated  by  personnel  officers, 
some  of  whom  had  had  experience  in  industrial  personnel  work. 

The  results  of  analyzing  the  success  in  pilot  training  of  those  individuals 
selected  by  these  boards  as  being  especially  promising  pilot  material  indi¬ 
cate  that  in  no  case  did  the  judgment  of  the  board  appear  to  have  appre¬ 
ciable  validity.  Of  the  420  cases  selected,  slightly  less  than  one-third 
graduated  from  elementary  dying  training.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  clear-cut  superiority  of  any  one  of  the  types  of  boards  over  another. 
All  boards  granted  fewer  and  fewer  waivers  the  more  experience  they  bad. 
In  no  case  did  the  very  carefully  selected  groups  of  low-stanine  men  do 
anywhere  nearly  as  well  as  the  average  cadet,  nor  did  they  even  do  as 
well  as  those  in  the  next  higher  stanine  group,  the  threes. 

One  of  the  findings  of  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program,  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance  to  research  in  the  field  of  prediction  of  individual 
adjustment,  was  the  sensitivity  of  regression  coefficients  to  sampling  error# 
and  the  instability  of  these  coefficients  from  sample  to  sample.  It  was  also 
discovered  that  the  regression  coefficients  could  be  varied  over  a  rather 
substantial  range  of  values  without  appreciable  loss  in  the  multiple  correla¬ 
tion  obtained  from  the  weighted  combination.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  found  desirable  to  use  logical  considerations  to  modify  the  weights 
from  those  obtained  in  any  except  the  very  largest  samples  including 
several  thousand  cases  obtained  using  criteria  of  unimpeachable  validity. 

A  finding  incidental  to  this  was  the  spurious  nature  of  most  negative 
regression  coefficients  in  practical  situations  dealing  with  ability  and  apti¬ 
tude  tests.  Numerous  efforts  were  made  to  develop  and  use  valid  and 
stable  suppression  tests.  The  function  of  such  suppression  tests  would  be 
to  cancel  out  the  effect  of  an  irrelevant  portion  of  a  test  in  which  valid 
elements  were  also  present,  thus  gaining  a  purer  measure  of  the  valid 
function.  For  example,  it  was  thought  that  the  removal  of  the  vocabulary 
element  from  various  tests  involving  the  knowledge  and  use  of  words  but 
designed  mainly  to  test  other  functions,  might  increase  their  validity  since 
it  was  known  that  vocabulary  had  practically  a  zero  correlation  with 
criteria  of  success  in  pQot  training. 

Similarly,  the  removal  of  that  aspect  of  the  Instrument  Comprehension 
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Test,  Part  II,  which  was  related  to  Part  I  of  the  first  form  of  thU  test 
which  consisted  of  verbal  descriptions  of  indications  from  instruments  was 
proposed,  This  first  part  had  a  high  correlation  with  the  second  part  of 
the  test.  Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  validity  coefficients  from  more  than 
1,000  cases  it  appeared  td  have  a  much  lower  correlation  with  success  in 
primary  training  than  the  second  part.  It  was  believed  that  subtracting 
a  value  proportional  to  the  individual’s  score  on  the  first  part  would  provide 
a  purer  measure  of  the  valid  function  in  the  seeuiid  ]iart  of  the  Instrument 
Comprehension  Test  and  therefore  give  an  increased  combined  validity. 
This  first  part  was  actually  introduced  into  the  battery  for  a  time  as  * 
suppression  test,  but  analyses  of  subsequent  samples  indicated  that  the 
correlations  between  the  two  parts  were  somewhat  lower  than  originally 
found,  and  the  validity  for  the  first  part  somewhat  higher  than  the  value 
obtained  on  the  earlier  sample.  With  these  changes  it  was  found  that  • 
the  value  of  Part  I  as  a  suppression  test  was  entirely  lost.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  removed  from  the  battery. 

It  appears  clear  from  these  results  that  any  negative  regression  cocflfi- 
cienLs  which  are  not  based  on  samples  including  several  thousand  cases 
should  be  looked  on  with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion. 

TECHNIQUES  OF  EXPERIMENTATION 
Introduction 

Experimentation  is  defined  as  the  process  of  confirming  or  disproving 
something  which  is  doubtful.  The  first  step  in  experimentation  is  the 
formulation  of  a  clear  and  precise  statement  of  the  item  or  hypothesis  to 
be  tested.  Experience  indicates  that  more  experimental  work  fails  to  achieve 
useful  results  because  of  failure  to  formulate  the  point  to  be  tested  la 
simple  and  concise  terms  than  for  any  other  reason.  Techniques  which 
have  been  found  to  be  of  assistance  in  insuring  satisfactory  completion  of 
this  step  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated. 

The  second  step  is  the  design  of  the  experiment.  This  also  is  a  crucial 
matter  and  requires  considerable  training  and  experience.  Factors  found 
to  be  important  in  designing  typical  experiments  in  selection,  training, 
and  operations  will  be  reported  and  examples  given.  The  planning  of  the 
experiment  is  closely  related  to  problems  of  carrying  it  out.  The  actual 
conduct  of  experiments  in  an  operating  organization  involves  numerous 
special  arrangements  and  adjustments.  Procedures  which  were  found  useful 
in  incorporating  experiments  into  normal  selection,  training,  and  operating 
routines  are  described  in  some  detail. 

The  analysis  and  interpretation  of  results  and  the  development  of  the 
implications  of  the  findings  for  policy  and  procedure  are  discussed  and 
examples  of  desirable  and  undesirable  results  cited. 

Formulation  of  Hypolheaea 

The  formulation  of  a  clear  and  precise  statement  of  the  hypothesis  to 
be  tested  should  be  the  first  step  in  any  planning  for  experimental  work. 
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Frequently  plans  for  studies  stated  in  loose  terms  sound  very  significant 
and  important.  However,  in  many  cases  a  clear  definition  of  the  nature 
of  the  experimental  treatment  planned  and  the  method  to  be  used  in  evalu¬ 
ating  the  results  would  make  it  obvious  that  only  one  result  could  be 
anticipated.  In  some  cases  it  is  probable  that  a  clear  statement  of  the 
problem  would  not  have  been  made  if  the  experiment  had  not  been  per* 
formed,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  rather  unsatisfactory  reason  for  an  experi¬ 
ment. 

One  of  the  points  brought  out  by  experience  in  formulating  hypotheses 
in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  was  the  desirability  of  formulating 
hypotheses  in  as  general  terms  as  possible.  The  hypothesis  that  one  spe¬ 
cific  dial  face  is  superior  to  another  specific  dial  face  m  the  hypothesis 
that  Uieie  is  no  difference  between  them  can  be  tested  and  information 
>  gained  regarding  this  specific  point  However,  the  usual  situation  is  that 
information  Is  desired  which  will  make  it  possible  to  develop  general  prin¬ 
ciples  about  the  design  of  dial  faces.  It  is  therefore  extremely  important 
that  the  hypothesis  be  formulated  in  those  terms  and  that  the  dial  faces 
selected  be  as  suitable  as  possible  for  testing  the  broad  hypothesis,  the 
validity  of  which  is  in  doubt. 

In  many  situations,  psychologists  are  inclined  to  set  up  hypotheses  and 
then  fail  to  put  them  to  experimental  test.  Experience  has  indicated  that 
it  is  necessary  to  verify  even  the  obvious.  An  example  of  the  importance 
of  this  point  is  provided  by  the  experience  in  testing  the  comparative 
validity  of  Complex  Coordination  Tests,  Models  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  In 
the  development  of  this  series  of  forms  the  logical  analysis  was  so  con¬ 
vincing  that  many  psychologists  believed  that  the  conclusions  which  were 
in  reality  hypotheses  needed  no  experimental  testing.  A  detailed  discussion 
of  this  experience  will  be  found  in  Research  Report  No.  4,  Apparatus  Tests. 

Design  of  Experiments 

The  principal  problem  in  experimental  design  is  to  plan  the  experiment 
in  such  a  way  that  a  crucial  test  of  the  hypothesis  will  be  provided.  This 
includes  the  control  of  extraneous  factors,  the  selection  of  a  group  of 
suitable  size  and  nature,  and  plans  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  results, 
and  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data. 

There  is  no  easy  method  of  experimental  design.  It  is  essential  that 
the  design  of  the  experiment  be  based  on  as  full  and  complete  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  performed  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.  The  designer  needs  not  only  to  have  considerable 
technical  skill  in  establishing  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  and  the 
procedures  for  collecting  and  analyzing  the  data  but  needs  to  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  extensive  experience  in  working  with  the  problems  being  tested 
that  his  judgment  with  respect  to  the  many  matters  of  planning  mid  detail 
will  be  sound. 

An  example  of  the  need  for  substantial  experience  and  knowledge  in 
order  to  design  s  sound  experiment  is  provided  by  a  consideration  of  some 
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of  the  factor!  involved  in  the  study  of  the  relation  between  aptitude  test 
scores  and  the  incidence  of  pilot  revaluation  in  combat  In  studying  the 
scores  made  by  tbe  individuals  involved  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the 
operation  of  a  very  large  variety  of  possible  disturbing  factors  and  to 
control  these  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible.  Among  tbe  factors  which 
were  taken  into  consideration  were: 

a.  Differences  in  tbe  quality  and  characteristics  of  applicants  for  dying 
training  at  various  stations  and  during  various  periods  of 

b.  Differences  in  testing  conditions  and  conversion  scales  among  the 
various  units  and  for1  various  Jute*. 

c.  Differences  in  policies  and  standards  with  respect  to  classification 
and  qualification  for  training  at  various  units  and  various  times. 

d.  Differences  in  the  character  and  quality  of  training  at  various  flying 
training  schools  and  at  various  times. 

e.  Differences  in  the  character  and  level  of  the  training  standards  re¬ 
quired  for  graduation  which  were  in  operation  at  various  training  schools 
and  at  various  times. 

~i.  Differences  in  the  character  and  quantity  of  flying  experience  after 
completing  the  training  course  in  the  AAF  Training  Command  but  before 
entering  operational  training. 

g.  Differences  in  the  character  and  quality  of  training  received  in  various 
units  in  the  Continental  Air  Forces. 

h.  Differences  in  policies  and  standards  for  the  completion  of  opera¬ 
tional  training  in  the  selection  of  men  to  be  sent  for  overseas  duties. 

i.  Differences  in  the  type  of  planes  flown  in  combat  operations. 

j.  Differences  in  the  type  of  combat  operations  engaged  In. 

k.  Differences  in  tbe  quality  of  leadership  in  various  combat  units. 

l.  Differences  in  the  quality  of  assistance  from  other  members  of  a 
combat  unit 

m.  Differences  in  the  character  and  quality  of  enemy  opposition. 

a.  Differences  in  combat  activity  and  in  leave  policies  and  length  of 
combat  tour. 

o.  Differences  in  the  quality  of  airfields,  living  arrangements,  and  other 
operating  conditions  for  various  units. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a  practical  situation  of  this  type  it  is  not  possible 
♦o  control  all  possible  sources  of  variation.  The  experimenter  must  have 
sufficient  familiarity  with  the  situation, to  make  a  sound  judgment  con¬ 
cerning  the  relative  importance  of  various  factors  and  iontrol  those  believed 
to  be  of  most  importance. 

The  experimenter  must  also  have  sufficient  technical  skill  to  design 
the  experiment  in  such  a  way  that  efficient  statistical  procedures  for  testing 
the  hypothesis  may  be  used.  The  plan  should  include  the  use  of  a  sajnple 
of  sufficient  size  to  provide  a  crucial  test  but  not  so  large  as  to  be  wasteful 
of  effort 
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Interpretation  of  Experimental  Findings 
The  interpretation  of  experimental  result*  requires  full  knowledge  of 
the  precise  conditions  of  the  experiment  and  of  procedures  used  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  analysing  the  data.  The  process  of  scientific  experimentation 
is  not  a  mechanical  and  automatic  one  which  consists  of  the  performance 
of  certain  operations  which  lead  sin  ply  and  logically  to  an  inrsitafalc  con¬ 
clusion.  The  scientist  must  always  use  judgment  based  on  experience  in 
interpreting  empirical  data.  Unless  he  has  full  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  the  experiment  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  an  interpretation  of  the 
results.  This  suggests  that  scientific  experimentation  must  be  carefully 
supervised  by  competent  personnel  with  scientific  training  if  satisfactory 
results  are  to  be  achieved. 

A  common  fallacy*  in  interpreting  experimental  findings  is  to  assume 
that  failure  to  eliminate  one  hypothesis  in  a  particular  situation  means 
that  this  hypothesis  must  be  accepted  as  being  true.  This  is,  of  course, 
not  true  and  recent  developments  in  procedures  for  testing  hypotheses  tend 
to  emphasize  the  design  in  such  a  way  that  both  the  hypothesis  and  the 
alternate  hypothesis  can  be  tested  simultaneously.  An  example  of  this 
type  is  provided  by  a  series  of  studies  in  which  the  validities  for  the  first 
half  of  the  series  of  trials  on  the  apparatus  tests  were  compared  with  the 
validities  for  the  whole  series.  Consistent  small  differences  were  found 
favoring  the  whole  test  over  the  first  half  of  the  test.  However,  with 
samples  of  the  size  used  It  was  reported  that  these  differences  were  not 
statistically  significant.  In  other  words,  the  hypothesis  that  the  half  test 
and  the  whole  test  were  of  equal  validity  was  not  rejected.  On  the  basis 
of  this  finding  it  was  concluded  that  the  haJf  test  was  as  good  as  the  whole 
test  In  these  experiments,  if  the  hypothesis  set  up  to  be  tested  had  been 
that  the  whole  test  was  O.OS  better  than  the  half  test,  this  hypothesis  also 
would  not  have  been  rejected  by  the  experimental  findings,  This  Indicates 
the  fallacy  in  the  conclusions  as  reported. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  scientific  experimentation  is  a 
powerful  tool,  but  it  is  also  a  delicate  instrument  which  must  be  handled 
with  great  skill  and  judgment  if  useful  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

• 

PROCEDURES  FOR  COLLECTING,  RECORDING,  AND 
ANALYZING  STATISTICAL  DATA 

Introduction 

In  the  process  of  giving  the  air-crew  classification  tests  to  more  than 
600,000  men  and  following  them  through  training,  the  personnel  of  the 
program  gained  much  experience  in  handling  data.  In  addition  to  this 
systematic  and  routine  processing  a  wide  variety  of  special  studies  were 
made.  Much  of  (he  experience  gained  is  of  a  type  which  is  difficult  to 
record  and  impart,  such  as  a  desirable  skeptical  attitude  concerning  the 
accuracy  of  data  reported  and  a  passion  for  independent  checks  on  all 


steps  and  particularly  for  verification  from  new  samples.  However,  there 
are  some  general  principles  which  have  emerged  which  may  be  of  value 
to  other  workers  and  these  are  reviewed  briefly  in  the  paragraphs  which 
follow. 

Control  Procedure* 

The  use  of  carefully  planned  control  procedures  to  provide  systematic 
checks  regarding  various  aspects  of  the  collection  aad  handling  of  data 
was  found  essential  to  adequate  supervision.  The  use  of  control  procedures 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  error  variance  into  the  Individual’* 
test  scores  by  factors  related  to  the  procedures  for  administering  the  test 
or  to  the  conditions  of  testing  or  of  the  test  itself  were  discussed  In  a 
previous  section,  xi  was  also  found  that  the  processes  of  scoring,  recording, 
reporting,  and  tabulating  the  test  results  had  to  be  carefully  controlled 
if  errors  were  to  be  kept  to  a  relatively  satisfactory  minimum. 

In  spite  of  the  use  of  thorough  checking  procedures,  errors  did  creep 
into  these  procedures.  The  psychological  examining  units  used  compre¬ 
hensive  auditing  procedures  as  described  in  the  Standing  Operating  Pro¬ 
cedures.  These  procedures  attempted  to  provide  a  completely  independent 
check  of  all  steps  in  scoring,  recording,  and  reporting  for  a  small  sample 
of  randomly  selected  individuals. 

Similarly  in  connection  with  the  work  of  punching  and  the  various 
operations  of  collating  and  tabulating  the  machine-records  cards,  a  system 
of  error  control  was  developed.  This  consisted  of  a  comprehensive  series 
of  check  steps  and  preventive  measures  intended  to  reduce  errors  to  a 
minimum.  Details  on  both  of  these  control  procedures  are  contained  la 
the  Research  Report  entitled  Rccordst  Analysis  and  Tat  Procedures .* 

Form  of  Basle  Data 

Objectivity,  simplicity,  uniformity,  parsimony,  and  ease  of  duplication 
were  found  to  be  the  most  important  considerations  in  determining  the 
form  of  basic  data  which  would  provide  maximum  utility. 

The  first  test  records  obtained  from  the  individuals  were  the  marks  made 
on  the  machine-scorable  answer  sheets.  These  answer  sheets  were  scored 
and  the  values  converted  into  single-digit  normalized  scores  for  use  in 
obtaining  the  weighted  combination  of  aptitude  scores  or  stanines  and  tot 
permanent  record.  The  weighting  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  weighting  unit  of  the  IBM  Test  Scoring  machine.  This  machine 
made  it  possible  to  multiply  each  of  the  test  scores  by  a  weight  varying 
from  0  to  20  and  sum  the  results  in  only  a  few  seconds. 

The  use  of  single-digit  scores  for  permanent  records  was  found  to  produce 
a  very  important  saving  in  reporting,  punching,  tabulating,  and  statistical 
analysis.  The  scores  were  entered  on  as  few  different  records  as  possible. 
For  example,  all  of  the  apparatus-test  scores  were  entered  on  one  form 
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And  this  form  .  carried  by  the  examiner  from  one  test  room  to  another. 
Each  individual  vas  assigned  a  testing  number  on  the  day  he  reported 
for  group  testing.  This  number  was  of  great  importance  since  it  enabled 
the  positive  identification  of  the  individual  and  also  the  place  and  date 
on  which  he  took  the  testa. 

As  previously  mentioned,  all  test  scores  were  punched  on  cards  and 
made  a  part  ci  a  permanent  file.  After  the  results  from  the  training  schools 
had  been  collated  Witt  this  Information,  rosters  of  Scores  were  prepared 
using  the  IBM  printing  tabulator.  To  make  these  scores  available  to  the 
many  psychological  research  groups  interested  in  using  them,  these  rosters 
were  printed  on  microfilm  and  a  number  of  copies  distributed  to  various 
field  units. 

The  introduction  of  standard  conversion  tables  for  use  with  all  printed 
and  apparatus  tests  in  obtaining  the  single-digit  scores  which  had  a  mean 
of  5  and  a  standard  deviation  of  2  for  the  large  population  of  cadets 
used  for  standardization  purposes  provided  simple,  uniform,  easily  inter¬ 
preted  scores  which  greatly  facilitated  subsequent  analyses  of  such  records. 

Standard  Operating  Procedures 

The  use  of  a  detailed  Standard  Operating  Procedure  for  all  routines 
regarding  the  collecting,  recording,  and  analyzing  of  statistical  data  was 
found  to  be  of  great  value  and  practically  indispensable  for  efficient  opera¬ 
tions.  This  Standing  Operating  Procedure  was  discussed  briefly  in  a 
previous  section.  A  detailed  discussion  of  these  procedures  is  given  in  the 
report  on  Records,  Analysis,  and  Test  Procedures, 

Operating  Principle* 

All  steps  in  the  collecting,  recording,  and  analyzing  of  statistical  data 
should  be  carefully  planned  and  scheduled  and  this  planning  must  be 
done  by  a  person  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  operating  conditions 
at  each  step.  One  of  the  most  important  findings  regarding  operating 
principles  was  the  need  for  very  close  coordination  between  field  personnel 
and  headquarters  personnel  in  planning,  recording,  and  reporting  pro¬ 
cedures.  Certain  procedures  were  developed  in  headquarters  such  as  the 
use  of  mark-sensing  cards  with  apparatus  tests  which  were  not  fully 
coordinated  with  field  personnel.  As  a  consequence,  procedures  were  used 
in  the  field  which  resulted  in  this  technique’s  being  a  burden  rather  than 
a  help  to  both  groups. 

One  of  the  most  important  operating  principles  was  .found  to  be  that 
supervisors  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  data  and  material. 
Only  on  the  basis  of  such  thorough  knowledge  can  proper  supervision  be 
exercised  both  in  the  planning  of  processing  and  analysis  work  and  in 
detecting  error*.' 


Sfcc  of  Sample* 

in  planning  studies  relating  to  the  predictive  value  of  a  specific  measure 
the  following  planning  figures  were  used  in  regard  to  tfie  appropriate  &ke 
of  the  sample  considered  adequate  to  achieve  the  purposes  listed: 


l. 

2 

3. 

4 


For  exploratory  purposes . . ... 

For  t siting  the  null  hypothesis . . 

For  decisions  with  respect  to  use., . 

For  establishing  precise  regression  weights 


100 

400 

i&a 

Moo 


The  values  above  were  those  considered  appropriate  when  the  evalua¬ 
tions  were  to  be  made  in  terms  of  product-moment  correlation  coefficients 
from  continuous  series  of  scores.  In  situations  where  other  procedures  such 
as  biserial  correlation  coefficients  or  tetrachoric  correlation  coefficients  were 
to  be  used,  the  sizes  of  the  samples  should  be  increased  to  compensate 
for  the  larger  sampling  errors  of  the  coefficients. 

In  general,  data  from  a  number  of  studies  made  on  only  moderately 
sized  samples  are  more  valuable  than  data  from  one  large  study  including 
the  same  number  of  cases  as  the  total  for  the  several  smaller  studies. 

It  Is  hoped  that  careful  study  of  some  of  the  recorded  experiences  of 
personnel  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  will  make  it  possible  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  techniques  used  in  these  general  fields  of  psy¬ 
chological  research. 
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Experimental  Group  and  in 
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selection  tests,  156-159 
proficiency  tests,  134-138 
training,  1?0, 189 

Flight  engineer: 

daily  check  list,  129 
profideney  measures,  129-130 
rjpninf  requirements,  32 

Flvbg  Evaluation  Board  cases,  test* 
predicting,  101 
Frangible  Bullet  Trainer: 
description  of,  137 

French  Air  Force: 

utilkation  of  AAF  Aircrew  Classifica¬ 
tion  Test  Battery,  44 
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Grading  procedure*: 

reliability  of,  115-254 
duck -rid*  grade*,  116-117 
navigation  grade*,  122-123 
objrrtive  triads  ride,  316-430 

Guoa  try  i 

(Stt  fixed  or  flexible  runnery) 


Individual  diflertoe**,  239-250 
XaaUudtwi: 

twab»rTM'*r  requirement*,  153-455  * 

iticv.tJon  and  evaluation,  140-160 
flexible gunnery  Qualifying  Eremina- 
tloa,  157-159 

{euuntrv)  requirements,  156 
Navigator; 

Selection  and  evaluation,  147-SJl 
Pilot*: 

check  ride,  US 
rating  scale*,  142 
requirements,  140-141 
selection  and  evaluation,  140-147 

Instrument  flying, 
tests  for,  120-121 

IntercorraUtions: 

oi  aircrew  classification  testa, 

242.  301-5CK 

of  average  circular  error,  twitting  vt 
combat,  109 

of  (gunnery)  Instructors  Qualifying 
Examination,  139 
of  navigation  variables,  171 
ui  radar  observer  proficiency  tests, 
131-134  ! 

oi  the  Students  Rating  Scale  and 
supervisors  ratings  of  instructors, 

155 

of  variables  in  West  Point  Study, 
301-306 

between  grades  or  ratings  of  pilot 
proficiency,  116, 117 

Inventories: 

Convalescent  Personal  Inventory,  226 
Cornell  Selectee  Index,  Form  N,  225 
Psychological  Problem*.  226 
Personal  Inventory,  22$ 
personal  adjustment,  224 


Job  analysis  methods,  272-275 
Judgment  regarding  job  requirements, 


Leader**! 

recommendations  lor  the  se lectin*  of, 

11,41 

Leadership: 

importance  oi,  244 
la  combat,  204 
Learning: 

curves  in  bombardier  training,  164 
curves  in  navigator  training,  167 
nature  oi,  251-255 

Link  trainer,  259 

as  used  by  the  Canadian  Air  Fore*,  21 


Marital  status; 

relation  to  pilot  training  succeaa,  44 
Mechanic  and  Armorer  gunner  stanitsa,  52 
Medical  and  Psychological  Examining 
Units,  activation  of,  52 

Mission; 

comments,  teats  predicting,  300 
failures,  causes  of,  295-206 
grades,  tests  predicting,  200 

Motion  picture: 

as  a  training  method,  225 
Navigator  Proficiency  Test— Map 
Reading  and  Dead-reckoning,  124 
Target  Identification  Test,  224 
tests,  262 
Motivation: 

significance  of,  245-247 
{Sc*  preferences) 

Multiple: 

correlation  proredurts,  265-264 

cul-oB  procedure,  66.  266 

method  of  clinical  evaluations,  66, 266 


Navigation: 

analysis  of  operational  errors,  197-200 
iatcrcorrelation  of  variable*,  271 
training  devices,  174 

Navigator: 

instructor  selection  testa,  147-252 
proficiency  measures,  122-125 
alanines 

prediction  of  success  in  combat,  113 
required  for  entering  training.  27-32 
training  studies,  166 
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o 

Object!*?  measures: 

of  flying  skill,  1HM20 
of  navigstion  skill,  112-124 
Operational  procedure*: 

mwch  ou  problem*  of,  193-206 

r 

Personality: 

liimifiriliri  oi  toil,  2+*-U 49 
(St*  inventory) 

asjjble  gunnery,  ui(  ui 
Philippine  Air  Force: 

miii.'-Ttinn  <rif  AAF  Aircrew  CUuiir ca¬ 
tion  Test  Battery,  42 

Pilot: 

grading  and  checking  procedure!, 

ixs-ui 

instructor  (election  tests,  140-147 
proficiency  measure*,  US-121 
selection,  (St*  selection) 

(See  Bomber  and  Fighter  pilot*) 

(See  Experimental  Study  lor  train¬ 
ing) 

validation,  101 
(See  aUo  Validation) 
training  research,  164, 176 
Prediction: 

mathematical  methods,  281-788 
Preference*: 

of  aviation  cadet*  (or  type*  of  aircrew 
training,  25,  29, 67, 68 
of  combat  returnee*,  221-211 
of  Instructors,  147 
(See  Preference  waive*) 
stability  of,  24S-246 
(See  Strength  of  interest) 

Preference  Waiver,  67-61 
Previous  dying  experience 
credit  for,  25 

validity  of,  for  predicting  pilot  training 
success,  84 

Proficiency  evaluation,  115-128,  256-258, 
276-280 

bombardiers,  126-128 
bombardier  instructors,  152 
flexible  gunners,  124-127 
dciible  gunnery  instructors,  156-159 
flight  engineers,  129-120 
navigators,  122-125 
navigator  instructors,  147-151 


pilots,  115-121 
pilot  instructors,  1+0-143 
procedure*  for  measuring,  276-260 
radar  observer,  140-147 
Psychological  branch  of  Aero-Medknl 
Laboratory; 
activation  of,  20, 42 
Psychological  Examining  Unit*: 
activation  of,  21 

Pay  chu logical  Program  AAF  Redistribution 
Center: 

activation  of:  24-35 
rsychclogicai  Program,  parse  ansi  Bishi- 
butinn  Commend: 
activation  of,  17 
Psychological  Research  Agency; 

activation  of,  7,  21 
Psychological  Research  Project*: 

activation  of,  16-17, 21-26 
Psychological  Research  Section,  AAF'  Flying 
Tf  lining  Command ; 
activation  of,  26-27 
Psychological  Research  Unite: 
activation  of,  8-9,24 
for  Continental  Air  Force% 
activation  of,  28-19 
Psychological  Test  Film  Unit: 
activation  of,  25 

Psychological  Traits  of  Successful  Pilot* — 
Research  Finding  of  1942,  69 

Q 

Qualifying  Examination; 

(Set  AAF  Qualifying  Examination) 

E 

Radar  observer: 

slanine  requirements, 
proficiency  measures, 
training,  169 
Radio  gunner: 

(Canine  requirement*, 

Rating: 

check-ride,  117 
of  bombardier  instructors,  152-155 
of  flexible  gunnery  instructors, 
156-159 

oi  navigator  instructor*,  149-151 
of  pilot  instructors  compared  with 
their  personal  data,  146 
(j-sli-t.  oi  pilot  instructor  ability, 
140-145 


22-22 
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to  combat,  207-535 

U  to  type  ol  training  24-29,  6Ht 
HtauUixif; 

ol  psychological  personnel,  I 
g*l»w4iJnn  coeffidinti,  285-288 
fUttabflttyt 

d  air  firing  score*  (flexible  gunnery), 
136=157 

of  average  dreuiaf  error  la  training, 
126-127 

of  average  drtular  error  to  training 
vs  combat.  109 

d  bombardier  instructor  selection 
(*•!*,  155 

ot  check. “ride  grade*,  117 
d  flexible  gunnery  proficiency  teaU, 
US 

of  flight  engineer  grade*  and  rating*, 
130 

of  navigation  grade*,  111.  125 
of  navigator  Instructor  (election  tesla, 

148,  149 

of  Navigator  Proficiency  Test — Map 
Reading  and  Dead-reckoning, 
125-125 

of  objective  check-ride,  121 
of  pilot  instructor  check-ride,  145 
of  pilot  instructor  rating  scale*, 
140-145 

of  radar  bombing  score*,  151 
of  radar  observer  proficiency  teats, 
131-132 
Requirements: 

lor  aircrew  training,  27-32,  161-163 
lor  bombardier  Instructor*,  152-154 
(Set  critical  requirements) 
for  flexible  gunnery  instructor*, 
156-159 

job  requirements,  technique*  for 
defining,  272-275 
for  pilot  Instructors,  140-147 
Royal  Air  Force: 

utiliutlon  of  AAF  Aircrew  Classifica¬ 
tion  Ted  Battery,  43 

a 

Selection: 

cf  B -29  gunner*,  32-33 
ol  flexible  gunner*,  32-53 
of  flight  engineer*,  53 
of  instructor*,  34, 140-160 


ol  kadocw,  18-19 
d  low  attitude  ( D-8)  bombardier,  51 
of  pilot*,  navigator*  and  bombardier*, 
27-32,  61-61 
history  ot,  7-13, 91 
substitution  of  teat*  for  educational 
requirements,  14, 22,  23, 53-58 

of  tell  administration,  368-371  - 

fUardnw: 

description  oi,  44  ... 

required  for  aircrew  training,  27-51 
(3w  validation) 

Statistical,  266-267 
procedures,  281-288 
unudures  (or  collecting,  recording.  ■' 
and  analysing,  292-298 
Strength  ol  Interest: 
as  measured.  66 

r 

Teat: 

administration  technique*,  268—271 
content,  263 

construction  techniques,  261-267 

Testa: 

Aircrew  Classification  TcaU 
Arithmetic  Reasoning,  91, 93,  263 
Biographical  Data  Blank,  83,  84, 92, 
268 

Complex  Coordination,  10, 84, 92, 94, 
366 

Dial  Table  Reading  Test,  83,  84, 91, 
93,  269,  270 

j  Discrimination  Reaction  Timt,  84, 92, 

263 

Finger  Dexterity  Test,  M,  92, 266 
General  Information,  83,  92, 94 
Instrument  Comprehension  Test. 

83,84,92,93,94  . 
j  u  dgment,  92 
Mathematics,  84 
Mechanical  information,  92 
Mechanical  Principles,  83, 92,  93, 94 
Numerical  Operations,  91,263,266, 
270 

Reading  Comprehension,  84, 91, 93, 
263,  269 

Rotary  Pursuit,  84,92,94 
Rudder  Control,  84,92,94 
Spatial  Orientation  1  and  U,  83,  92, 

9J.94 

$  Speed  of  Idtntlficalion,  97,  270 
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Two- Hand  Coordination  Teal,  14, 

02,  04 

Automatic  Serial  Action  Apparatua,  10, 
lttAtfudo?  id^ctioa  (ftti 
bombardier.  1 52-1  $5 
flexible  gauntry,  156-159 
initruetors  Qualifying  Examination 
(Gunnery),  152-159 
navigator,  142-151 
pilot,  140-14', 

Personaiiiy  mti 

Efficiency  d  Menu]  Application,  225 
Flicker  2  usioa,  225 
Rorschach,  ill.  26! 

Thetajuic  Apperception,  265 

Proficiency  toil 

Bombardier  Piufiueucy  Tot,  121 
Hilly  check  Lint  of  flight  engineer,  150 
flexible  gunnery  Achievement,  151 
Flight  Engineer  Proficiency  Test,  150 
flying  information,  121 
Navigation— Map  Rending  and  Dead- 
rttkottiug,  125-126 
Filet  Ltutruiuenl  Flying  Information 
Test,  121 
pilotage,  12$ 
radar  observer,  131-133 
StandardUed  Bombardier  Phase  check, 
125-129 

Target  Identification  Teat,  129 
Sensory-Motor  Appautus  No.  3,  11 
Thorne  Reaction  Time  Test,  10 
Therapy,  227-230 
Training: 

aircraft  recognition,  177-144 
amount  of,  164-170 
vs.  aptitude,  255 
courses,  content  of,  161-172 
devices  and  equipment,  175-177 
flexible  gunnery,  170,175,  189 
methods  of,  177-119 
motion  picture  lx  a  method  of, 

185-188 

navigator,  166 
pilot,  164-16$ 
radar  observer,  169 
requirements  based  on  combat 
surveys,  161-163 

Trait  differences,  339-250 

V 

U.  S.  Military  Academy  Cadets 
aircrew  classification  test  scores, 

316  W  \  ‘■vrr_rLLA*'. 


comparative  success  of,  89 
pilot  training,  study  of,  48-97 
prediction  of  Acs  »em>  grades,  physical 
proficiency  measures,  and  aptitud* 
ratings  by  aircrew  classification  testa, 
91 

V 

Validity, 

AA>  Qualifying  Examination,  57-56 
Aircrew  Ciasaiaauaa  Testa 
Aiming  Stress,  100-115,221 
Arithmetic  Reasoning,  100-115 
Biographical  Data  Bbma,  65,  fit, 

100-1 U 

Complex  Coordination,  84, 94, 
100-115 

Dial  and  Table  Reading,  85, 100-115 
Discrimination  Reaction  Time,  84, 
100-115 

Finger  Dexterity,  84, 100-115 
General  Information,  85,  94,  100-115 
Instrument  Comprehension  1  and  II, 
85,94,100-111 
Mathematics,  84,  100-115 
Mechanical  Information,  100-113 
Mechanical  Principles,  83,  94.  100-113 
Numerical  Operations,  100-115,  221 
Rending  C omprthensi*  a,  84, 100-1 13 
Rotary  Pursuit,  84, 94, 100-113 
Rudder  control,  84,94,100-113 
Spatial  Orientation  Test  I  and  U, 

85,  94, 100-113 

Speed  oi  Identification,  100-113 
Steadiness  under  pressure,  100-113, 
221 

Technical  Vocabulary,  100-113 
Two  Hand  Coordination,  84, 94, 
100-115 

Rorschach,  222 

Shipley-Hart/ord  Retreat  Scale,  225 

bombardier,  78, 109, 110 
navigator,  77 
pilot,  69,76,95,  104,  111 
DSMA  measures,  97 

W 

Weighted  tost  score  procedure,  66-68 
West  Point: 

(See  USMA  Cadcta) 

Women's  Air  Force  Service  Phots  Training 
91-94  J  Program,  98-99 
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